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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FIRST BEVISED EDITION. 

The "American Selection," though well 
received and much used in sphoois, has been thought 
susceptible of iinprovement ; tlie coippiler has there- 
fore made some alterations, omitting some piegfes, 
which are believed to be less adapted to interest 
young minds, and substituting others, vi^hich cannot 
fail to be as interesting as useful. The present edi- 
tion comprehends a great variety of sentiment, mo- 
rality, history, eldtution, anecdote and, description; 
and it is believed, will be found to contain as much 
interesting matter, as^ny compilation of the size and 
price. 

New-Haven, Sept. 1SQ4,. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



RULES FOR BEADING AND SPEAKING- 

RULE L 

Let your Articulation he clear and distinct. 

A GOOD articulation consists in giving every letter 
and syllable its proper proportipn of sound. 

Let each syllable, and the letters which compose it, be 
pronounced with a clear A^oice, without whining, drawling, 
lisping, stammering, mumbling in the throat, or speaking 
through the nose. Avoid equally a dull drawling habit, and 
too much rapidity of pronunciation ; foi'cach of these faults 
destroys a, distinct articulatitin. 

R0LB II. 

Observe the Stops^ andmark the proper Pauses ; hut make no 
pause where the sense refuires none. 
The characters we use as stops are extremely arbitrary, 
and do not always mark a suspension of the voicct On the 
contrary they are often employed to separate the several 
members of a period, and show the grammatical construc- 
tion. Nor when they are designed to mark pauses, do they 
always determine the length of those pauses, for this depends 
much on the sense and nature of the subject. A semico- 
lon, for example, requires J\ longer pause in a grave discourse 
thaii in lively and spirited declamation. However, as chil- 
dren are incapabte of nice distinctions, it may be best to a- 
dopt, at first, some general rule with respect to the pauses, 
and teach them to pay the same attention to these charac- 
ters as they do to the words.* They should be cautiotfcd 
likewise against pausing in the midst of a member of a sen-^ 
teiace, where the sense requires the words to be closely corr^^" 
netted in i>ronuuciation» 

. * See tny Ameticau Spell tog book, in which the pauses of the comn^'a* 
semicolon, colon* and period, are fixed at one> two, four, six. 



ViU INTXODUCTION. 

BULB IlL 

Pay the stricteat attention fo Accent, Emphasis, and Cadence- 
Let the accented syllables be pronounced with a proper 
stress of voice ; the unaccented, with little stress of voice, 
but distinctly. 

The important words of a sentence, which I call naturally 
emphatical, have a cl^^ to a considerable force oF voice ; but 
particles, such as of^to^ as^ and^ &c. require no force of ut- 
terance, unless they happen to be emphatical, which is rarely 
the case. No person can read or speak well, unless he un- 
derstands what he reads ; and the sense will always deter- 
mine what words are emphatical. It is a matter of the high- 
est consequence, therefore, fhat a speaker should clearly 
i comprehend the meaning of what he deilivers, that he may 
know where to lay the emphasis. This may be illustrated 
by a single example. This short question, Will you ride to 
town to-day f is capable of four diiFerent meanings, and con- 
sequently of four different answers, according to*':the pla- 
cing of the emphasis. If the emphasis is laid upon you^ the 
questio!^ is whether you will ride to town or another person. 
If the emphasis is laid on ride^ the question is whether you 
wilhrfflfe or go onfoou If the emphasis is laid on town^ 
the question is, whether you will ride to tovxn or to another, 
place* If the emphasis is \3i\A. on to-day^ the question is, 
whether you will ride to-day or some other day. Thus the 
whole meaning of a phrase often depends on the empha»s; 
and it is absolutely necessary that it should be laid on the 
proper words. 

Cadence fe a falling of the voice in pronouncing the clos- 
ing syllable of a period. This ought not to be uniform, but 
different at the close of different sentences.'* 

But in interrogative sentences, the sense often requires the 
closing words or syllables to bejpronounced with an elevated 
voice, This however^ is only when the last Vrord is em- 
phatical ; as in this question, " Betrayest thou the Son of 

\^ • We may observe, that good speakera aUvays pronounce upon a cer- 

" " ^^^in key ; for altho' they modulate the voice according to the various 

^lideas they express, yet they retain the same pitch of voice.— Accent And 

!C]^*TifJmphasis require noelevatioili of the voice, but a more forcible expres* 

**1liot*<<m the same key. Cadence respects the last syllable only of the sen- 

^ tencCf which syllable ls actually pronounced with a. lower tone of voice ; 

but when words of several syllables close a period, all tlfe syllables but 

the last are pronouticed on thi? same key as the rest of the sentence 
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Man with a iiss ?" Here the subject of enquiry is, whether 
the common token of love and bepevolence is prostituted to 
the purpose ctf treachery f the, force of the question depends 
on the last word, which is therefore pronounced with an el- 
evation of voice. But in this question "Where is boast- 
ing^ thtrti ?" The emphatical word is boasting^^ which of 
course requires an elevation of voice. 

The most natural pitch of voice is that in which we speak 
in common conversation. When the voice is raised above this 
key, pronunciation is difficult and fatiguing. There is a dif- 
ference between a lend and a high voice . A person may speak 
much louder than he dots in ordinary discourse, without any 
elevation of voice ; and he may be heard distinctly, upon the 
same key, cither in a private room, or in a large assembly. 

RULE IV. 

Let the selitiinents you express be accompanied zvitn proper 
Tones, Looks a7Z<i Gestures. 

'By. tones are meant the various modulations of voice by 
which we naturally express the. emotions and passions. By 
hoAs we mean the expression of the emotions and passions 
in the countenance. 

Gestures are the various motions of the hands or body, 
which correspond to the several sentiments and passions 
wl^ich the speaker designs to express. 

All these should be perfectly natural. They should be 
the same which we use in common conversation. A speaker 
should endeavour to feel what he speaks ; for the perfection 
of reading and speaking is to pronounce the words as if the 
sentiments were our own. 

. If a person i& rehearsing the words of an angry man, he 
should assume the same furious looks ; his eyes should flash 
with rage, his gestures should be violent, ai^d the tone of 
his voice threatening. If kindness, is to be expressed, the 
countenance should be calm ^nd placid, and wear a smile ; 
the'^ae should be mild, and the motion of the hand inviting. 
An example of the first, we have in these words, ** Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and bis angels." An example of the last, in these 
words, ." Goriie ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the world. '^ 

A nian who should repeat these diiferent passages with the 
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same hoisj tanes and gestures^ would pass, with his hear- . 
crs, for ^ very injudicious speaker. ^ 

The whole art of reading and speaking^-^l the rules of 
eloquence, may be comprisedHn this concise direction : Let '- 
<i reader or speaker ^express every word a€ ifthe-sentiments : 
•were ht& own* *' ^ 

6ENEBAX. DIBECTIONS 

FOR EXPRESSING eERTAIIC 

PASSIONS OR SENTIMENTS. 

[From the Art of Speaking.] 

MTi^ TffoY laug-hter^o^tnstht mouth, crisps the nose, les- 
sens the aperture of the eyes, and shakes the whole frame^ 
' Perplexity draws down the eye-brows, hangs the head, 
casts down the eyes, closes the eye-lids, shuts the mouth 
and pinches the lips : then suddenly the whole body is agi- 
tated, the person walks about hastily, stops abrubdy, talks 
to himself, &c. . 

Vexation adds to the foregoing, complaint, fretting, and 
lamenting. " . ' ' 

- Pity draws down the eye-brows, opens the mouth, and 
draws together the features. , , 

Grief h expressed by weeping, stamping with the feet, 
lifting up the eyes to heaven, &c. 

Melancholy is gloomy and motionless, the lower jaw falls, 
the eyes are cast down and half shut, words few, and inter*- 
rupted with sighs. » 

Fear opens the eyes and mouth, shortens the nose, draws 
down the eye-brows, gives the countenance an air of wild- 
ness; the face becomes pale, the elbows are drawn back 
parallel with the sides, one foot is drawn back, the heart 
beats violently, the breath is quick, the voice weak and 
trembling. Sometimes it produces shrieks and faintings. 

Shame turns away the face from the beliplder, covers it 
.with blushes, casts down the head and eyes, draws down 
the eye-brows, nfiakes the tongue to faulter, or strikes the 
person dumb. 

Remorse casts down the countenance, and clouds it with 
anxiety. Sometimes tlie teeth gnash, and the right hand 
heats ^e breast. 
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£b2<f a^^, 3teady and cool, opens the coontenance, gives the 
whole form an erect and graceful air."" The voice is. firm, 
and the accent strong and articulate. 

Basting' is loud and blustering. The eyes stare, the 
face fsred afid bloated, the mouth pouts^ the voice i» holloMr, 
the arms akimbo, the head nods in a threatening manner, 
the right fist sowf^times clenched and brandished. 

Pruie assumes a lofty look, the eyes open, the mouth 
pouting, the lips pinched, the words slow and stifi^ with an 
air of importance, *the arms akimbo, and the legs at a dis- 
tance, or taking large strides. 

Authority opens the countenati€e,lbut draws down the eye- 
browsa little, so as to give the perspn an air of gravity. 

Cqmnianding requires a peremptory tone of voice, and a 
■ severe look. 

/wviVm^ is expressed with a smile of complacency, the hand 
trith the palm upwards, drawn gently towanls the body. 

Hope brightens the countenance, arches die eye-brows, 

gives the eye an eager wishful look, opens the mouth to half 

\ a smile, bends thel)ody forward* 

, Love lights up a smife upoi^ the countenance ; the forehead 

is smoothed, tiKe eye- brows arched, the mouth a little open 

\ and smiling, the eyes langui.shing, the cotintenance assumes 

>aa eager wishful look, mixed with an air of satisfaction. 

The accents are soft and winning, the tone of the voice 

flattering, &c. ■ [ ■■ 

Wonder opens the eyes, and makes them appear promi- 
nent- The body is fixed in a contracted stooping posture, 
the mouth is open, the hands often raised. Wonder at first 
\ strikes a person dumb ; then breaks forth into exclamations. 
f Curiosity opens the eyes and mouth, lengthens the neck, 
! bends the body forward, and fixes^it in one posture, &c. 
I Anger, is cixpressed by rapidity,^ interruption, noise and 
\ trepidation, the neck is stretched out, the head nodding in 
f a threatening manner. The eyes red, staring, rolling, 
sparkling rthe eye-brows drawn down over them, the fore- 
head wrinkfed, the nostrils stretched, every vein swelled, 
every muscle strained. When anger is violent, the mouth 
is opened, and drawn towards the ear, shewing the teeth 
in a gnashing posture ; the feet stamping, the right hand 
flirowa out;, threatening with a clenched fist, smd the whole 
fri^me agttatcd. ^ - 
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Peevishness is expressed in nearly the same manner, but 
with more moderation; the eyes a-squint upon the object 
of displeasure, the upper lip drawn up disdainfully.. 

Malice sets the jaws, or gnashes with the teeth, sends 
flashes from the eyes, draws the mouth down towards the 
ears, clenches the fist and bends the elbows. 

Envy is expressed in the same manner, but more mode- 
rately. 

Aversion turns xhe face from the object, the hands spread 
out lo keep it off. 

Jecdousy shews itself by restlessness, peevishness, thought* 
fulness, anxiety, absence of mind. It is a mixture of a va- 
riety of passions, and assumes a variety of appearances* 

Contempt assumes a haughty air; the lips closed, and 
poutiug. 

Modesty or //wmi/f^y bends the body forward, casts down 
the eyes. The voice is low, the words few, and tone dP 
utterance submissive. 
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SELECT SENTENCES, 

In tJiefollovnng Leaaonsj there are many examfilea qf antiiheais^ 
or ofifioaition in the sense. For the benefit of the learner ^ some 
of these examfiies are distinguished by Italic Letters ; and the 
words so marked aire em/ihaticaU 
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4. TT10 be very active ia laudable pursuits is the die- 
JL tinguishing characteristic of a man of merit* 

2. There is an heroic innocence, as well as an heroic cou- 
rage. 

3. There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itself has 
its stated limits^ which not being strictly observed, it.ceases 
to be virtue. 

4. It is wiser tp prevent a quarrel before hand, than to 
revenge it afterwards. 

5. It is much better to r^^rooe, than to be angry secretly. 

6. No revenge is more heroic than that which torments 
envy by doing good. 

. 7. The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, and it is 
his glqry to pass over a transgression. 

8. Money, like manure, does no good till it is spread. 

9. There is no real use of riches, except in the distribu- 
tion ; the rest is all conceit. 

10. A wise man will desire no more than what he may 
get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live upon 
ciMitentedly. 

11. A contented mind and a good conscience, will mak^ 
a man happy in all conditions. He knows not how Xjofear^ 
who dares to die* 

12. There is but one way of fortifying the soul against 
all gloomy presages and terrors of the mind ; and that is, bv 
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^ 20. A good njian will love himself too well to lose^ and 
his neighbour too well to wiriy an estate by gaming. The 
fov^ of gaming'WiU corrupt the best principles in the world. 

IV. 

1. AN angry man who suppresses his passions, thinks 
worse than he speaks ; and an angry man that will chidc^ 
speaks worse than he thinks. 

2. A good word is an easy obligation ; but not to speak 
i//, requires only our silence, which costs us nothing. 

3. It is to affectation the world owes its whole race of 
coxcombs. Nature, in her whole drama, never drew such 
a part ; she has sometimes made a fooly but a coxcomb is 
always of his own making. 

4. It is the infirmi^ of little minds to be taken with every 
appearance, and dazzled with every thing that sparkles ; but 
great minds have but little admiration, because yhi; things 
appear new to them. 

5. It happens to men of learning as to ears of corn; they 
shoot up, and raise their heads high, while they are empty ; 
hut when full and swelled with grain, they begin to flag 
and droop. 

6. He that is truly polite, knows how to contradict with 
respect, and to please without adulation ; and is equally re« 
mote from an insipid complaisance and a low familiarity. 

7. Thefailings of good men are commonly more publish- 
ed in the world than their good deeds : and one fault of a de- 
serving man will meet with more reproaches, than all his 
virtues praise: Such is the force of ill-will, and ill-nature. 

8. It is harder to avoid censure, than to gain applause; 
for this may be done by one great or wise action in an age; 
but to escape censure, a man must pass his whole life with- 
out saying or doing one ill or foolish thing* 

9. When Darius oflFered Alexander ten thousand talents 
to divide Asia equally with him, he answered : The earth 
canndt bear two suns, nor Asia two kings. Parmenio, a 
friend of Alexander's, hearing the great offers that Darius 
had made, said. Were I Alexander, I would accept them. 
So would I,, replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

— %0. An old age unsupported with matter for discourse and 
itation, is much to be dreaded. No state can be more 
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destitute than that of him, who when the delights of sense 
forsake him, has no pleasures of the mind* 

11. Such is the conditions of life, that something is al« 
* ways wanted to happiness. In youth we have warm hopes, 
"^rhich are soon blasted by rashness and negligence ; and 
great designs, which are defeated by experience. In age, 
we have knowledge and prudence, without spirit to exert^ 
or motives to prompt themi We are able to plan schemes 
and regulate measures, but have not time remaining to bring 
them to completion. 

12* Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs no- 
thing to help it out. It is^ always near at hand^and sits upoa 
our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware ; 
Whereas a lie is troublesome,' and sets a man's invention 
Upon the rack, and one trick needs a great many more to 
kiake it good. 

13. The pleasure which affects the human mind with the 
Xliost lively and trapsporting touches, is the sense that we 
act in the eye of Infinite wisdom, power and goodness, that 
will crown our virtuous endeavours here^ with happiness 
hereafter^ large as our desires, and lasting as our immortal 
souls ; without this the highest state of life is insipi(^, and 
ivith it the lowest is a paradise*' 

V. ' 

1. HONOURABLE age is not that which standeth ia 
length of time, nor which is measured by number of years ; 
but 3visdom is the gray hair unto man, and an unspotted 
life is did age. ♦ 

2. Wickedness, condemned by her own witness, is veiy 
timorojus, and being pressed with con^ience always fore- 
castetff evil things ; for fear is nothing else but a betraying 
of the succours which reason ofFereth* " 

3. A rich man beginning to fall, is held up by his friends ; 
but a poor man, being down, is thrust away by his friends. 
When a rich man is fallen, he hath many helpers ; be speak- 
eth things not to be spoken, and yet men justify him ; the poor 
man slipt, and they rebuked him ; he spoke wiselj^ and could 
have no place. When a rich man speaketh every one holdeth 
his tongue, and lo f what he saith they extol to the clouds : 
but if a poor man speaks, they say, What fellow is this ? 

4. Many have fallen by the edge of the sword^ but not so 
many as have fallen by the tongue. Well is he that is defekidr 

B 2 % - 
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ed from it, and hath parsed through t1ie venom thereof; whQ 
hath not drawn the yoke, thereof, nor been bound in her 
bonds ; for the yoke thereof is a yoke of iron, and the bands 
thereof are bands of brass ; the death thereof Is an evil death. 

5. My son, blemish not thy good deeds, neither use un-^ 
tomfortable words when thou givest any thing. Shall not 
the dew assuage the heat ^ So is a word better than a gift. 
Lo, is not a .word better than a gift. But both are with a 
gracious man. 

6. .Blame not before thou hast examined the truth ; ua^^ 
derstand first, and then rebuke. 

ST. If thou wouldest^ get a friend, prove him fii-st, and be 
liot hasty to credit him ; for some men are friends for their 
own occasions, and will not abide in the day of trouble. 

8. Forsake not an old friend, for the new is not compa* 
arable to him : A new friend is as new wine ; when it is old 
thou shalt drink it with pleasure. 

9. A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; and an ene- 
my cannot be hidden in adversity. 

10. Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not done it ; 
and if he hath, that he should do it no more. Admonish thy 
friend ; it may be he hath not said it ; or if he hath, that he 
should speak it not again. Admonish a friend ; for many 
times it is a slander ; and believe not every tale. There ia 
one that sUppeth in his speech, but not from his heart ; and 
who is he that hath not offended with his tongue ? 

1 1. Whoso dbcovereth secrets^ loseth his credit, and shall 
sever find a friend to his mind. 

12. Honour thy father with thy whole heart, and forget 
Dot the sorrows of thy mother. How canst thou recompense 
them the things which they have done for thee ? 

13. There is nothing of so much worth as a mind welt 
instructed. 

14. The lips of talkers will be telling such things as per- 
tain not unto them ; but the words of such as have under- 
standing are weighed in the balance. The heart of fools is 
in their mouth, but the tongue of the wise is in their heart. 

15. To labour, and to be contented with what a man hath, 
b a sweet life. 

16. Be not confident, even in a plain way. 

17. Be in peace with mani/ ; nevertheless have hut tfife 
couasellor of a thousand. 



IB. Let reason go before every enterprisei and counael 
before every action* 

VI. ^ 

1. THE latter part of a wise man's life is taken up in 
curing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had con- 
tracted in the former. 

2« Censure, is tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 

3- Very few men, properly speaking, live zt present^ butf 
are providing to live another time. 

4f Party is the madness oimani/ — ^for the gain^f Sifovf* 

5. To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, 
is like attempting to hew blocks of marble with a razor. 

6. Superstition is the spleen of the soul* 

7. He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a task he 
undertakes ; for he must be forced to invent twenty more to 
maintain that one. 

8. Some people will never learn any thing ; for this rea- 
son, because they understand every thing too soon. 

9. Whilst an author is yet livings yre estimate his powers 
fcy the worst performance ; when he is iieadj we rate them 
by his best. 

10. Men are grateful^ in the same degree that they are 
resentfuL 

1 X. Young men are subde arguers ; the cloke of honour 
eovers all their faults, as that of passion all their follies. 
. 1 2* Economy is no disgrace ; it is better living on a little 
than outlivtng a great deal, 

13. Next to the satisfaction I receive in the prosperity of 
an honest man, I am bestpleased with the confusion of a rascal. 

14. What is often terined shyness, is nothing more than 
teiined sensi?, and an indifference to common observation. 

. 15. To endeavour all one's days to fortify our minds 
with learning and philosophy, is to spend so much in ar- 
Biour, that one has nothing left to defend. 

, 16. Deference often shrinks and withers as muph upon 
lihe approach of intimacy, as die sei^sitive plant does upon 
the touch of one's finger. 

17. Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives td 
the persons who possess it, by the partiality it excites in 
their favour. " 

18^ The difference there is betwixt honour and honesty 
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seeihs to be chiefly in the motive. The honest man does 
tliat from dutif^ which the man of honour does for the sake 
of character. 

1 9. A liar heg-ins with making falsehood appear like truth^ 
and ends with making truth itself appear like falsehood, 

20. Virtue should be considered as a part of taste : and' 
we should as much avoid deceit, or sinister meaning hi dis- 
course, as we should puns, bad language, or false grammar* 

21. Th^ higher character .2i person supports, the more 
he should regard his minutest actions. 

VIL 

1. DEFERENCE is the most complicated, the most 
. indirect, and the most elegant of all compliments., 

2. To be at once a rake and to glory in the character^ dis- 
covers at the same time a bad disposition and a bad taste^ 

3. How is it possible to expect that mankind will take- 
advice^ when they will not so niuch as take "warning f 

4. Although men are accused of not knowing their owtt 
weakness^ yet perhaps few know their own strength. It is 
ip men as in soils, where sometimes there is avein'of gpld, 
which the owner knows not of. 

5. Fine sense j and exalted sense ^ afe not half so valuable 
as common sense. There are forty men of wit for one man 
of sense ; and he that will carry nothing about him but gold, 
will be every day at a loss for ready change. 

6. Learning is like mercury^ one of the- most powerful 
and excellent things in the world in skilful hands ; in w»- 

\ skilful^ the most mischievous, 

7. A mail should never be ashamed to own he has been 
in the wrongs which is but saving in other words, that hc^ 
is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 

a. Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
anan, I take it for granted there would be as much generosi* 
ty, if he was a rich man. 

9. It often happens that those are the best people, whose 
characters have been most injured by slanderers ; as we 
usually find that to be the sweetest fruit, which the birds 
have been picking at. 

10* The eye of a critic is often like a microscope, made so 
very fine and nice, that it discovers the atoms, grains and 
minutest particles, without ever comprehending the whole, 
comparing the parts, or seeing alf at once the harmony* 
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11. Ilonour is but a fictitious kind of honesty ; a mean, 
but a necessary substitute for it in societies which have 
none. It is a sort of paper credit, with which men are 
obliged to trade, who are deficient in the sterling cash of 
true morality and religion. 

12. Persons of great delicacy should know the certainty 
of the following truth: There are many cases which occa- 
sion suspense, in which, whatever way they determine, they 
will repent of their determination ; and this through a pro- 
pensity of human nature, to fancy happiness in those 
sciiemes which it does not pursue. 

13. What a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! 
how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving, how express 
and admirable ! in ac^on, how like an angel ! in apprehen- 
sion how like a God. 

14. If to do^ were as easy as to knoxu what were good to 
do^ chapeb had been churches, and poor men's cottages, 
princes' palaces. lie is a ^0^^ divine that follows his own in- 
structions. I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than to be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching. 

IS* Men's evil nianners live in brass; their virtues we 
vrite in water. 

16. The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and 
ill together : our virtues would be proud, if our faults whip- 
ped mem not ; and our crimes would despair, if they were 
not cherished by our virtues. 

vin. 

1. THE sense of death is most in apprehension j 
, And the pow beetle that we tread upon, ^ 

In corporeal sufferance, feels a pang as great 
As When a giant dies. 

2. How far the litde candle throws his beam ? 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

3. Love all, trust a few ; 

Do wrong to none ; be ^ble for thine enemy. 
Rather in power than in use : keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for silence. 
But never task'd for speech. 

4. Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail : and that should teach us^- 
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There's a divinity that shapes our ends, ' t 

Hough-hew them how we will. /. 

5. What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ! ^ 
Thrice is he arm'd that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, (though lock'd up in steel) 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted- ^ 

6. The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeoUs palaces, j 
' The solemn temptes, the great globe itself, ^ 

Yea all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; ? 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, ^ 

Leave not a wreck behind ! We are such stuff ' 

As dreams are made on, and our little life 
fs rounded with a sleep. 

7. — ^ — ", , -So it falls out, 

That what we have we pwze not to the worth 
While we enjoy it : but being lackM iind lost, 
Why then wc reck the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us. 
While it was ours. 

8. Cowards die many times before their death ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once, 

9. There is some soul bf goodness in things evil, 
Would men observihgly distil it out ; 
For our bad neighbours make us early stirrers : ' 
Which is both healthful, and good husbandry ; 
Besides, they are our outward consciences. 
And preachers to us all ; admonishing 
That we should dress us fairly for our end. 

- 10. O momentary grace of mortal men. 
Which wexmore hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in th' air of men's fair lopksi^ 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast. 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep, 

11.—- — I — Who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the stamp of merit ? let none presume , 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O tibat estates, degrees and offices, 
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Were not derived corrupdy, that ckar honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 
How naany be commanded, that command ! 

12. -r ' 'Tis Slander/ 

Whose edge is sharper than a sword; whose tongue 
Out- venoms all the wx)rms of Nile ; whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds^ and doth belie 
AH corners of the world. Kings, queens, and states, 
IMaids, matrons, nay the secrets of the grave^ 
This viperous Slander enters. 

IS. There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
W^hich taken at the flood leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

14. To-morrow, apd to-morrow, and to-morrow^ 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
i The way to dusky death. Out, out, brief candle ; 
Lifers but a walking shadow, a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hoih- upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more ! It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 

IX. 

1. HE that would pass the latter part of his life with 
honour and dectfncy, must, when he is youngs consider that 
he shall <Mie day be old — ^and remember, when he is old^ that 
he has once been ygung. 

2; Avarice is always poor,-^— but poor by her own faulft 
3. The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the* 
seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his knowledge 
and benevolence, was, " Be master of your anger." He 
considered anger as the ^r^at disturber of human life, the 
chief enemy both of public happiness and private tranquil- 
lity ; and thought he could not lay on posterity a stronger 
obligation to reverence his memory, than by leaving them 
a salutary caution against this outrageous passion. 
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4. The universal axiom, in which all complaisance is inclu* 
4ed, and from which ilows all the formalities which custom 
has established in civilized nations, is, ^^ that no man should 
give any preference to himself."-— A rule so comprehensive 
and certain, that perhaps it is not easy for the mind to tm|i- 
gine an incivility, without supposing it to be broken. 

5. The foundation of content must be laid in a man's own 
mind ; and he who has so little knowledge of human nature, 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing but his own dis« 
position, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply 
griefs which he purposes to remove. 

6. No rank in life precludes the efficacy of a well timed 
compliment. When Queen Elizabeth asked an anibassa- 
dor how he liked her ladies, he replied, " It is hard to judge 
of stars in the presence of the sun." 

7. The crime which has been once committed, is com- 
mitted again with less reluctance. 

8. The great disturbers of our happiness in this world arc 
our desires, our griefs, and our fears ; and to all these the 
consideration ofmortoUty is a certain and adequate reme- 
dy. " Think, (says Epictetus) frequently on poverty, ba- 
nishment and death, and thou wilt never indulge violent 
desires, or give up thy heart to mean sentiments. 

9. The certainty that life cannot be long, and the proba- 
bility that it will be shorte;- than nature allows, ought to 
awaken every man to the active prosecution of whatever he 
is desirous to perform. It is true that no diligence can as- 
certain success; death may intercept the swiftest career, 
but he who is cut oiF in the execution of an honest under- 
taking, has at least the honour of falling in his rank, and 
has fought the battle, though he missed the victory. 

10. When we act according to our duty, we commit the, 
event to Him by whose laws our actions are governed, and 
who will suffer none to be finally punished for obedience. 
But, when in prospect of some good, whether natural or 
moral, we break the rules prescribed to u§, we withdraw 
from the direction of superior wisdom, aiid take all conse- 
quences upon ourselves. 

11. Employment is the great instrument of intellectual 
dominion. The mind cannot retire from its enemy into 
total vacancy, or turn aside from one object, but by passing 
to another. 
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is. Without frugality none can be rich ; and with it, 
very fetv would be poor. 

13. Though in every 'age there are sonu^, who by bold 
adventures, or by favourable accidents, rise suddenly intor 
riches; the bulk of mankind must owe their affluence to 
small and gradual profits, below which their expenses mwA 
be resolutely reduced. 

14j a man*i voluntary expenses should not e:?flcced his 
&come. ^ ' * 

15. Let not a man anticipate uncertain profits. 

16. The/happiness of the generality of people is n3- 
thing if it is not known ; and irery little, if it is not envied. 

If. To improve the golden' moment of opportunity, an4 
catch the. good that is within our reach, is the great ai^ 
of life; Many wants are suffered which might have once 
beeti supplied, and much time is Jost in regretting the tim^ 
which has been lost before. . 

18. One of die golden ' precepts of Pythagoras directs 
us, ** That a friend should not be ha\ed for little faults^"* 

. U^ T/ie CoBLi^Rand^his Son* 

1. A YOUNG man, son of a cobler, in a small village 
jCIl near Madrid, having pushed his fortune in the 

Indies, rettirfie^ to his native country with a considerable 
stock, and set up as a banker in Madrid. lA his absence, 
his parents frequently talked of him, praying fervently thai: 
heaven woufd take him under Tts protection ; and the vicar 
being their friend, gave them fr€4uenfly the public prayers 
of the congregation for him. / 

2. The banker was no less dutiful on his part ; for, so 
soon as he was settled, he mounted on horseback, and went 
alone to the village. " It was ten at night before he got 
there ; and the honest cobler was in bed with his wife, in a 
sound sleep, when he knocked at the door. Open the door, 
says the banker, ^tis your son Francillo. / 

3. Make others believe that if you can, cried the old 
man, starting from his sleep; go abbut your business, you 
thieving rogues, here is nothing for you; Francillo, if not 
<lead, is now in the Indies. He is no longer there, replied 

, the banker, he is returned' home, and it is he who now 
.speaks to you : open your door and receive him* ^ 
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4f* Jacobo, s?dd the wamaQ, kt us rise then ; I really be- 
lieve 'tis Francillo— I think I kaow his voice. The father 
starting from bed, lighted a candle ; and the mother putting ^ 
on her gown in a hurry, opened the door. Looking earnestly 
on Francillo, she flung her arms about his neck, and hugged 
him with the utmost affection. Jacobo embraced his son 
in his turn; and ail three, transported with joy after so 
long absence, had no end in expressing their tenderness. 

5. After these pleasing transports, the banker put his 
horse into the st^le, where he found an old milch cow, 
nurse to. the whole family. He then gav^the old folks an 
account of his voyage, and of all the riches he had brought 
from Peru. They listened greedily, and every, the least parti- 
cular, of his relation made on them a sensible impression of 
grief or joy. Having &nish|ed his story, he offered them a part 
of his estate, and entreated his father not to work any more. 

$. No my son, said Jacobo, I love my trade, and will 
not leave it. Why replied the banker is it not now high 
time to take your ease? I do not propose your living with me- 
at Madrid ? I know well that a city life will not please you'; 
enjoy your own way of living ; but give over your hard la- 
bour, and pas* the remainder of your days in ease and plenty. 

7. The mother seconded the son, and Jacobo yielded. 
To please you, Francillo, said he, I will not work any more 
for the public, but will only mend my own shoes and those 
of my good friend the vicar. The agreement being con* 
eluded, the banker ate a couple of eggs and went to his bed, 
enjoying that pleasing satisfaction which none but dutiful 
children can feel or understand. 

8. The next mornings the banker, leaving his^ parents-a 
purse of 300 ducats, returned to Madrid ; but was surpris- 
ed to see Jacobo at his house a few days after. My father, 
said he, what brings you here ? Francillo, answered the ho- 
nest cobler, I have brought your purse—- take it again, for 
I desire to live by my trade, and have been ready to die 
with uneasiness ever since I left off working. 

III. HONESTT ReWARPED. • 

1. T^ERRIN lost both parents before he could articulate 

JL their names, and was obliged to a charity house 

for his education. At the age of fifteen^ he was hired by- a 
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farmer to be r shepherd m the neighbourhood of Lucetta, 
whd kept her father's sheep. They often met, and were 
fond of being together. 

2. Piv^ years thus passed, when^heir sensations became 
more serious. Perrin proposed to Lucetta to demand her 
from her father : Siie blushed and confessed her willing- 
ness. As she had an errand to towQ the next dayi flie op- 
portunity of her absence was chosen fopr making the propo- 
sal. You want to marry my daughter, said the old man. 
Have you a house to cover her, or money to maintain her ^ 
Ijucctta's fortune is not enough for both. 

5. It won't do, Perrin, it won't do. But, replied Perrin, 
I have hands to work. I have laid up twenty crowxtf of my 
wages, which will defray the-expenses of the wedding. I'll 
work harder^ aUid lay up more. Well said the old man, 

^*ou are young, and may wait a little. ' Get rich, and my 
daughter is at your service. Perrin waited for Lucetta'5 
returning in the evening. Has my father given you a re- 
fusal I crieU Lucetta. Ah Lucetta ! replied Perrin, how un- 
happy am I for being poor-: but I have not lost all hopcj. 
JS/ly circumstances may change for the better. 

- 4. As they were never tired of conversing together, the 
night drew on, and it became dark ; Perrin making a fal$e 
step fell on the ground. He found a bag, which was heavy. 
Drawing toward a light in the neighbourhood, he found 
that it was filled with gold. I thank heaven, cries Perrin 
in a transport, for being favourable to our wishes. This 
will satisfy your father, and mstke us happy. 

5- In their i«ray to her father's home, a thought struck 
OPerrin ; " This money is not ours — It belongs to some 
stranger-^-and perhaps this moment he is lamenting the loss 
of iu Let us go to the vicar for advice— -he has always been 
kind to me." Perrin put the bag into the vicar's hand, say- 
ing, that at first he looked upon it as a providential pre- 
sent, to remove the only obstacle to their marriage, but 
that he now doubted whether he could lawfully retsun it.. 
The vicar eyed the lovers with attention. 

6. He admired their honesty, which appeared even to 
surpass their affection. Perrin, said he, cherish these senti* 
inents ; heaven will bless you. We will endeavour to find 
out the owner-<*he will reward thy honesty— I will add 
what I can sparew^rou shaU have I^ucetta. Tbe bag yf^. 
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advertifiied ia the nevrspapersi mxd cried in the neighbour- 
ing parishes. Some time having elapsed, and the money 
not oring demanded, the vicar carried it to Perrin : 

7. "These twelve thousand livres bear at present no 
prpfit-r-you may reap the interest at least— lay them out in 
such a manner ^s to insure the sum itself to die. owner, if ^ 
he shall appear.", A farm was purchased, and the consent 
of Liicetta's father to the marriage, was obtained. Perrin 
was employed in husbandry, and Lucetta in family af&irsr« 
They lived in perfect cordiality, and two children endeaB*- 
ed them still more to each other. Perrin one evening re- 
turning homeward from his work, saw a chaise overturned, 
wilh tvvo gentlemen 'miu 

8. He ran to their assistance, and offered them every 
accommodation his small house could afford. This spot^ 
c?ied one of the gentlemen, is very fatal to me. Ten yeaf5 
ago, I lost here twelve thousand livres. Perrin listened 
with attention. What search made you for them ? said he. 
It was not in my power, replied the stranger, to 'make any 
search. I was hurrying to Port I'Orient to embark for the 
Indies, for the v.esseUw^ ready to sail. 

9. Next morning Perrin showed to his guests his house; . 
Jiis garden, his cattle, and mentioned the produce of his 
fields. " AU these are your property," addressing the gen- 
tleman who had lost the bag ; " the money fell into my 
hands ) I purchased this farm with it ; the farm i& your^v 
The vic^r has an instrument which secures your j>roperty> 
though I had died without seeing you." The stranger 
read the instrument with emotion* He looked on Perrin^ 
Lucetta, and the children. 

10. Where ami? cried he— and what do I hear ? Wliat 
>i;tue in people so low ! Have you any other Ipnd but this 
farm? No, replied Piirrin — ^but you will have occasion for 
a tenant, and I hope you will allow me to remain here. 
Your honesty deserves a better recompense,* answered the 
stranger. My success in trade has been great, and I have 
ibrgot my loss. You are well entitled to this litde fortune^ 
ieep it as your own. 

11. What man in the world woulcl have acted like Perrin? 
Perrin and Lucetta shed tears of affection and joy. " My 
dear children," said he, " kiss the hand of your benefactor 
linceita, lixis farm .n6w belongs to xjiS^ and we can enjoy it 
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without Jtoxicty or remorse."— Thus was honesty reward- 
ed—Let those who desire the reward practise the virtue* 

IV. GUARACTER of a YoUNG LaDT. 

l;C^OPHIAis not a beauty rbut in her presence, beau- 
x' ties are discontented with themselves. At first 
she scarcely appears pretty ; but the more she is beheld, the 
more agreeable she appears. • She gains when others lose, 
and what she gains she never loses. Sh6 is equalled by 
none in a sweet expression of countenance ; lihd if ithout 
dazzling beholders, she interests them. 

2* She loves dress, and is a good judge of it; despises 
finery, but dresses with peculiar grace, mixing simplicity 
with elegance. Ignorant she is of what colours are in fashion^ 
iiut knows well what suits her<:omplexion. She covers het; 
beauties ; but so slightly, or rather artfully, as to give plaj' 
to the imagination. She preplires herself for managing a 
family of her own, by managing that of her father. 

3. Cookery is familiar to her, with the price and quality q€ 
'torovrsions ; and she is a ready accountant. Her chief view, 
'however, is to serve her mother, and lighten her cares. Sh^ 
holds cleanliness and neatness to be indispensable in a wo- 
tnan; and that a slattern is disgusting, especially if beautiful. 

4. The attention given to externals, does not make her 
overlook her more material duties. Sophia's understand* 
ing is solid without bfeing profound. Her sensibility is 
too great for a perfect equality of temper ; but her sweet- 
ness renders that inequality harmless.* A harsli word does 
not make her angry ; but her heart swells, and she retires 
to disburden it by weeping. ' ' 

• 5. Recalled by her father and mother, she Comes at the 
instant, wiping her eyes and appearing cheerful. She suf- 
fers with patience any wrong done to her : but is impatient 
to repair any wrong she has done, and does it so cordially 
as to make it appear meritorious. If she happens to diso- 
blige a companion, her joy and her caresses, when, r^store^ 
to favour, show the burthen that lay upon her good heart. 
6. The love of virtue is Sophia^s fulling passion. She 
loves it, because no other thing is sb lovely : She loves it 
because it is the ^lory of the fejmale sex. She IdVes it as th(^ 
only road to happiness jnrtiisery^' being dv^ sure attendant of 
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a woman without virtue* She loves it as dear to her reS^* 
pectable father and tender mother. These sentiments in- 
spire her with a degree of enthusiasm, that elevates her 
soul and subdues every irregular appetite. 

7. Of the absent she never talks but withrcircumspection ; 
t/i her female acquaintance especially* She has remarked, 
that what renders woman prone tQ detraction, is talking ox 
their own sex ; and that they are more equitable with res- 
nect to the men. Sophia therefore never talks of \yomcny 
put to express the good she knows of them : Of others she 
says nothing. 

8. Without much keowledge of the worlds she is atten- 
tive, obliging and graceful in all she does. A good dispo- 

. sition does more for her than art does for others. She pos- 
4^sses a degree of politeness, which, void of ceremony, pro- 
ceeds from a desire to please, and which consequently ne— 
vw fails to please. 

V. AGAfHocLEs nnd Calista* 

1. #i AlilSTA was young &nd beautiful, endowed witfe 

\J a great fihare of wit and solid sense. Agathocle9| 

whose age very little exceeded hers, was weU made, brave, 

and prudent. He had the good fortune to be introduced at 

Calista's, where his looks, wandering indifferendy pver.a 

' numerous circle, soon distinguished and fixed upon her. 

2« But recovering from the short ecstacy occasioned bjr 
die first si^t, he immediately reproached himself, as being^ 
^iky of rudeness to the rest of the company; a fault 
which he endeavoured to correct, by looking round on 
^her objects. Vain attempt ! They were attracted by a 
powerfm charm, and turned again towards Calista. He 
blushed as well as she ; while a sweet emotion, till then tm- 
felt, produced a kind of fluttering in his heart, and confu- 
sion in bis countenance. 

3. They both became at the same time more timid and 
more curious. He was pleased with gazing at Calista, which 
he could not do without trembling; whilst Calista, secretly 
satisfied with this flattering preference, cast her eyes on him 
hy stealth. They were both imder an apprehension, but 
especially Calista, of being caught by the other in the fact^ 
^ asd yet cao^t they wf re ^immt every moment. 
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41 The bour of separation came, which to them appear* 
«d to6 sudden : Melancholy were the reflections they made 
on the rapidity of time. Imagination, however, did not 
permit them to be entirely absent from each other ; for the 
image of Calista was deeply engraved on die mind of Aga« 
thocles, and his features were strongly impressed on that of 
Calista. They both appeared less cheerful the rest of the 
day. A lively sentiment, which they did not well compre- 
hend themselves, entirely employed their minds, in spite 
of every attempt to divert themselves. 

5. Two days passed without seeing one another again ; 
and though this mterval of time had been filled up either by 
business or recreations, yet they both, notwithstanding^ ex- 
perienced a weariness and dissatisfaction in their minds, for 
v^hich they could no way account. But the moment which 
brought them together again explained it to them. The 
perfect cententment they felt in each other^s company, made 
them sensible of the real so^ifce of their melancholy. 

.6. Agathocles took more courage that day : He address- 
ed Calista, in a most obliging manner, and had the happi- 
ness to converse with her for the first time. As yet he had 
seen only her outward charms; but now he discovered the 
beauty of her miqd, the integrity of her heart, the dignity 
of her sentiments, and the delicacy of her wit i but what 
charmed him the most, was the opinion he conceived thai 
she did not judge him unworthy of her esteem. 

7. From this time he made her frequent visits ; in every 
one of which he discovered some new perfection in the fair 
Calista. This is the characteristic of true merit : it gains by 
being exposed to the eye of a judicious person. A man ot 
sense will soon dislike a coquet, a fool or a giddy woman; 
but if he falls in love with a woman of merit, time, far 
from weakening, will only strengthen and augment his pas- 
sion. 

8. The fixed inclination of Agathocles convinced him, 
;iow, that what he felt for Calista, was love, and that of 
the most tender nature."^ This lie kqe^; but Calista did not 
as yet know it| or at least had not learnt it from his lips. 
Love is timorous and diffident. A bold stiitor is not the 
real )over of the' lady to whom he addresses : He seeks for 
^tbtbing but pleasure. 

9. Agpithochs^at last resolved tbopen his heart to Calista, 
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but he did not do it in the affected language of a romantia 
-passion. " Lovely Galista," said he ingenuously, **^it is not 
mere esteem that binds me to you, but a most passionate 
and tender love* 1 feel that I cahnot live without you^ 
Can you without violence to your inclinations, consent to 
make me happy ? I may love you ^without offence ; 'tis a 
tribute due to your merit i but may I fatter myself with- 
the hopes of some small return ?" 

10. A coquet would ha^e affected to be displeased at such 
a declaration. But Calistahot only listened to her Ipver with* 
out interrupting him; but answered him without ill-nature, 
and gave him leave to hope. Nor did she put his constancy to 
a tedious trial : the happiness for which he sighed was tio lon^ 
ger delayed than was necessary to prepare for the ceremony. 

11. The marriage settlements were easily regulated be- 
twixt the parties^ for interest W2^ out of t)ie question: 
The chief article consisted in the mutual inteithange of 
hearts, which was already fulfilled. What will bethcilot 
of the new married couple ? The happiest I may venr- 
ture to foretei, that mortals can enjoy upon earth. 

12. No pleasures are comparable to those that affect the 
hearty and there are none,as I have ob^rved before, thsft 
affect it with such exquisite delight, as Idving and being; 
loved. To tiiis tender union we can never apply the words 
of Democritus, that the pleasure of love is but a short epU 
tepsy. He trieant without doubt *merc sensual pleasure,^ 
which has so little in it of the nature of love, that a man may 
enjoy it without loving, and love without evef enjoying iti' 

13. They will be constant in their love. This I dare aUo 
td predict ; and I know the reason. Their affection Is not 
fountted on the dazzling charms of beauty ; they ate both 
the friends of virtue ; they love each other on this accountl 
They will therefore continue to love, is long as they are 
virtuous— F-and their union itself is a pledge of their perse - 
verance^-for nothing so much secures our continuance in 
the paths of virtue, as to hdVe perpetually before bur eyes 
the example 6f a person whom we love. 

14. Nothing is capable of disturbing their happiness, but 
those disasters and misfortunes from whichtheir love cannot 
shelter them. But supposing such a reverseof fortune, would 
not their fate in this respect be common jvith that' of th6 rest 

'^ mankind ? I'hose ;\vito hsive never taated the pfeasftres of , 
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love are no^ exempt from the like casualitieft: tod thelo* 
ver is at least a gainer in regard to. those pleasures which 
constitute no small part, of the happiness of life* 

15. Besides, even love itself will greatly dimmish the 
^ense of their misfortunes. For love hasthe pecuJaar proper- 
ty, of alleviating the sufferings of two fond hearts, and of ren- 
dering their pleasures n^ore exquisite. By this communi* 
cation of distress, they seem to divide its weight; and on the 
contrary, by participation, their satisfaction is doubled* 

1 6. As a squadron of horse is with greater difficulty brok* 
en through by the enemy, in proportion to its closeness: so the 
happy pair resist the attacks of adveraity with so much the 
more strength and success, as they are more closely unite4«> 

VI. StoRY OF La Roche. ^ 

1 * lijf ORE than forty yeara ago, an English philosppheK 
IVX whose works have since been read and admired by 
all Europe, resided at a little town in France. Some dii^ 
appointments in his native country had first driven him a* 
broad, and be was i^terwards induced to remain there, fronsi 
haying foundin his^ retreat, where the connections even of nai^ 
tion and language were avoided, a perfect seclusion and re* 
tirement, highly favourable to the developement of jtbstract 
sjabjects, |n which he excelled all the writers^ of his timeu 

2. Perhaps^ in the*structure of such a.mind, the finer an4 
more delicate sensibilities lye seldom known to have places 
or, if origfilally in^planted there, ^are in;<a great measure ex* 
tinguished by dte exertions of kitense study and profoutid 
Jtnvestigation. ^ 

3» Hence the idea that philosophy and unfeelingness ar^ 
iMiited, has become proverbial^ and in common language, &e 
former word is often used to e:xpres8 the latter. Our philoso- 
pher has been censured by jsome, as deficient in warmth andt 
feeling ; but the mildness of his manners has been allowed by 
all, and it is certain that if he was not easily melted into com- 
passion, it was at least, not difficult to awake his bfefaevolence* 

4.^ One morning, while he sat^busied in those speculations 
which afterwards astonished the world, an old female domes* 
tic, who served him for a house-keeper, brought him word 
that .an elderly gentleman and his daughter had arrived tit 
the village, th«r preeeduig even^., on their way to s<jmf 
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distant couatrf ; and that the father had been suddenly seiz- 
ed in* the night with a dangerous disorder, which the peo- 
ple of the inn where they lodged feared would prove mortal. 

5. That she had b^en sent for as having some know- < 
ledge of medicine, the village surgeon being then absei^ ; 
and that it was truly piteous to see the good old man, who 
fieemed not so much affected by his own distress, as by that 
which it caused to his daughter.^ 

6* Her master laid aside" the volume in his hand, and 
broke off the chain of ideas it had inspired. His night-gown 
was exchanged for a coat, and he followed his govemante 
to the sick man's apartment. It was tlie best in the little 
inn where they lay, but a paltry one notwithstanding. Our 
philosopher was obliged to stoop as he entered it. It was 
noored with earth, and above ware the joists not plaister- 
ed, and hung with cobwebs. 

y. On a flock-bed at one tend lay the old man whom he 
Caisie to visit ; at the foot of it sat his daughters She was 
dressed in a clean white bed-gown ; her dark locks hung 
loosely over it as she bent forward, watching the languid 
looks of her father. The philosopher and his house-keeper 
had stood soma moments in the room, without the young 
Iad3r's being sensible of their entering it. 

80 Mademoiselle ! said the old woman at last, in a soft 
tone. She turned and showed one of the finest faces in the 
world* It was touched, not spoiled with sorrow ; and when 
$he perceived a stranger, whom the old woman now iJatrt)^ 
duced.to her, a blush at first, and then the gentle ceremo* 
mal of native politeness, which the afRiction of the time 
tempered, bat^id not extinguish, crossed it for a moment> 
and changed its expression. It was sweetness all, however^ 
and our philosopher fek it strongly. 
« 9. It was not a time for words ; he offered his service in 
a few sincere ones# " Monsieur lies miserably ill here/^ 
said the govemante ; **: if he could possibly be removed any 
where*" " If he could be moved to our house," said heif 
master. He had a spare bed for a iriend, and there was a 
great room unoccupied, next to the governante's. It was? 
contrived accordingly. 

10. The scruples ot the stranger, who could look scruples, 
though he could not sjpeak them, were overcome, and. the 
basbiul i-eluctance of his daughter gaveiray to her bdi^f gf 1^ 
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juse to heF Either. The sick man was wrapped in bl^mkets and 
carried across the street to the English gentleman^s. Hie old 
Woman helped the daughter to nurse him there. The surgeon 
who arrived soon after, prescribed a litde, and nature did 
much for him; in a week he was able to thank his benefactor. 
^11. By that time his host had learned the name and cha- 
XJSLCter of his guest. He was a protestant, and a clergyman 
of Switzerland^ called La Roche^^^-^ widower, who had 
lately buried his wife, after a long and lingering iUneas, for 
. which travelling had been prescribed ; and was now return- 
ing home after an ineffectual journey, with his only child, 
the daughter we have mentioned. 

-12. He was a devout man, as became his profession-^He 
possessed devotion in all its warmth ; but with none of its 
asperities ; I mean that asperity which men, who are called 
devout, sometimes indulge. The philosopher, though he felt 
no devotion, never quarrelled with it in others. His gover- 
nante joined the old man and his daughter in the prayers 
and thanksgivings which they pUt up on his recovery ; for 
she too was a heretic, in the phrase of the village. 

^13. The philosopher walked out with his long staff and 
his dog, and left them to their praj^ers and thanksgivings. 
*' My master,'^ said the old woman, " alas ! he is not a chris- 
tian, but he is the best of unbelievers.^-^Not a christian !" 
exclaimed Mademoiselle La Roche^ " yet he saved my fa- 
ther! Heaven, bless him for it ; I would he were a christian.'* 
.14. " There is. pride in human knowledge, my child," 
said her father, "which often blinds men to the sublime 
truths of revelation ; hence there are opposers to christiani« 
ty among men of virtuous lives, as well as among those of 
dissipated and licentious characters. Nay, sometimes I 
have known the latter more easily converted to the true faith 
than the former; because the fume of passion is more ea- 
sily dissipated than the mist of false theory and delusive 
speculation." " But this philosopher," said his daughter^ 
*'alas ! my father, he shall be a christion before he dies." 

1 5. She was interrupted by the arrival of their landlord-i- 
He took her hand with an air of kindness—- she drew it away 
from him in silence; threw down her eyes to the ground, and 
left the room. ^' I have been thanking God," said the good 
JLn Roche^ " for my recovery." ** That is right," replied 
his Ismdlord. " I should not wish," continued the old man. 
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Jbesits^Bgly, ^ to think otMterwise ; did I not look up with 
gratitude to that Being, I should barely be satisfied with 
my recovery, as a continuation of life, which, it may be, 
is not a real good." 

^ * 16. ^'^Alas! I may live to wish I had died; that ytfU* 
had left me to die, sir, instead of kindly relieving me 
(clasping tlie phiiosopheFs hand f) but when I look on this 
renovated being as a gift of the Almighty, I feel a far dif- 
ferent sentiment* My heart dilutes with gratitude and love 
to him. It is prepared for doing his wiU, not as a duty^ 
but as a pleasure : and regards every breach of it, not with 
disapprobation, but with horror.'' 

17.^' You say right my dear sir," replied the philosopher, 
^* but you are not yet re-established enough to talk much 5 
you must take care of your health, and neidier study nor 

^ preadi far somo time. I have been thinking over a scheme 
that struck me to-day, when you mentioned your intenfled 
departure. I was never in Switzerland; I have a great 
mind to accompany your daughter and you into that country. 
I will help to take care of you by the road, for as I was 
your first physician i hold myself responsible for your cure." 

18. La i?^c/ie?Veyes glistened at the proposal ; his daugh- 
ter was called and told of it. *She was equally pleased with 
her father ; for they really loved their landlord; nor per- 
haps less for his infidelity ; at least that circumstance mix- 
ed a sort of pity with their regard for him. Their souls 
were not of a mould for harsher feelings — ^hatred never 
dwelt with them. 

19. They travelled by shoirt stages ; for the philosopher 
wa^ as g4)od as his word, in taking care that the old man 
should not be fatigued. The parties had time to be well 
frcquairtted with one another, and their friendship was in- 
creased by acquaintance. La Roche found a degree of sim- 
plicity and gentleness in his companion, which is not always 
annexed to the character of a learned or wise man. 

20. His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of him^ 
was equally undeceived. She found in him nothing of that 
self importance which superior parts, or great cultivation of 
them is apt to confer. He talked of every thing but philoso- 
phy and religion ; he seemed to enjoy every pleasure and 
amusement of ordinary life, and to be interested in the most 
common topic of discourse* Wh^n his knowledge otleam-^ 
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ing at any time appeared, it was delivered with the utmost 
plainness, and without the least show of dogmatism. 

21. On his part he was charmed with the society of the 
good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found in them . 

-the guileless manners of the earliest times, with the culture 
and accomplishments of the most refined ones. Every bet- 
ter feeling, warm and vivid ; every ungentle one, repres- . 
sed or overcome. He was not addicted to love ; but he 
felt himself happy in being the friend of Mademoiselle La 
Roche ; and sometimes envied her father the possession of 
such a child. 

22. After a journey of eleven days they arrived at the 
dwelling of La Roche, It was situated in one of those valleys 
ii2 the Canton of Bern,where nature seems to repose in quiet, 
and has enclosed her retreat with mountains inaccessible. 

23. A stream that spent its fury in the hills above, ran 
in front of the house, and a broken water fall was seen 
through the woods that covered its sides. Below, it circled 
round a turfed plain, and formed a little lake in front of a 
village, at the end of which appeared the spire oiLa Roches 
church^^rising above a clump of beeches. ^ 

24. The philosopher enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; 
but to his companions it recalled the memory of a wife and 
a parent they had fost. The old man's sorrow was silent ; 
his daughter sobbed and wept. Her father took her hand, 
kissed it twice, pressed it to his bosom, threw up his eyes to 
heaven; and having wiped oft' a tjsar that was just about to 
drop from each, began to point out to his guest some of the 
xhost striking objects which the prospect afforded. The 
philosopher' interpreted all this ; and he could but slightly 

' censure the creed from which it arose. ' 

^5\ They had not been long arrived^ when a number of 
\ La Rochets parishioners, who had heard of his return, came 
to the house to see and welcome him. The. honest folks 
were aukward but sincere, in their professions of friend- 
ship. They made some attempts at condolence ; it was too 
delicate for their handling; but La Roche took it in good 
part. '^ It has pleased God," said he ; and they saw he had 
settled the matter with himself. Philosophy could not have 
done so much with a thousand words- 

26. It was n«w evening, and the good peasants were about 
to 4cpart, when a clock was heard to strike se,ven, and th 

D ' 
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hour was followed by a particular chime. The country folks 
who came to welcome their pastor turned their looks tow- 
ards him at the sound ; he explained their meaning to his 
ipuest — "That is the signal," said he, "for our evening exer- 
cise.— This is one of the nights of the week in which some 
of my parishioners are wont to join in it ; a litde rustic sa- 
loon serves for the chapel of our family, and such of the good 
people as are with us ; if you choose rather to walk out, I 
Hvill furnish you with an attendant; or here are a few old 
books which may aiFord you some entertainment within.'^ 

27. " By no means," answered the philosopher ; " I will 
attend Mademoisielle at her devotions. "She is our organist," 
said La Roche; "our neighbourhood is the country of musical 

" tnechanism^and I have a small organ fitted up for the purpose 
of assisting our singing." " It is an additional inducement," 
replied the other-*and they walked into the room together* 

28. At the end stood the organ mentioned by La Roche; 
before it was a curtain, which his daughter drettr aside, and, 
.placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the curtain 
dose, so as to save her the aukwardness of an exhibition, bb- 
gtn a voluntary^ solemn, and beautiful in the highest degree. 
The philosopher was no musician, but he was not altoge^ 
ther insensible to music This fastened on his mind more i 
strongly, from its beauties being unexpected. 

29. The solemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which such 
of the audience as could sing immediately joined. The words 
were mostly taken from holy writ ; it spoke the praises of 
Ood, and his care of good men. Somethmg was said of the 
death of the just ; of such as die in the Lord. The organ 
was touched with a hand less firm — ^it paused — it ceased — ^ 
and the sobbing of Mademoiselle was heard in its stead. 

30. Her father ^ve a sign for stopping the psalmody, 
and rose to prayer. He was discomposed at first, and his 
voice fault^red as he spoke ; but his heart was in his words, \ 
«nd its warmth overcame his embarrassment. He address- j 
ed a Being whom he loved, and he spoke for those he loved. .] 
His parishioners caught the ardour of the good old man, 
even the philosopher felt himself moved, and forgot, for a 
moment, to think why he should not. 

3 1 . Xa Roche's religion was that of sentiment, not thcoty, 
and his guest was averse to disputation ; their discourse did 
ftot therefore lead to questions concemiag the belief of ei« 
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Ht^ discourse J indeed was very remote from meta* 

;il disquisition or rcligiom coutrovcray. Of all men 

V kntiw, his ordinary conversRtiou wai* the least tine-* 

*rri pedantry, or liable to dissertation* With La 

1 his daughter, it was perfectly familiar* 
The country round about them, the manners of the 
■i\ the comparison of both with those of England, rc- 
. on the works of favourite authors^ on the sentiments 
I rinveyed, and the passions they excited, with many 
topics, in which there was an equality or akernate att 
i:;e among the speakerSjWere the subjeeta tlicy talked of*. 
Their hours too of riding and Widking were manyt 
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ill which the philosopher, bs a stranger, was shown the ra- 
m^rkable scenes and curiosities of the countryi They 
would sometimes make little expeditions to contemplate, in 
different attitudes, those astonishing mountains, the cliffs of 
which, covered with eternal snows, and sometimes shoot- 
ing iAto fantastic shapes, form the termination of naost of 
the Swiss prospects. 

39. Our philosopher asked many questions, as to their 
natural history and productions. La Roche observed the 
sublimity of the ideas, which the view of their stupendous 
summits, inaccessible to mortal foot, was calculated to in- 
spire, which, said he,, naturally leads the mind to that Beings 
by whom their foundations were laid. ^* They are not seetl 
in Flanders !" said Mademoiselle, with a sigh, " That is 
an odd remark;" said the philosopher smiling. She' blush- 
ed, and he enquired no farther.* 

40. It was with regret he left a society iri which he found 
liimself so happy; but he settled with La Roche and bis 
daughter,'a plan of correspondence ; and they took his pro* 
mise, that if ever he came within fifty leagues of their dwel- 
ling, he would travel those fifty leagues to visit them. 

41. About three years after, our philosopher was on a 
visit at Geneva; the promise he made to La Roche and 
his daughter, on his former visit was recalled to his mind^ . 
by the view of that range of mountains, on a part of >vhich' 
they had often looked together* 

42. There was a reproach too, conveyed along with the> 
recollection, for his having failed to write to either of them 
for several months past. The truth was^ that indolence was- 
the habit most natural to him, from which he was not easily- 
roused by the claims of correspondence, either of his friends 
or his enemies : when the latter drew their pens in contro- 
versy, they were often unanswered as well as the former. 

^ 43. While he was hesitating about a visit to La Roche, 
which he wished to make, but foimd the effort rathertoo 
much for him, he received a letter from the old man, which 
had been forwarded to him from Paris, where he had then 
fixed his residence. 

44v It contained a gentle complaint of the philosopher's 

* The philosopher was a resident in Flanders, and a sceptic* The reproof 
of hisinfid^ity is inimitably delicate. In short, this whole story is a beau- 
tifid satire on deism, bigotjy, and metaphysical theology, while it paints 
unaffected virtue, benevolence, and piety, in tj^e most engaging- Coloora . 
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On the last day of his journey, different accidents 
|^ef;irded hia progress ; he was beiitghled before hij 
I the quarter in which La Roche resiuled. His guide-i 
rOT, was well acquainted with the rosKl, and he fctund 
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who, like hiiu, seemed to have been employed in the rites 
of sepulchre. ' 

51. On the philosopher's making enquiry who was the 
i)erson they had been burying 5 one of th*:m, with an ac- 
cent more mournful than is common to their profession, an- 
swered, '* then you knew not Mademoiselle, sir ? you never 
beheld a lovelier"-7-" La Roche!" exclaimed he, in reply — . 
" Alas, it was she indeed !" The appearance of grief and 
surprise which his countenance assumed, attracted the no- 
tice of the peasant with whom he talked. 

52. He camje up close to the philosopher-—" I perceive 
you are acquainted with Mademoiselle La Roche." ** Ac- 
quainted with her ! Indeed I was ! When, — ^how,— where 
did she die I Where is her father J" She died, »ir, of the 
heart-break, I believe : the young gentleman to whom she 
was soon to be married, was killed in a duel by a French 
officer, his intimate companion, and to whom,' before their 
qu irrei, he had often done the greatest favours. 

53. " Her worthy father bears her death, as he has often, 
told lis a christian should. He is even so composed as to 
be now in his pulpit ready to deliver a few exhortation* to 
his paris^^ioners, as is the custom with us on such occasions. 
Follow me, sir, and you shall hear him." He followed the. 
man without answering. 

' 54. The church was dimly lighted, except near the pulpit, 
where the venerable La Roche w5s seated. His people were 
now lifting up their voices to that Being whom their pastes 
had taught them ever to bless and revere. La Roche sat, his 
figure bending gently forward, his eyes half closed, lifted up 
in silent devotion* A lamp placed near him, tbtew a light 
Strongly on his head, and marked the shadowy lines of his age 
acrossihe paleness of his brow,thinly covered with gray hairs. 

55. The music ceased— La Roche sat for a moment, and 
nature wrung a few tears from him. His people were loud 
in their grie£ The philosopher was not less affected than 
they. La Roche*arose— ** Father of mercies, "said he, *' for- 
give these tears; ass'st thy servant to lift up his soul to , 
riiee ; to lift up to thee the souls of thy people ! My friends, 
it is good so to do : at all seasons it is good ; but in the days 
of our distress, what a privilege it is ! Well saith the sacred 
book, '*■ Trust in the Lord ; at aU times trust in the Lord."^ 

56. ** When every other support fails us^ wheathefoun- 
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ness, and assumed the glow of faith and hope* The philo- 
sopher followed hitu into his housCt 

63. The inspiration of the pulpit was past ; the scenes 
they had last naet in, rushed again on his mind ; La Roche 
threw his arms round his neck, a^d watered it with his 
tears. The other was equally affected ; they went together 

^ in silence into the parlour, where the evening service was 
wont to be performed. 

64. The curtains of the organs were opened ; La Roche 
started back at the sight — ^'^ Oh my friend," said he, and his 
tears burst forth again. The philosopher had now recollect- 
ed himself ; he stept forward and drew the curtain close. 
The old man wiped off his te^rs, and taking his friend by 
the hand, " you see my weakness, ' said he, " 'tis the weak- 
ness of humanity ; but my comfoit is not therefore lost." 

65. " I heard you," said the other, " in the pulpit : I 
rejoice that such consolation is yours."—" It is, my friend," 
said he, ** and I trust I shall ever hold it fast. If there 
are any who doubt our faith, let theni think of what 
importance religion is to calamity, and forbear to weakea 
its force ; if they cannot restore our happiness, let thea^ 
not take away the solace of our affliction." 

V 66. The jAilosopher's heart was smitten ; and I heard 
him long after confess, that there were moments when the re- 
.membrance overcame him even to weakness.; when amidst 
lalt the pleasures of philosophical discovery, and the pride of 
.lilerary fame, he called to his mind the venerable figure of 
the good La )loche,and wished that he had never doubted* 

Vll. Funeral of General Fraser, near Saratoga^ 

related by General Bur^oyne. 
i. A BOUT sunset the corpse of Gen. Fraser was 
jfjL brought up the hill, attended only by the officers 
who had lived in his family. To arrive at the redoubt it 
passed within view of the greatest part of both armies. 

2. General Phillips, General Reidesel, and myself, who 
. w^re standing together, were struck with the humility of the 

procession : They who were ignorant that privacy had been 
requested by General Fraser, might tscribe it to neglect. 

3. We could neither endure that reflection, nor indeed 
restrain our natural propensity to pay our last attention to 
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5. In one of these situations, a tent in which the Major 
and his lady were asleep, suddenly took fire. An orderly 
sergeant of the grenadiers, with great hazard of sufibcation^ 
dragged out the first person he caught hold of. It proved 
to be the Major. 

6. It happened, that in the same instant, his lady^ not 
knowing what she did, and perhaps not perfectly awake, 
providentially made her escape, by creeping under the walk' 
of the back part of the tent. 

7. The first object that she saw, upon the recovery of her 
Senses, was the Major on the other side, and in the same 
instant again in the fire in search of her. The sergeant 
again saved him, but not without the Major^s being severely • 
burnt in his face and other parts of his body. Every thing 
they had in the tent was consumed. 

8. This accident happened a little time before the army« 
passed the Hudson. It neither altered the resolution nor 
the cheerfulness of X.ady Harriet ; she continued her pro- 
gress, a partaker of thc^fatigues of the advanced body. Th«- 
next call upon her fortitude was of a different nature, and 
more distressing, as of longer suspense. 

9. On the march of the 19th of. September, the grenadiers 
being liable to action at every step, she had been directed by 
the Major to follow the artillery and baggage, which were 
not exposed. At the time the action began, she found her-, 
self near a small uninhabited hut, where she alighted. 

10. When it was found the action was l^ecoming general- 
and bloody, the surgeons of the hospital took possession of 
the hut, as the most convenient place for the first care of 
the wounded. Thus was this Lady in hearing of one con- 
tinued fire of cannon and m usque try, for four hours toge- 
ther, with the presumption, from the post of her husband at 
the head of the grenadiers, that he was in the nK)st exposed 
part of the action. 

11. She had three female companions, the baronness of 
Reidesel, and wives of two British officers, major Harnage 
and lieutenant Reynellj but in the event, their presence 
served but little for comfort. Major Harnage was soon 
brought to the surgeons, very badly wounded ; and a litde 
time after came intelligencelthat lieutenant Reynell was shot 
dead. — Imagination will want no helps to figure the state, of 
the, whole groupe^ 
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of truce, and represented the state of the extraordinary pas- 
senger. The guard apprehensive of treachery, and puncti- 
lious to their orders, threatened to fire into the boat, if it 
stirred before day light. 

'20. Her anxiety and sufferings were thus protractej^ 
through seven or eight d^rk and cold hours ; and her re- 
flections upon that first reception, could not give her very 
encouraging ideas of the treatment she was afterwards to 
expect. But it is due injustice at the close of this adven- 
ture to say, that she was received and accommodated by 
General Gates, with all the humanity and respect that her 
rank, her merits, and her fortunes deserved. 

21. Let such as are affected by these circumstances of 
alarm, hardship and danger, recollect that the subject of 
them was a woman ; of a most tender and delicate frame ; 
of the gentlest manners ; accustomed to all the soft elegan- 
cies and refined enjoyments that attend high birth and for- 
tune, and far advanced in a state in which the tender cares 
always due to her sex, become indispensably necessary. 
Her mmd alone was formed for such trials. 

IX. Adventures of General Putnam. 

l.TN the month of August, 500 men were employed, 
•A under the orders of majors Rogers and Putnam, to 
watch the motions of the enemy near Ticonderoga. At 
^outh Bay, they sepanited the party into two equil divisions, 
and Rogers took a^ position on VVood Creek, twelve miles 
distant from Putnam. 

2. Upon being, sometime afterwards, discover^, they 
' formed a re-union, and concerted measures for returning to 

Fort Edward. Their march througli the woods, was in 
thr^ divisions by files, the right commanded by Rogers, 
the left by Putnam, and the centre by captain D'EIL The 
first night they encamped on the banks of Clear river, about 
a mile from old Fort Ann, which had been formerly built 
by general Nicholson. ^ 

3. Next morning major Rogers and a British officer, na- 
med Irwin, incautiously suffered themselves, from a spirit 
of false emulation, to be engaged in firing at a mark. No- 
thing could have been more repugnant to the military prin- 
ciples of Putnam than such conduct, or reprobated by hina 
in more pointed terms* 
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in turn to retreat a little beyond the spot at which the ac- 
tion had commenced. Here they made a stand. 

10.. This change of ground occasioned the tree, to' which 
Putnam was tied, to be directly between the fire of the two 
parties^ Human imagination can hardly figure to itself a 
more deplorable situation. The balls flew incessantly from 
either side, many struck the tree, while some passed 
through the sleeves*and skirts of his coat. In this state of 
jeopardy, unable to move his body, to stir his limbs, or even 
to incline his head, he remained more than an hour. So 
equally balanced and so obstinate was the fight ! 

1 1 • At one monient, while the battle swerved in favour 
of the enemy, a young savage chose an odd way of disco- 
vering his humour. He found Putnam bound; He might 
have despatched him at a blow. But he loved better to ex- 
cite the terrors of the prisoner, by hurling a tomahawk at 
his head — or rather it should seem his object was to see 
how near he could throw it without touching him— the 
weapod struck in the tree a number of times at a hair^s 
breadth distance from the mark. 

12. When the Indian had finished his amusement, a 
French bas-officcr (a much more inveterate savage by na- 
ture, though descended from so humane and polished a na- 
tion) perceiving Putnam, came up to him, and levelling a 
fuzee within a foot of his breast, attempted to discharge it; 
it missed fire — ineffectually did the intended victim > solicit 
the treatment due to his situation, by repeating that he was 
a prisoner of war. 

13. The degenerate Frenchman did not understand the 
language of honour or of nature ; deaf to their voice, and 
dead to sensibility, he \'iolendy and repeatedly pushed th« 
muzzle of his gun against Putnam^s ribs, and finally gave 
him a cruel blow on the jaw with the butt of his piece. Af- 
ter which dastardly deed he left him. 

14. At length the active intrepidity of D'Ell and Har- 
man, seconded by the persevering valour of their followers 
prevailed. They drove from the field the enemy, who left 
about ninety dead behind them. As they were retiring, 
Putnam was united by the Indian who had made him pri- 
soner, and whom he afterwards called master. 

15. Having been conducted for some tlistance from the 
place of action, he was stripped of his coat, vest, stockiijgs, 

"d shoes ; loaded with as many packs of the wounded as 
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could be piled upon him ; strpngly pinioned, and his Wrists 
tied as closely together as they could be pulled with a cord. 

16. After he had marched through no pleasant paths, in 
this painful manner, for many a tedious mile ; the party 
(who were excessively fatigued) halted to breathe. His 
hands were now immoderately swelled from the tightness 
of the ligature ; and the pain had become intolerable. His 
feet were so much scratched, that the blood dropped fast 
from them. 

1 y. Exhausted with bearing a burthen above bis strength ; 
and frktltic with torments exquisite beyond endurance ; he 
entreated the Irish interpreter to implore as the last and only 
grace he desired of the savages, that they would knock him 
on the head and take his scalp at once, or loose his hands. 

18. A French officer, instantly interposing, ordered bis 
hands to be unbound, and some of the packs to be taken ofif. 
By this time the Indian who captured him, and had been 
absent with the wounded, coming up, gave him a pair of 
mocasons, and expressed great indignation atthe unworthy 
treatment his prisoner had suffered. 

19. The savage chief again returned to the care of the 
wounded, and the Indians, about two hundred in number, 
went before the rest of the party to the place where the 
irhole-were that night- tQ^encamp. They took with them 
major Putnam, on whom (besides innumerable other out- 
rages) they had the barbarity to inflict a deep wound with 
a tomahav: k, in the left cheek. 

20. His sufferings were in this place to be consummated. 
A scene of horror, infinitely greater than had ever met his 
eyes before, was now "preparing. It was determined to roast 
him alive. For this purpose they led him into a deep forest, 
stripped him naked, bound him to a tree, and piled dry brush, 
with other fuel, at a small distance, in a circle round him. 

2U They accompanied their labours, as if for his funeral 
dirge, with screams and howls, inimitable but by savage 
voices. Then they set the piles on fire, A sudden shower 
damped the rising flame. Stillthey strove to kindle it, 
until at last, the blaze ran fiercely round the circle. Ma- 

i'or Putnam soon began to feel the scorching heat. His 
mnds wero so tied that he could move his body. He of- 
ten shifted sides as the fire approached* 

22. This sight, at the very idea of whieh all but savages 
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inust shudder, afforded the highest diversion, to his inliii- 
laan tormentors, who demonstrated the delirium of their 
joy by correapondeiit yells, dances, and gesticulations. He . 
saw clearly that his final hour was inevitably come. He 
summoned all his resolution and composed his mind, as far 
as the circunastanctrs could admit, to bid an etcn^aj farewel 
to all he held most dear* - 

23. To quit the world wbukl scarcely have cost a single 
'pang, but for the idea of home, for the remembrance of 
domestic endearments, of the aflfectiooate partner of his 
soul, and of their beloved offspring. His thought was ul- 
timately, fixed on a happier state of existence, beyond the 
tortures he was beginning to endure* 

24. The bitterness of death, even of that death which is 
accompanied with the keenest agonies, was in a manner 
past^^-nature, with a feeble struggle, was quitting its last 
hold on sublunary things — ^when a French officer rushed 
through the crowd, opening a way by scattering the burning 
brands, and unbound the victim* It was Molang himself 
to whom a savage, unwilling to see another human sacri- 
fice immolated, had run and communicated the tidings* 

25* That commandant spurned and severely reprimanded 
the barbarians, whose nocturnal pow was he suddenly ended. 
Putnam did not want for feeling or gratitude. The Frewh 
cdmmsLnder, fearing to trust him alone with them, remained 
until he could deliver him in safety into the hands of his 
master. - . 

26* The savage approached his prisoner kindly ; and 
seemed to treat him with particular affection.. He offered 
him some hard buiscuit, but finding he could not chew them, 
on account 'of the blow he had received from the French- 
man, this more humane savage soaked some of the biscuit 
in water and made him suck the pulp-like part* 

27* Determined, however, not to lose his captive (the re- 
freshment being finished) he took the mocasons from hi$ 
feet and tied them to one of his rists ; dien directing him to 
lie down on his back upon the bare ground, he stretched 
one arm to its full length, and bound it fast to a young tree ; 
the other arm was extended and bound in the same manner 
— ^hislegs were stretched apart and fastened to two saplings* 

28* Then a number of tall, but slender poles were cut 
down ; which, with some long bushes, were laid across his 
body from head to foot ; on each side lajr as many Indisup 
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as could conveniently find lodging, in order to prevent the 
possibility of his escape. In thi^ disagreeable and painful 
ppsture he remained until morning. 

29. During this night, the longest and most dreary con* 
ceivable, our hero used to relate, that he felt a ray of cheer- 
fulness come casually across his mind, and could not even 
refrain from smiling, when he reflected on this ludicrous 
group for a painter, of which he himself was the principal 
figure. 

30. Tlie next day he was allowed his blanket and moca- 
sons, and permitted to march without carrying any pack or 
receiving any insult. To allay his extreme hunger, a little 
bear's meat was given, which he sucked through his teeth. 
— At night the party arrived at Ticonderoga, and the pri- 
soner was placed under the care of a French guard. 

31. The savages who had been prevented from glutting 
tl^eir diabolical thirst for blood, took every opportunity of 

' manifesting their malevolence for the disappointment, by 
horrid grimaces and angry gestures ; but they were suf- 
fered no more to offer him violence or personal indignity. 

32. After having been .examined by the Marquis de 
Montcalm, major Putnam was conducted to Montreal by a 
French officer, who treated him with the greatest induji« 
gence and humanity. 

X. The Faithful American Dog. 
LAN officer in the late American army, on his station 
.XBu at the westward, wjent out in the morning with 
his dog and gun, in quest of game. Venturing too far from 
the garrison, he was fired upon by an Indian, who was lurk- 
ing in the bushes, and instantly fell to the ground. 

2. The Indian running to him, struck him on the head 
Vith his tomahawk in order to dispatch him ; but the but- 
ton of his hat fortunately warding off the edge, he was only 
stunned by the blow. With savage brutality he applied the 
scalping knife, ^rid hastened away with this trophy of his 
horrid cruelty, leaving the officer for dead /and none to re- 
heve or console him, but his faithful dog. 

3. The afflicted creature gave every expression of his 
attachment, fidelity," and affection. He licked the wounds 
wh inexpressible tenderness, and mourned the fate of his 
beloved master. Having performed every office which 

• •'• ' ' E 2 - ^ - 
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sj^mtsathy dictated^ or sagacity could invent^ without being 
iible to remove his masf^r from the fatal spot, or procure 
from him any signs of lite, or his wonted expressions of af- 
fection to him, he ran off in quest of help. 

4. Bending his course towards the river, where two men 
were lishing, he urged them by all the powers, of native 
rhetoHc to accompany him to the woods. The men were 
suspicious of a decoy to a^ ambuscade, and durst not ven- 
ture to follow the dog ; who finding all his caresses fail, re- 
turned to the care of his master ; and licking his wounds a 
second time renewed all his tenderness ; but with no better 
dUGcets than before. 

5. Again he returned to the men ; once more to try his 
skill in alluring them to hh a^istance. In this attempt he 
was more successful than in the other. The men, seeing 
his solicitude, began to think the dog might have discover- 
ed some valuable game, and determined to hazard the con* 
sequences of following him. 

6. Transported with his success, the affectionate creature 
hurried them along by every expression ofj ardour. Pre* 
sently they arrived at the spot, where, behold, an officer 
wounded, scalped, weltering in his own gore, and faint with 
the loss of blood ! 

7. SuflSice it to say, he was yet alive. They carried him 
to the fort, where the iirst dressings were performed. A sup-, 
puration immediately took place, and he was soon convey- 
ed to the hospital at Albany, where in a few weeks he was 
entirely recovered, and was able to return to his duty. 

8. This worthy officer owed his life, probably to the fi- 
vlelity of this sagacious dog* ' His tongue, which Ae gen- 
tleman afterwards declared, gave him the most exquisite 
pleasure^ clarified the wound in the most effectual manner, 
and his perseverence brought that assistance^ widiout which 
he mu«t soon have perished. 

9. ** My doff the trustiest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind; 
I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And in my service copy Tray." 



XI. Volcanoes ef Iceland. 
CELANO is nbted for volcanoes, which scctt to be 
. rhore furious thei^ than in atiyother part of the world. 
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They begpin with a subterranean rumblinjo; noise, with u 
roaring and cracking in the place from whence the fire is 
t© burst forth* Fkry meteors iilso precede the eruption of 
£re^ and sometimes shocks of earthquake. 

2,, The drying Up bf small lakes, streams, and rivulets, 
b also considered as a sign of an approaching eruption i 
but the immediate forerunner is the bursting of the mass 
of ice on the mountains. Fkimes then issue from the earth, 
and lightning and fire balls from the smoke, and stones and 
ashes are thrown to a vast distance. In 1755, a stone of 
290 pounds weight was thrown 24 miles. 

3. The most tremendous eruption ever known was ia 
lf«3. Its first sign was perceived on the first of June, by 
a tnshibling of the earth in the western part of the province 
(^- Shapterfdll $ it continued and increased till the 11th 
day^ when the inhabitants quitted their houses, and lay itk 
tents. A continual smoke was seen to arise out of the earth 
in the northern parts of the island and three fire^apouts 
broke forth in different places* 

4. These spoutB of fire ascended to a vast height, so as to 
be visible at tne distance of 200 miles. Immense quantities 
of ashes, sand, and other substances, were cast up and spread 
over the country. The atmosphere was bo filled with them^ 
as to be rendered dark, and great damage was done by tbit 
pumice stones which fell red hot in large quantities* 

Si The shower continued for many days. The fire sotAe- 
times appeared in a continual stream, and sometimes ia 
flashes with A tioise like thunder, which ksted the whole 
summer. At the same time fell vast quantities of rain im- 
pregnated with acia and salts, which cormded the face and 
hatids of people ; in other places there fell showers of hail 
which did much damage. In places tieiir the fire, the graaa 
and every green thing was destroyed ; being covered widi 
a ^ust of sulphurous and sooty matter. 

6. Such thick vapours were raised by this conflict of ad- 
verse elements, that the sun was obscured, and appeared like 
blood ; and the whole face of nature seemed to be changed. 
This dreadful scene lasted several days, and the whole 
country was laid waste. The inhabitants fled to the utmost 
^aits of the island, to «sc^pe the terrible conflagration. 

7. On the first eruption of fire, the river Skapta was con- 
siderably augmented, but on the 11th day, the waters were 
"dried up. The next day a prodigious stream of red hot lav 
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Was discharged from the earth and ran down the channel which 
the river had left, and overflowing the banks, rose to a great 
height and spread desolation over the whole adjacent country. 

8. The fiery steam then ascended the channel, and mount" 
ing high, it destroyed the village of Ruland, though situa- 
ted on a hill, consuming the houses and every thing that 
stood in its way. It spread, till it had converted a tract of 
36 miles of country into a sea of fire. It then changed its 
course to the south, and after filling the channel of the Skap* 
ta for six miles, it burst upon a wide plain, carrying flaming 
wood on its surface, and overwhelming the earth with tor-* 
rents of liquid fire. 

9. It continued thus to spread from June 12 to Auguart 
• 1 3, when it ceased to extend itself, but continued to bum. 

XVhen any part of the surface acquired a crust by cooling, 
it was soon .broken by the mass of fire below, and then 
tumbling among the melted substance, it was tossed about 
with prodigious noise and crackling, and small spouts of fire 
were continually shooting into the air. 

10. When it left the channel of the Skapta, this mass of 
fire was 400 feet in depth. It ran in every direction where 
it cotild find a vent, and destroyed a number of villages. In 
one place it came to a cataract of the river, of 14 fathoms 
height, where it fell with a tremendous noise and terrible 
convulsions. In another it stopped up the channel of a river, 
filled a large valley and destroyed two villages, though it 
approached no nearer than 600 feet. 

1 1 . Other villages Were inundated by the waters of rivers 
driven from their channels by the fiery torrent. At last ha* 
ving filled all the vallies to the south, it changed its course to 
the north, and spread over a tract of country 48 miles in length 
and 36 in breadth. It dried up several rivers and formed lakes 
of fire. At last, on the 16th of August, the eruption ceased. 

12. The whole extent of ground, on three sides, covereif 
hy this dreadful inundation, was computed to be 90 miks 
long and 24 broad ; and the depth of the lava from 100 to 
120 feet. Twelve rivers were dried up — 20 villages de- 
stroyed, and a considerable number of people. The extent ' 
of ground covered on the north was not ascertained. Some 
hills were melted down— ^others covered, and the whole 
had the appearance of a sea of red hot melted metal. 

13. Afte^r this eruption, two new islands rose from the 
isea. One m February 1784, rose about 100 miles south- 
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west of IceLiod. It was about 3 miles in * circumferencei 
and a mile in^ height. It burnt with great violence, send- 
itig forth prodigious quantities of sand and pumice stones. 
Both islands have since disappeared. 

XII. Gen. Washimoton's Resignation. 
Mr* President^ 

l./T^HE great events on which my resignation depend* 
X ed, having at length taken place, I have now the 
honour of offiering my sincere congratulations to Congress, 
and of presenting myself before them^ to surrender into their 
hands the trust committed to me, and to claim the indul- 
gence of retirinjg from the service of my country. 

2. Happy in the confirmation of our iudependence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United States of becoming a respectable nation, I resign, 
with satisfaction^ the appointment I accepted with diffidence; 
a diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous a task, 
which however, was superseded by a confidence in the rec- 
titude of our cause, the support of the supreme power of 
the Union, and the patronage of heaven. 

3. The Successful termination of the war has verified the 
i;nost sanguine expectations ; and my gratitude for the in- 
terposltipn of Providence, and i*ie assistance I have received 
from my countrymen, increases with every review of the 
momentous contest. 

4. While I repeat nay obligations to the army in general, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknowledge, 
in this place, the peculiar services and distinguished merits 
of the gentlemen who have been attached to my person 
during the war. 

5. .It was impossible the choice of confidential officers to 
compose my family should have been more fortunate. Per- 
mit me, Sir, to recommend in particular those who have 
continued in the service to' the present moment, as worthy 
of the favourable notice and patronage of Congress. 

6. I consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last 
solemn act of my official life, by commending the interests 
of our dearest country to the protection of Almighty God» 
and those who have the superintendence of them to his ho- 
Jy keeping. - 

7. Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 
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from the great theatre of action ; and, bidding an affebtiou* 
ate farewel to this august body, under whose orders I have 
so long acted, I here offer my commission, and take my 
leave of all the employments of public life. 

Dec. 23, 1783. G, WASHINGTON. 

XIII. Singular Instance bf Patriotism. 
l.T?DWARD the third, king of England, afta|r the 

r^ battle of Cressy, laid siege to Calais. He had for- 
tified his camp in so impregnable a manner, that all the ef- 
forts of France proved ineffectual to raise the siege, or throw 
succours into the city. The citizens, however, under the 
conduct of count Viennc, their gallant governor, made an 
admirable defence. 

2. Day after day the English effected mauy a breach,which 
they repeatedly expected to storm by morning ; but when 
morning appeared, they wondered to behold new ramparts 
nightlyraised, erected out of the ruins which the day had made. 

3. France had now put her sickle into her second harvest^ 
since Edward, with his victorious army, set down before 
the town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue. 
The English made their approaches and attacks without 
remission, but the citizens were as obstinate in repelling all 
their efforts. 

4. At length, famine did more for Edward than arms. 
After the citizens had devoured the lean carcases of their 
half starved cattle, they tore up old foundations and rubbish, 
in search of vermin ; they fed on boiled leather and the 
weeds of exhausted gardens ; and a morsel of damaged torn 
was accounted matter of luxury. 

5. In this extremity they resolved to attempt the enemy's 
camp. They boldly sallied forth ; the English joined bat- 
tle, and after a long and desperate engagement, count Vi- 
enne was taken prisoner ; and the citizens, who survived 
the slaughter, retired within their gates. 

^ 6. On the captivity of their governor, the command jde- 
volved upon Eustace Saint Pierre, the mayor of the town, 
a man of mean birth, but of exalted virtue. Eustace sooi^ 
found himself under the necessity of capitulating, and of- 
fered to deliver to Edward the city with all the possessions 
and wealth of the inhabitants, provided he would permit 
them to depart with life and liberty* 
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7* As Edward had long since expected to ascend the 
throne of France, he was exasperated to the last degree a- 
gainst these people, whose sole valour had defeated his warm- 
est hopes ; he therefore determined to take an exemplary re- 
venge^ though he wished to avoid the imputation ot cruelty. 

8. He answered by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all de- 
served capital punishment, as obstinate traitors to him, their 
true and notable sovereign ; that, however, in his wonted 
clemency, he consented to pardon the bulk of the plebians, 
provided |hey would deliver up to him six of their princi- 
pal citizens, with halters about their necks, as victims of 
due atonement for that spirit of rebellion with which they 
had inflamed the common people. 

9. All the remains of this desolate city were convrtied in 
the great square, and like men arraigned at a tribunal from 
whence there was no appeal, expected with throbbing hearts 

. the sentence of their conqueror. When Sir Walter had 
declared his message, consternation and pale dismay were 
impressed <^n every face, each looked upon death as his 
own inevitable lot ; for how should they desire to be saved 
at the price proposed ? Whom had they to deliver up, save 
parents, brothers, kindred, or valiant neighbours, who had 
so often exposed their lives in their defence ? 

10. To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and groans 
succeeded, till Eustace St. Pierre, ascending a little emi- 
nence, thus addressed the assembly. : " My friends and fel- 
low citizens, you see the condition to which we are re- 
duced ; we must either submit to the terms of our cruel 
and ensnaring conqueror, or yield up our tender infants, 
our wives and chaste daughters to the bloody and brutal 
lusts of the violating soldiery. 

11. " We well know what the tyrant intends hy his spe- 
cious offers of mercy. It does not satiate his vengeance to 
make us merely miserable, he would also make us criminal; 
he would make us contemptible : he will grant us life on no 
condition, save that of being unworthy hi it. Look iibout 
you, my friends, and fix your eyes on the persons whom 
you wish to deliver, up as the victims of your own safety. 

12. ""Which of these would you appoint to the rack, the 
axe, or the halter ? Is there any here who has not watched 
for you, who has not fought for you, who has not bled for 
you ? Who, through the length of this inveterate siege, has 
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not suffered fedgues and miseries a thousand times worse 
than death ; that you and yours might survive to days of < 
peace and prosperity ? Is it your preservers then, whom 
you would destine to destruction ? • . 

13. ^ You will not, you cannot do it. Justice, honour, 
humanity, make such a treason impossible. Where then 
yi our resource. Is there any expedient left, whereby we 
may avoid guik and infamy on the one hand, or the deso* 
lation and horrors of a sacked city op the other ? 

14. ^^ There is, my friends, there is one expedient left ; 
a gracious, an excellent, a God-like expedient ! Is there any 
hero to whom virtue is dearer than lite ! let him offer him- 
self an Q|)latton for the safety of his people. He shall not 
fail of a blessed approbation from that Power who offered 
up his only Son for the salvation of mankind." 

15. He spoke, but an universal silence ensued. Each man 
looked around for his example of that virtue and magnanimity 
in others, which all wished to approve in themselves, though 
they wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre resumed : 

16. '^ It had been base in me, my fellow citizens, to pro- 
mote any matter of damage to others, which I myself had 
not been willing to undergo in my own person. But I held 
it ungenerous to deprive any man of that preference and 
estimation, which might attend a first offer on so signal an 
occasion, for I doubt not but there are many here as ready^ 
nay more zealous for this martyrdom than I can be, how- 
ever modespr and the fear of imputed ostentation may with- 
ht^d them from being foremost in exhibiting their merits. 

17. ** Indeed the station to which the captivity of count 
Viehne, has unhappily raised me, imports a right to be die 
first in giving my life for your sakes ; I give it freely, I give 
it cheerfully : who comes next?"— "Your son P exclaim- 
ed a youth, not yet come to maturity.—** Ah ! my child ! 
cried St. Pierre : I am then twice to be sacrificed — But no 
—I have rather begotten thee a second time.— Thy years 
are few, but full my son ; the victim of virtue has reached 
the utmost purpose and gaol of mortality. 

18. ** Who next my friends ?— This is the hour of heroes.*' 
— ** Your kinsman!" cried John de Aire — ^" Your kins- 
man !" cried James Wissant— ** Your kinsman ?" cried 
Peter Wissant ! — " Ah !'' exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, 
bursting into tears, ^^ why was I not a citizen of Calais ? 



i 
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I "^- ' li vicuiii yvvk% «iiU KrunliDg, but vrtg qufckly 

!'^ ,.., from imrribcr^ who WL c now emulous of 

^ «in example. The keys of tlic city Wert than 

J Sir Walttn He look die li ■ ■ -. ■ j 

. He ordrrrf! the g^trs to br » 



'M)* BcioTc ttrey dcpuricd, however* thf- 
num ui ukc their la^t adieu of ilicir dt-L.^,^— 
! what a scene ! they crowded with ihcir ^ 
; ' ^r>ux St* Piene and hi«i fellow prisoiicfft. t ui-^ 
ihey ckitig around, they fell prostrate htiore 
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•■' , ; . ^ . Pierre and his fcUow victims appeared 

under the conduct of Sir \V5j!tcr nnd His ^urd. Ail tlic 

teats of the Englt&h, were iii&tantly caiplied. The so!*.!*- r-r. 

|ioured from nil parts, and arnmgcd thems^-lves ou ». 

! .J behold, to contemplate, to admire this little Ijand of 

i SIS they passed. 

They murmured their applause of that virti ' i 

iild not but rrvere even in eueoiieii; and thd\ i ^ li 

pes which they had voluntarily tied abont their necks, 

..ii^igas of greater dignity than that of the British Carterp 

23. As soon 33 they had reached the rayal prf sei^ce, 

Mnuny," says the king, ** are these the principal inhahi- 

I Calais ^^* — *' They are," says Maimy ; '* Thty arc 

y the princjpiil men ol Calais; tliey are the princi- 

y n of France, my lord, if virtue has any shiire io tl*c 

act of ennobling." 

24^ ** Were they delivered peaceably,'' says Edward ; 
^* was tht:re no resistance, no commotion among the people r"*"* 
" Jfot in the least, my lord. They are self delivered, self* 
devdted, and come to nffs^r up their inestimable heads, as 
sin ample equlvsdent for th«' rnusom of ihuuaands/* 

25. The king, who was highly incensed attlie length and 
difficulty of the aiege^ ordered thtni to be carried away to im- 
medtate execution ; nor could iill the remonstrances and la- 
Dreaties of his courtiers divert him from his cniel pur post:— 
But what neither a TCg:pird to hi^ own interest and hnnwur, 
what neither the dictated of in^tice^nor tlie feclingu of huma* 

^ F 
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nity could effect^ was happily accompliBhed by the more 
|K>werful influence < /conjugal affection. 

26. The queen, who was dien pregnant^ being informed of 
Ae particulars, respecting the six victims, flew into her hus« 
fadnd'a presence, threw herself on her knees before him, and 
with tears in her eyes, besought him not to stain his cha-> 
racter with an indelible mark of infamy, by committing such 
a horrid and barbarous deed. 

if. Edward could refuse nothing to a wife whom he so 
tenderly loved, and especially in her condition; and the 
queen not satisfied with having saved the lives of the six 
burghers, conducted them to her tent, where she applauded 
their virtue, regaled them with a plentiful repast, and hav- 
mg madie them a present of money and clothes, sent them 
back to their fellow citizens.' 

^iV. Extract from Dr. Belknai^'s Address to the inhaln- 
touts of New Hampshire, at the close of his history of 
. thd State. ~ 

Citizens of New Haj^pshire, 

I.^WJAVING spent above twenty years of my life with 
jEL you, and passed through various scenes of peace 
and war within that fime ; being personally acquainted with 
many of you, both in your public and private characters ; 
and having an earnest desire to promote your true interest^" 
I trust you will not think me altogether unqualified to give 
you a few hints by way of advice. 

2. Yoii are certainly a rising state ; your numbers arc 
rapidly increasmg; and your importance in the political 
scale will be augmented, in proportion to your improving 
the natural advantages which your situation affords you, and 
to your cultivating the intellectual and mor^ powers of 
yourselves and your children. 

3. The first article on which I would open my mind to 
you is that of Educatioru Nature has been as bounti&l to 
you as to any other people, in giving your children gclnius 
and capacity : it is then your duty and your interest to cul- 
tivate their capacities, and render them serviceable to them^ 
selves and the community. 

4. It was the sayingof a great orator and statesman of an- 
Equity, thai: "The losa^ which the commonwealth sustains. 
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by a vnaA of Edocatioo, is like the loss which the year would 
suffer by the destruction of the spring.'^ 

5. If die hud be blasted^ the tree will yield no fruit. If 
the sphnging corn be cut^down, there will be no harvest; So 
if the youthbe ruined through a fault in their education, the * 
community sustains a loss which cannot be repaired t'^fojr 
it is too late to correct them when they are spoiled." 

6. NotwitWandin g the care of your legislators lu enacting 
laws, and enforcing them by severe penalties; notwithstanding 
the wise and liberal provision which is made by some towns 
and some private gentlemen in the state ; yet there is still in 
many places, ^^ a great and criminal neglect of education." 

7$ You are, indeed, a very considerable degree better in 
this respect than in the time of the late war 5 but yet much 
remaips to be done. Great care ought to be taken, not only 
to provide a support ior instructors of children and youth ; 
but to be attentive in the choice of instructors : to see that 
they be men of good understanding, learning and morals ; 
that they^ teach by their example as well as by their precepts ; 
that they govern themselves, and teach their pupils the art ' 
of self govrrnraent. 

8. Another source of improvement, which I'beg leave to 
^recommend, is the establishment of social libraries* This is 
the easiest, the cheapest and most effectual mode of diffusing 
knowledge among the people. For the sum of six or eight 
dollaili at once^ and a small annual payihent besides, a man 
ii\;ay -be supplied with the means of literary improvement, 
during his life, and his children may inherit the blessing. 

9» A few. neighbours joinmg together in setting up a li- 
fe; ary, and placing it under ^e care of some suitable per-* 
soil, with a very few regulations to prevent carelessness and 
waste, may render the most essential service to themselves 
and to the community. 

10* Books may be much better "preserved in this way$ 
than if they belonged to individuals; and there is an ad- 
vantagein the social intercourse of persons who have read 
thejsame books, by their conversing on the subjects which 
have occurred in their reading, and communicating tiieir ob- 
servations one to another. 

11. From this mutual intercourse, another ad vat^tagemay 
arise : for the persons who are thus associated may not only 
acquire^ but originate knowledge. * B^ studying nature smU 
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the sciences, bjr practising arts, agriculture and imanufae- 
tures, at the same time', that they improye their ininds in 
reading, they may be led to discoveries and improvements 
original and beneficial ; and being already formed into so- 
ciety, they may diffuse their knowledge, ripen their plans, 
correct their mistakes, and promote the cause of science and 
humanity in a very considerable degree. 

!»• The book of, nature is always open to our view, and 
w« may study it at our leisure, *' 'Tis elder scripture writ 
by God's own hand." The earth, the air, the sea, the rivers, 
the mountains, the rocks, the caverns, the animal and vegeta- . 
ble tribes are fraught with instruction. Nature is hot half 
explored ; and in what is pardy known, there are many mys- 
teries, which time, observation and experience must unfold. 
• 1 5. Every social library, amongother books, should be fur* 
nished with those of natural philosophy, botany, zoplogy, chy- 
mistry,hu8bandry, geography, and astronomy; that inquiring 
minds may be directed in their enquiries ; that they may see 
what is known, and what still remains to be discovered; and 
' that they may employ their leisure and their various opportu- 
nities in endeavouring to add to the stock of science, and thus 
enrich the world with their observations and improvements. 

14. Suffer me to add a few words on the use of spiritous 
liquor^ that bane of society, that destroyer of healdi, morals 
and property. Nature indeed has furnished her vegetable 
productions with spirit ; but she has so combined it with o- 
ther substances, that unless her work be tortured by fire, the 
spirit is not separated, and cannot prove pernicious. Why 
should this force be put on nature, to make her yield a nox- . 
ious draft, when all her original preparations are salutary; 

1 5. The juice of the apple, tfie fermentation of barley, and 
the decoction of spruce are amply sufficient for therefreshmetvt 
of man, let his labour be ever so severe, and his perspiration 
ever so copious. Our forefathers, for many year$ after the set- 
tlement of the country, knew not the use of distilled spirits. 

1 6. Malt was imported from England, and wine from the 
Westeni or Canary Islandis, with which they were refreshed, 
before their own fields and orchards yielded them a supply. 
An expedition "was once undertaken against a nation of Indi- 
ans, when there was but one pint of strong water (as it was 
then called) in the whole army^, and th^t was reserved for the 
sick; yet no complain| was made for want of refreshment. . 
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17. Could we but return to the primitive manners of our 
ancestors, in this respect, we should be frca from many of 
the disorders, both of body and mind, which are now ex- 
perienced* The disuse of ardent spirits, would also tend 
to ubolish the infamous traffic in slaves, by whose labour 
this baneful n^aterial is procured. , 

18. Divine Providence seems to be preparing the way 
for the destruction of that detestable commerced The in* 
surrections of the blacks in the West-Indies have already 
spread desolation over the most fertile plantations, and 
greatly raised the price of those commodities which wc 
have been used to import from, thence. 

19. If we could check the consumption of distilled spirits, 
and enter with vigour into the manufacture of maple sugars, 
of which ou]>forests would afford an ample supply, the dc* 
mand for West- India productions might be diminished ; 
the .plantations in the islands would not need fresh recruitl 
from Africa ; the planters would treat with humanity the 
r^Lmaining blacks ; the market for slaves would become less 
iftviting ; and the navigation, which is now employed in the 
most pernicious species of commerce which ever disgraced 
humanity, would be turned into some other (^ham^eL 

, 20. Were I to form a picture of happy society, it would 
he a town consisting of a due mixture of hills, vallies, and 
streams of water. The land well fenced and cultivated ; tha 
roads, and bridges in good repair; a decent inn for the re* 
freshment of travellers ; and for public entertainments. The 
mbabitants mostly husbandmen ; their wives and daugh- 
ters domestic manufacturers ;-a suitable proportion of hand* 
icraft workmen, and two or three traders ; a physician and 
lawyer, each of whom should have a farm for his support* 

S 1 . A clergyman of good ainderstanding^ of a candid dis* 
position an^ exemplary morals ; not a metaphysical nor st 
polemic, but a serious and practical preacher. A school* 
: piaster who. should understand his busmess, and teach his 
pupils to govern themselves. A sodal library, annually ioi^ 
creasing, and under good regulation. 

22» A club of sensible men, seeking mutual improvement* 
A decent musical society. No intriguing politician, horse 
jocky^ gambler or sot ; hut all such characters treated with 
contempt. Such a situation may be considered as the most fa- 
vourabls to social happiae9sof any which ihisworldcittajSi^A; 
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XV. Baron Haller, on the death of his Wife*. 

1.C1 HALL I sing thy death, Marianne ? What a theme! 

l!5 When my sigha interrupt my words, and one idea 

flies before the other ! The pleasures thou didst bestow on 

me, now augment my sorrows. I open the wounds of a 

, heart that yet bleeds, and thy death is renovated to me. 

2. But my passion was too violent—Thou didst merit it 
too well ; and thine image is too deeply engraven on my 
^ul, to permit me to -be silent* The expressions of thy 
iteve revivify, in some degree, my felicity: they afford m« 
a tender recollection of our faithful union, ks a remem« 
brance chou wouldest have left to me. 

3. These are not lines dictated by wit ; the artificial coi|i- 

Silaints of a poet. They are perturbed sighs which escape 
rom a heart not su^ient for its anguish. Yes, I am going 
to paint my troubled soul, affected by love and grief, that, 
only occupied by the most distressing images, wanders in 
a labyrinth of affliction. . 

4. I see thee yet, such as thou wast at death. I approach- 
ed thee, touched by the most lively despair. Thou didst 
call back thy last strength to express one word, whith I yet 
asked from thee. Osoul, fraught with the purest senti- 
inents, thou didst only appear disturbed for my afflictions ; 
thy last expressions were only those of love and tenderness | 
and thy last actions, only those of resignation. 

5. Whither shall I fly ? Where shall I find in this country 
an asylum, which only offers to me objects of terror ; This 
house in which I lost thee ; this sacred dome in which repose 
thy ashes; these children — Ah! my blood thills at the view of 
those tender images of thybeauty,who8e artless voices call foT 
their mother. Whither shall I fly t Why cannot I fly to thee? 

6. Does not my heart owe thee the sincerest tearsf Here 
thou hadst no other friend but me. It was I who snatched thee 
from the bosom of thy family; t^ou didst quit them to follow 
me. I deprived Ace of a countrywhere thou wast loved by re- 
latives who cherished thee,to conduct thee,alas, to the tomb. 

7. In those $ad adieus with which thy sister embraced 
thee, while the country gradually faded from our eyes, she 
lost our last glances ; then widi a softened kindness, mingled 
with a tender resignation, thou didst say, I depart with tr»i« 
quillity ; what can I regret ? My Haller accompanies me* 

8. Can I recollect wiAout tears, the day ilutt muted 2n« tl^ 
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thee» Yet even now, 'softened pleasure mingles with my 
sorrows, ailid rapture with my affliction. How tenderly loved 
% heart ! that heart which could forget every thing, birth, 
beauty and wealth ! and which, notwithstanding the avowal 
I made of my fortune, only valued me for my sentiments. 
9. Socm thou didst resign thy youth, and quit the world to 
be entirely mine ! Superior to ordinary virtue, thou wast only 
beautiful for me. Thy heart was alone attached to mine : care- 
less of thy fate, thou wast alone troubled with my lightest 
sorrows and enraptured with a glance thatexpressed content. 

10. A will, detached frotn the vanity^ of the world and re- 
signed to heaven; content, and a sweet tranquillity, that nei- 
ther Joy nor grief could disturb ; wisdom in the education of 
thy children: a heart overflowing with tenderness, yet free 
from weakness ; a heart made to soothe my sorrows; it was 
this that formed my pleasures, and that forms my griefs. 

11. And thus I loved thee— more than the world could 
believe — -more than I knew myself. How often in embracing 
thee with ardoilr; has my heart thought with trembling, Ah' 
If I should lose her!— How often have I wept in secret ? 

12. Yes, my grief will last, even when time shall have 
dried my tears: the heart knows other tears than those 
which cover the. face. The first flame of my youth, the 
sadly pleasing recollection of thy tendern«s8, the admira- 
tion of thy virtue, are an eternal debt for my heart. 

13. In the depth of the thickest woods, under the green 
^ade of the beach, where none will witness my complaints, 
I will seek for thy amiable image, and nothing shall distract 
my recollection. There I shall see thy graceful mcin, thy 
sadness when I parted from, thee, thy tenderness when I 
embraced thee, thy joy at my return. 

14. In the suWinie abodes of the celestial regions, I will 
loUew thee ; I will seek for thee beyond the stars that roll 
beneath thy feet. It is there that thy innocence will shine 
in, splendour of heavenly light ; it is there that with new 
str^gth thy soul shall enlarge its ancient boundaries. 

15. It is there that, accustoming thyself to the light of 
Divinity, thou findest thy felicity in its councils ; and that 
thou minglest thy voice with -the angelic choir, and a pray- 
«r in my favour* Them thou leamest the utility of my af- 
liction. CJod unfolds to thee the volume of fate ; thoti read- 
«stJht3 designs mi o[iHr»ep»rati09, and ^ f^lose of my^mr^iv* 
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16, O soul of perfectioti, which I Ipved with such ardour^ 
but which I think I loved not enough, how amiable^ art 
thou in the celestial splendour that environs thee ! A lively 
hope elevates me ^ refuse not thyself to my vows ; open thy- 
arms, I fly to be united eternally with thee. 

XVI. Story o/" Logan, a Mingo Chief. 

1. TN the spring of the year 1774, a robbery and murder 
J. were committed on an inhabitant of the frontiers of 

Virginia by two Indians of the Shawanese tribe. The neigh* 
bouring whites, according to their custom, undertook to 
punish this outrage in a summary way. Colonel Crcsap, a 
ms^ infamous for the many murders he had committed on 
those much injured people, collected a party, and proceed* 
ed down the Kanhaway in quest of vengeance. 

2. Unfortunately, a canoe of women and children, with one 
man only, was seen coming from the opposite shore unarm-* 
ed, and unsuspecting any hostile attack from the whites. Cre>» 
sap and his party concealed themselves on the bank of the 
river ; and the moment the.^anoe reached the shore, singled 
out their objects, and at one fire killed every person in it. 

3. This happened to be the family of Logan, who had 
long been distinguished as the friend of the whites. This 
unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He accordingly 
signalized himself in the war which ensued. ^ 

4. In the autumn of the same year, a decisive bdttle was 
fought at the mouth of the great Kanhaway, between the 
collected fo/ces of the ShawaneSe, Mingoes, and DelaW^res, 
and a detachment of the ^ Virginia miUtia* The Indians 
were defeated and sued for peace. ' 

5. Logan, however, disdained to be seen among the 
suppliants ; but least the sincerity of a treaty should be dis« . 
turbed, from which so distinguished a chief absented him* 
self, he sent by a messenger, the following speech, to be 
delivered to Lord Dunmoris. 

6» " I appeal to any white man to 6ay, if tiver be enter- 
ed Logan^s cabin hungry, "and he gave hirti no meat ; i£ . 
' ever he came cold atid naked, and h^ clothed him not.— 
^ During the last long and bloody i^ar, Logan remained - idle 
^in his isabin, an advocate for peace. 
..^ #^ ^ Such wsBi^y love for.iha whifof, diat tny eouutiymeii 
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pointed as they passed by, and said, Logan is the friend of 
white men. I have even thought to have lived with you^kad it 
not been for the injuries of one man. Col. Cresap, the last 
spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the rela- 
tions of Logan, not even sparing my women and children, 

8* " There rujis not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature. This called on me for revenge^ I have 
sought it ; 1 have killed many; I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace | 
but do not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear.-— 
Logan never felt fear. He will not turn on his heel to save 
his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan ?— Not one." 

XYIL Speech of a ScythianAmbassado& to Axexanoeb^ 

l."VTJTHEN the Scythian ambassadors waited on Alex- 
T T ander the Great, they gazed on him a long time 
without speaking a word, being very probably surprised, as 
they formed a judgment of men from their air and stature, 
to find that his did not answer the high idea they entertain- 
ed of him from his. fame. 

2« At last the oldest of the ambassadors addressed him 
thys : " Had the gods given thee a body proportioned to 
thy ambition, the whole universe would have been too lit- 
tle, for thee. With one hand thou wouldest touch the east, and 
with the other the west ; and not satisfied with this, thou 
wouldest follow the sun, and know where he hides himself* 

d. " But what have we to do with thee ? We never set 
foot in thy country. May not those who inhabit woods be 
allowed to live without knowing who thou art, and whence 
thou comest ? We will neither command over, nor submijt 
to any man. 

4f " And that thou mayest be sensible what kind of peo- 
ple the Scythians are, know that we received from heaven, 
as a rich present, a yoke of oxen, a ploughshare, a dart, a 
javelin, and a cup. These we make use of, both with our 
friends^ and against our enemies. 

5* To our friends we give corn, which we procure by 
the labour of our oxen ; with them we offer wine to the godte 
in our cup; and with regard to our enemies, we combat 
them at a distance with our arrows, and near at haivd witk 
oiyr javelitss. 
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. 6* ^^ But thou who boasted thy coming to extH*pate irob- 
bers, art thyself the greatest robber upon earth* Tlioa h^st 
plundered all nations thou overcaipest ; thoir hast pes* 
sessed thyself of Lybia^ invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactria- 
na 9 thou art forming a design to march as far as India, and 
now thou comest hither to seize upon our herds of cattle. 

7. ^^ The great possessions thou hast, only make thee co- 
vet the more eagerly what thou hast not. If thou art a 
god, thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not deprive 
them of their possessions. 

8« " If thou art a mere man, reflect always on what.thou 
art They whom thou shalt not molest will be thy true 
friends : the strongest friendships being contracted between 
equals ; and they arc esteented equals who have not tried 
tl\eir strength against each other* But do not svippose that 
those Y^honi thou conquerest cai) love thee.*' 

XVlII. Sin^uhr Adventure o/Ges. Putnam* 

i."WJKrBrEN General Putnam first moved to Pomfret^ \u 

▼ T Connecticut, in the year 1739, the country wiis 
new and much infested with wolves. Great havoc wa^ 
made among the sheep by a she- wolf, which, with her an-, 
nual whelps^ had for several years continued in that vicini- 
ty. The young ones were commpnly destroyed by the vi- 
gilance of the hunters ; but the old one was too sagacious 
to be ensnared by Ihem. 

2. This wolf, at length became such ^n intolerable nui- 
sance, that Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five 
of his neighbours to hunt alternately until diey could desti-oy 
her» Two, by rotation, were to be constantly in pursuit. It 
was known, thiat, having lost the toes from one foot, by a 
steel trap, she made one track shorter than the other. 

3. By this vestige, the pursuers recognized in a light 
snow, the route of this pernicious animal. Having follow- 
ed her to Connecticut river, and found she had turned back 
in a direct course towards Pomfret, they immediately re- 
tiu*ned, and by ten o'clock the next morning the blood- 
hounds had driven her into a den, about three miles dis- 
tant from the house of Mr. Putnam. 

4. The people soon collected with dogs, guns,*traw, fire 
and sulphuri to attack the common enemy. With thisap- 
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ratus several unsuccessful efforts were made to force her 
from the den. The hounds came back badly wouilded, and 
refused to return. The smoke of blazing straw hod no cf- 
fecU — Nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, widi which 
the cavern was filled, compel her to quit the retirement. 

.5. Wearied with such fruitless attempts (which had 
brought the time to ten o'clock at night) Mr. Putnam tried 
once ..more to o^ake his dog enter, but in vain; he pr#po^- 
ed to bis negro man then to go down into the cavern and 
shoot the wolf. The negro declined the hazardous service. 

6. Then it was- that theirtnaster, angiy at the disappoint- 
ment, and declaring that he was ashamed at having a coW'* 
ard in his family, resolved himself to destroy the ferocious 
beast, lest she should escape through some unknown fissure 
of the rock. 

7. His neighbours strongly remonstrated against the pe- 
rilous enterprise ; but he knowing that wild animals were 
intimidated by fire, and having provided several strips of, 
birch bark, the only combustible material which he could 
obtaiti, that would afford light in thb deep and darksome 
cave, prepared for his descent. 

8. Having accordingly divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his legs, 
by which h^ might be pulled back, at a concerted signal, he 
entered, head foremost, with a blazing torch in his hand. 

9. Having groped his passage till he came to a horizontal 
part of the den, the most terrifying darkness appeared in 
front of the dim circle of light afforded by his torch. It was 
silent as the house of death. None but monsters of the de- 
sert had ever before explored this solitary mansion of horror. 
"^ 10. He cautiously proceeding onward came to an ascent, 
which4ie slowly mounted on his hands and knees, until he 
discovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, which was sit- 
ting at the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of 
iirc, she gnashed her teeth and gave a sullen growl. 

11. As soon as he had made the necessary discovery, he 
kicked the rope as a Signal for pulling him out. The peo- 
ple at the mouth of the -den^ who had listened with painful 
anxiety, hearing the growling of the wolf, and supposing 
I their friend to be in the most imminent danger, drew him 
forth with such celerity that he was stripped of his clothes, 
and severely bruised. 
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12. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his gua 
with nine buck shot, holdiiig a torch in one hand and the 
inusket in the other, he descended a second time. When he 
drew nearer than before, the wolf assuming a still more fierce 
and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, snapping 
her teeth, and dropping her head between her legs, was evi- 
dently in the attitude and on the point of springing at him. 

13* At this critical instant, he levelled and fired at her 
head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the 
smoke, he immediately found himself drawn out of the cave. 
,But having refreshed himself and permitted the smeke to 
dissipate, he went down the third time. 

14. Once more he came within sight of the wolf, which 
appearing very passive, he applied the torch to her noae ; 
and perceiving her dead, he took hold of her ears, and then 
kicking the rope (still tied round his legs) the people above 
with no small exultation, dragged them both out together. 

XIX. The a^ed Prisoner released from the BastiL 
1. 1^[0 where else on earth, perhaps, has human mise« . 
J^ ry, by human means, been rendered so lasting, 9o 
complete, or so remediless, as in that despotic prison, the j 
Bastil — This the following case niay suffice to evince, the 
particular^ of which are from that elegant and 'energetic 
writer, Mr. Mercer. 

2. The heinous oiFence which naerited an imprisonment 
surpassing torture, and rendering death a blessing, was no 
more than some unguarded expressions, implying disres- 
pect towards the late Gallic monarch, Louis XV. 

3. Upon the acession of Louis XVL to the throne, the 
ministers, then in office, moved by humanity, began their 
adm'' listration with an act of clemency and justice. They 
inspected the registers of the Bastil, and set many prisoners 
at liberty. 

4. Among those there was an eld man who h^d groaned 
in confinement for forty -seven years, between four thick and; 
cold stone walls. Hardened by adversity, which strengthens / 
both the mind and constitution, when they are not overpow-* 
cred by it, he had resisted the horrors of his long imprison- 
ment, with an invincible and manly spirit. 

5. His locks, white, thin and scattered, had sdmostacquir- 
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cd the rigidity of iron j whilst his body, environed for so long 
a time by a coffin of stone, had borrowed from it a firm and 
compact habit. The narrow door of his tomb, turning upon 
its grating hinges, opened not as usual by halves, and an 
unknown voice announced his liberty, and bade him depart. 

6. Believing thi.s to be a dream, he hesitated; but at 
length rose up and walked forth with trembling steps, amaz» 
ed at the space he traversed. The stairs of the prison, the 
halls, the court seemed to him vast, immense, and almost 
without bounds. 

7. He stopped from time to time, and gazed around like 
a bewildered traveller. His vision was with difficulty re- 
conciled to the clear light of day. He contemplated the 
heavens as a new object. His eyes remained fixed, and he 
could not even weep. 

8. Stupified with the newly acquired power of changing 
his position, his limbs, like his tongue, refused in spite of 
his efforts, to perform their office. At length he got through 
the formidable gates* 

9. When he felt the motion of the carriage which was 
prepared to transport him to his former habitation, he 
screwed out and uttered some inarticulate sounds ; and as 
he could not bear this new movement, he was obliged to 
descend. Supported by a benevolent arm; he sought out 
the street where he had fonnerly resided ; he found it, but 
no trace of his house remained ; one of the public edifices 
occupied the spot where it had stood. 

10. He now saw nothing which brought to his recollec- 
tion either that particular quarter, the city itself, or the ob- 
jects with which he was formerly acquainted. The houses 
of his nearest neighbours, which were fresh in his memory, 
had assumed a new appearance. 

11. In vain were his looks directed to all the objects 
around him ; he could discover nothing of which he had the 
smallest remembrance. Terrified, he stopped and fetched 
a deep sigh. To him what did it import, that the city was 

E copied with living creatures ? None of them were alive to 
im ; he was unknown to all the world, and he knew nobo- 
dy ; and whilst he wept he regretted his dungeon. 

12. At the name of the Bastil, which he often pronounced 
5aid even claimed as an asylum, and the sight of hjs clothes 
which marked his former age, the crowd gathered around 

G 
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hiin; cUdosity, blended v/^ith pity, fcxcited their attention* 
The most aged asked him many questions, but liad no re- 
membmncc of the circumstances which he recapitulated. 

13. At length accident brought to his way an ancient dt>-^ 
inestic^ now a superannuated porter^ who, confined to his^ 
lodge for fifteen years, had barely sufficient strength to open 
ithe gate. Even he did not know the master he had served ; 
but informed him that grief and ihisfortune had brought 
his \^ife to the grave thirty years 'before ; that his children 
were gone abroad to distant climes^ and that of all his rela« 
tiohs and friends, none now remained. ^ 

14. This recital was made with the indifferencewhich peo- 

Sle discover for events long passed and almost fi)rgotteii. 
^'he miserable man groaned, andgToaned alone. The crowtl 
around offering only unknown features to his view,nftade him 
feel the excesses of his calamities, even more than he would 
have done in the dreadful solitude which he had left. 

15. Overcome with sorroifi^, he presented himself before 
the minister to whose humanity he owed that liberty which 
was now a burden to him. Bowing down, he said, ^^ Restore 
me again to that prison from which you have taken me. I 
cannot survive the loss of my nearest relations ; of my 
friends ; and in a word, of one whole generation. Is it pos- 
sible in the same mon\ent to be informed of this universal 
destruction, and not to ^ish for death ? 

» 16. "'oThis general mortality, which to others come slow- 
ly and by degrees, has to me been instantaneous, the opera- 
tion of a moifnent. Whilst secluded from society, I lived 
with myself only ; l)Ut here I can neither, live with myself^ 
nor with this new race, to whom my anguish and despair 
appear only as a dream." 

1 7. The minister was melted ; he caused the old domestic 
to attend this unfortunate person, as only ^he could talk to 
him of his family. 

18» This discourse was the single consolation which he re- 
ceived ; for he shunned intercourse with the new race, bom , 
since he had been exiled fron^ the world ; and he passed his^ 
time in the midst "of Paris in the same solitude as he had 
done whilst confined in a dungeon for almost half a century. 

19* But the chagrin and mortification of meeting nof)er*» 
son who could say to him, ** We irere formerly knolirn tb 
aach other,** soon put an end to his Uft. 
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XX* A Description ofthe^ Falls or Niagara* 

t. A MONGthemanynaturalcuriosities which this coun'^ 
x!IL try aifords, the cataract of Nia^ra is infinitely the 
greatest* In order to have a tolerable idea of this stupen- 
dous fall of water, it will be necessary to conceive that part 
df the country in which Lake Erie is situated, to be elevated 
^bove that which contains X^ake Ontario, about 300 feet. 

2. The slope which separatt^s the upper and lower coun* 
try is generally very steep, and in many places almost per- 
pemiicular* It is formed t)y hori2;ontal strata of stone, great 
part of vyhich is what we commonly call lime stone. The 
slope naay be traced from thr north side of Lake Ontario^ 
near the bay of TcrontQ. round the west end ol the lake ; 
tht^nce its direction is generally cast, between Lake Ontario^ 
and Lake Lne ; it crosses the strait oi j^^iagara, and the 
Ch**nr5eco river; after which it becomes lost in the coun« 
try towards^ the Seneka Lake. 

3. It i% to this slope that our coujntry is indebted, both fpr 
the cataract of Niagara and the great falls of the Cheneseco* 
The cataract-of Niagara, was formerly down at the nonh- 
«ni side of the slope, near to that place which is now known 
by the name of the Landing ; but ixova the great length of 
time, added to the great quantity of water, and distance 
which it falls, the solid stone is worn away, for about seven ^ 
mlles^ up towards Lake Erie, and a chasm is formed which 
no person can approach without horror. 

4. Down this chasm, the water rushes with a most astonish- 
ing velocity, after it makes the great pitch. In going up the 
road near this chasm, the fancy is constantly engaged in the 
contenriplation of the most romantic and awful prospects im- 
aginable, until, at length, the eye catches the falls ; the imagi- 
nation is instantly arrested, and you admire in silence! The 
river is about one hundred and thirty-five rods wide at the 
falla, and the perpendicular pitch one hundred and fifty feet- , 

5. Tlie fall of this vast body of water produces a sound 
which is frequently heard at the distance of twenty miles, and 
a sensible tremulous motion in the earth for some rods round. 
A heavy fog or cloiad is constantly ascending from the falls, 
in which rainbows may always be seen when the sun shines* 

6. This 'fog, or spray^ in the winter season* falls upop the 
xseighbouring trees, where it congeals, and produces a most 
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beautiful chrystalbe appearance. Thfe remark is equally 
applicable to the falls of the Chenesqco. 

7. The difficulty which would attend levelling the rapids 
in the chasm, prevented my attempting it ; but I conjecture 
the water must descend at leaist sixty-five feet. The per- 
pendicular pitch at the cataract is at least 1 50 feet ; to these 
add fifty-eight feet, which the water falls in the last half 
mile, immediately above the falls, and we have two hun- 
dred and seventy- three feet, whieh the water falls in a dis- 
tance of about seven miles and a half* 

8. If either ducks or geese, inadvertently alight in the 
rapids, above the great cataract, they are incapable of get- 
ting on the wing agaio, and are instantly hurried on to de-* 
struction. There is one appearance at this cataract, wor- 
thy of some attention, and which I do not remember to hgye 
seen noted by any writer. 

9. Just below the great pitch, the water and foam may be 
seen puffed up in spherical figures, nearly as large as com- . 
mon cocks of hay; they burst at the top, and project a co- 
lumn of spray to a prodigious height ; they then subside 
and are succeeded by others, which burst in like manner. 
This appe£irance is moat conspicuous about half way be- 
tween the island that divides the falls, and the west side of 
the strait, where the largest column of water descends. 

XXL Ifarrati'Oeof the captivity of Mrs. Jemim AHowE,to^<?n- 
by the Indians at Hinsdale^ N. Hampsh^: e^July 27, 1755. 

1. AS Messrs. Caleb Howe, Hilkiah Grout, and Benja- 
jLJL min Gafiield, who had been hoeing corn in the mea- 
dow, west of the river, were returning home, a little before 
sunset, to a place called Bridgeman's Fort, they were fired 
upon by twelve Indians who had ambushed their path. 

2. Howe was on horseback, with two yOung lads, his 
children, behind him. A ball, which broke his thigh, brought 
him to the ground. His horse ran a few rods and felf like- 
wise, and both the lads were taken. The Indians in their 
savage manner, coming up to Howe, pierced his body with 
a spear, tore off his scalp, struck a hatchet in his head, and 
left him in this forlorn condition. 

S. He was found alive the riiorning after^ by a party of 
jnen from Fort Hinsdale ; and being asked by one of the par- 
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ty whether he knew hiniv he anawered. Yes, I know yPU 
all. These were his last words^ though he did not expire 
antil after his friends had arrived with him at Fort Hins- 
dale* Groiit was so fortunate as to escape unhurt. 

4. But GafSeld in attempting to wade through the nver^ 
at a GertaiQ place, which was indeed fordable at that time, 
was unfortunately drowned; Flushed with the success they 
had piet with here, the savages went direcdy tp Bridgman^ 
Fort. There was no man in it, and only three women an4 
some children, Mrs. Jemima Howe, Mrs. Submit Grout| 
and Mrs. Eunice Gaffield. 

5. Their husbands I need not mention again, and their 
feelijags , at this juncture I will not attempt to describe* 
They ha<} heard the enemy's guns, but knew not what hap* 
pened to their friends. 

6. Cxtremely anxious for their safety, they stood longin^^ 
to embrace them, until at length, concludmg from the noise 
they heard without, that some of them were come, they un- 
barred the gate in a hurry to receive them ; when lo ! to their 
inexpressible disappointment and surprise, instead of their 
.husbaqds, in rushed a number of hideous Indians, to whom 
they and their tender oifsprings became an easy prey ; and 
from whom they had nothing to expect, but either an im« 
mediate death, or a long and doleful captivity. 

7^ The latter of these, by the favour of Providence, turn* 
ed out to he the lot of these unhappy women, and their stiU 
mojjc ahhappy, because more helpless children. Mrs. Gaf- 
field had but one, Mrs. Grout had three, and Mrs. Howe 
seven. The eldest of Mrs. Howe's was eleven years old^ 
^fid |tb@ youngest but six months. 

9, IThe two eldest were daughters, which she had by her 
first husband, Mr* William PJiip$, who was also slain by 
ihe IpdiaQs, of which I doubt not you have seen an account 
in Mr. Doolittle's history*. It was from the mouth of «hi3 
' woi^an ^at I ]iately received the foregoing account. She 
i^Q gave me, I doiil^ not, a triie, though to be sure a very 
brief and impe|feci history of her captivity, which I here 
ii^ert ifor your perusal. . , 

9. Xh^ Indians (shesays) having plunjdered and pyjt fire 
to %hc fort, we marched, as^ near as I could judge, a mile 
and a hsdf into the woods, where we cacamped that nighU/ 

la Wjtiei;^ l^bie jppuoriung came, and we ,ha4 advanced^ 

^ G % : ■ / ' 
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much farther, six Indian? were sent back to the place of out 
late abode, who coUectcd'a little more plunder, and destroy- 
ed some other effects that had been left behind ; but they 
did not return until the day was so far spent, that it was 
judged best to continue where they were through the night. 

11. Early the next morning, we set off for Canada, and 
continued our march eight days successively, until we had 
reached the place where the Indians had left their canoes, 
about fifteen miles "from Crown Point. This was a long 
and tedious march; but the captives, by divine assistance, 
were enabled to endure it with less trouble and difficulty 
than they had reason to expect. 

12. From such savage masters, in such indigent circum- 
stances, we could not rationally hope for kinder treatment 
than we receive^. Some of us, it is true, had a harder lot 
than others ; and, among my children, I thought my son 
Squire had the hardest of any. 

13. He was then only four years old, and when we stop- 
|>ed to rest our weary limbs, and he sat down on his master's 
pack, the savage monstet would often knock him off; and 
sometimes too with the handle of his hatchet. Several ugly 

^ marks, indented in his head by the cruel Indians, at that 
tender age, "are still plainly to be seen. 

14. At length we arrived at Crowfi Point, and took up our 
^ quarters there, for the space of near a week. In the mean 

time some of die Indians went to Montreal, and took seve- 
ral of the weary captives along with them, with a view of 
selling them to the French^ They did notsucceed, however, 
in finding a market for any of them. 

15. They gave my youngest daughter to the goyeloor, dc 
Vaudreuil— had a drunken frolic, and returned a^in to 
Crown Point, with the rest of their prisoners. From hence 
we set off for St. John*s, in four or five canoes, just as night 
was coming on, and were soon surrounded with darkness*^ 

16. A heavy storm hung over us. The sound of the roll- 
ing thunder was very terrible upon the waters, which at every 
Aash of expansive lightning seeiped to be all in a blaze. Yet 
to this we were indebted for all the light we enjoyed. No 
€>bject could we discern any longer than the flashes lasted* 

\ 1 7. In this posture we sailed in our open, tottering canoes, 

■^ — ^s^^-l^dost the whole of that dreary night. The morning indeed 

not yet began ¥> dawn, when we all wen* phorc j and 
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having collected a heap of sand and gravel for a pillow, I laid 
myself down, with my tender infant by my side, not know- 
ing where any of my other children were, or what a mise- 
rable condition they might be in. 

18. The next day, however, under the wing of that ever- 
present and all-powerful Providence, which had preserved 
us through the darkness and imminent dangers of the pre- 
.ceding night, \Ve all arrived in safety at St. John's. 

19. Our next movement was to St. Francois, tlie metrop- 
olis^ if I may so call it, to which the Indians who led us cap- 
^tive belonged. Soon after our arrival at that wretched capi- 
tal, a council, consisting of the chief Sachem and some prm- 
cipal warriors of the St. Francois tribe, was convened ; and 
after the ceremonies usual on such occasions were over, I 
was conducted and delivered to an old squaw, whom the 
Indians told me I must call my mother. 

SQ. My infant still continued to be the property of its ori- 
ginal Indian owners. I was nevertheless permitted to keep 
it with me a while longer, for the sake of saving them the 
trouble of looking after it. When the weather began to grow 
cold, shuddering at the prospect of approaching winter, I 
acquainted my new mother, that I did not thmk it would be 
possible for me to endure it, if I must spend it with her, 
and fare as the Indians did. 

21. Listening to my repeated and earnest solicitations, that 
I might be disposed of among some of the French inhabi- 
tants of Canada, she at length set off with me and my infant, 
.attended by some male Indians, upon a journey to Montreal, 
in hopes of finding a market for me there. But the attempt 
proved unsuccessful, and the journey tedious indeed. 

22: Our provision was so scanty as well as insipid and 
Aisavory, the weather was so cold, and the travelling so 
very bad, that it often seemed as if I must have perished 
on the way. 

23. While we were at Montreal, we went into the house 
of a certain French gtentleman, whose lady being sent for, 
and coming into the room where I was, to examine me, 
seeing I had an infant, exclaimed with an oath^ ** I will 

' iiot buy a woman who has a child, to look after." 

24. There was a swill-pail standing near nie, in which I 
observed some crusts and crumbs of bread swinpiming on the 
surface of the greasy liquor it contained* Sorely pinched w^*** 
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hunger, I skimmed th«m olT with my bands, and ate them i 
and this was all the refreshment which (he bouse ;»fforded m<^. 

' 95f Somewhere in tbe<:oarse pf ihis visit to Montreal, my 
Indian mother was so unfortunate as to catch the small-poj^,. 
of ^bicb distemper she died soon after pur return, which was 
by water to St. Francois* And now came on the seaspii 
wh^u the Indians began to prepare for a winter's hunt* 

26* I was ordered to return my popr child to those t>f 
them who still claimed it as their property. This was a se- 
vere trial* The babe clung to my bosom with all its might ; 
but I was obliged to pluck it thence, and deliver it, shriek-^ 
ing and screaming, enough to penetrate a heart of ston^^ 
into the hands of those unfeeling wretches, whose tender 
mercies may be termed cruel. 

27. It was soon carried olF by a hunting party of those 
Indians^ to a place called Missisko, at the lower end of Lak^. 
Cbamplain, whither in about a month, it was my fortune to 
follow them. And here I found it, it is true, but in a coa- 
dition that afforded me no great satisfaction } it being great- 
ly emaciated, and almost starved. 

28. I took it in my arms, put its face to mine, and it in* 
stantly bit me with such vic^ence, that it seemed as if I must 
have parted with a piece of my cheek* I was permitted to 
lodge with it that and the two following nights ; but every 
mor ing that intervened, the Indians, I suppose on purpose 
to torment me, sent me away to another wigwam, which stood 
9t a little distance, though not so far from the one in which 
my distressed infant was confined, but that I could plainly 
hear its incessant cries, and heart-rending lamentations* 

29. In this deplorable condition, I was obliged to take my 
leave of it on ther morning of the third day after my arri- 
val at the place. We moved down the lake several miles the 
same day; and the night following was remarkable on ac- 
count of the great earthquake which terribly shook that 
howling wilderness* 

, SO* Among the islands het«abouts, we spent the winter 
season, often shifting our quarters, and roving itbout from 
one place to another ; our family consisting of three persona 
only, beside myself, vi£. my late mother's daughter, whom 
therefore I called my sister, her sanhop, and a pappoos* 

51* They once left me alone two dismal nights ; and wheii 
they returned to me again, perceiving them smile ^ eacH 
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Other, I asked what is the matter ? They replied that two of 
my children were no more. One of them, they said, died a 
natural death, and the other was knocked on the head. 

32. I did not utter many words, but my heart was sorely 
pained within me, and my mind exceedingly troubled with 
strange and awful ideas* I often imagined, for instance, that 
I plainly saw the naked carcases of mydeceased childrcnhang- 
ingupon the limbs of the trees, as the Indians are wont to 
hang the rawhides ef those beasts which they take in hunting. 

33. It was not long, however, before it was so ordered 
by kind Pa)vidence, that I should be relieved in a good 
measure from those horrid imaginations ; for as I was walk- 
ing one day upon the ice, observing a smoke at some dis^ 
tance upon the land, it must proceed, thought I, from the 
fire of some Indian hut, and who knows but some of my 
p6or children may be there. 

34. My curiosity thus excited, led me to the place^ and 
there I (bund my son Caleb, a little boy between two and 
three years old, wliom I had lately buried in apprehension 
at least ; or rather imagined to have been deprived of life, 
and perhaps also denied a decent grave. 

35. I found him likewise in tolerable health and circum- 
stances, under the protection of a fond Indian mother : and 
moreover had the happiness of lodging with him in my 
arms one joyful night. Again we shifted our quarters, and 
when we had travelled eight or ten miles upon the snow 
and icfc, came to a place where the Indians manufactured 
sugar, which they extracted from the maple tre€6» 

36. Here an Indian came to visit us, whom I knew^ and 
who could speak English. He asked me, why I did not go 
to se^ my son Squire. I replied that I had lately been m- 
formed he was d^ad. He assured me he was yet alive, and 
but two or three miles off, on the opposite side of the lake. 

3r. At my request, he gave me the best directions he could 
to the place of his abode. I resolved to embrace the first 
opportunity that ofFered of endeavouring to search it out. 
While I was busy in contemplating this afFaif, the Indians 
obtained a little bread, of which they gave me a small share. 

38. I did not taste a morsel of it myself, but saved it all for 
my poor child, if I should be so lucky as to find him. At 
length, having obtained of my keeper leave to be absent for 
one day, I set off early in the morning, and ste^criiig, as well 
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as I could, ^ecordiitg to the directions which the friendly Xn- 
dian had given me, I quickly found the plac^ wMich he hs^d 
so accurately marked out. 

S9. I beheld as I drew nigh, my little son without the 
camp ; but he looked, thought I, like a starved and mangy 
puppy, that had been wallowing in the a^hes. 1 took hiin 
in my ^rms, and he spoke to me thes^ words in the Indian. 
tongue ; '* Mother are you come f" 

40. I took him into the wigwam with me, and observing 
a. number of Indian children in it, I distributed ail the bread 
which I had reserved foe my own child, among them ^1 i 
otherwise I should have given great offence. 

41^ My little boy appeared to be very fond of »his pevr 
jmother, kept as near me as possible while I stayed ; an4 
when I told him I must go, he fell as though he had bcea 
knopked down with a club. 

42. But having recommended him to the care of Him who 
Hiade him, when the day was far spent, and the timt would, 
permit me to stay no longer, I departed, you may well sup- 
pose, with a heavy load at my heart. The tidings I had re- 
ceived of the death of my youngest child, had a little before 
been confirmed to me beyond a doubt ; but I could not 
mourli so heartily for the deceased, as for the living child. 

43. When the winter broke up, we removed to St. John^g, 
smd through the ensuing summer, our principal residcnqe 
was at no great distance from the fort at that place. In th^ 
mean time, however, my sister's husband having been out 
with a scouting party to some of the English setdements, 
liad a driuiken frolic at the fort when he returned. 

44. His Avife, who never got drunk, but had often expert* 
cnced the ill effects of her husband's intemperance, fearing 
wh^t the consequences might prove, if l\e should come. home, 
in a morose and turbulent humour, to avoid his insolence 
proposed that we should both retire, and keep out of the 
reach of it, until the storm abated, 

45. We absconded accordingly : but it so happened, that 
I returned, and ventured into his presence, before his wife 
had presumed to come nigh him. I found him in his wigwam 
and in g surly mood ; and not being able to revenge upQn his 
wife, because she w?is not at home, he laid hold of me, and 
hurried me to the fort ; and, for a trifling consideration, $pld 
me to a French gentleman, who^e nanae was Saccapee. 
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46. It 18 sm ill wind certainly that blows npbody any good. 
I had been with the Indians a year lacking fourteen days ; 
and if not for tny sister, yet for me it was a lucky ctrcum- 
stanos indeed, which thus in an unexpected moment, snatch- 
ed me out of their cruel hsmds, and placed me beyond the 
reach of their insolent power. 

,47« After my Indian master had disposed of me in the 
manner related above ,and the moment of sober reflection had 
drrived,perceiving that the man who bought me had taken the 
advantage of him in an unguarded hour,his resentment began 
to kit)dle,.and his indignation rose so high, that he threaten- 
ed to kill me if he should meet me alone i or if he could not 
revenge himself thus, that he would set fire to the fort. 
^ 4fB. I was therefore secreted in an upper chamber, and the 
fort carefuUv guarded, until his wrath had time to copl» 
My service m the family, to which I was advanced, was 
perfect freedom in comparison with what it hadfaeen among 
the barbarous Indians. 

' 49. My new master and mistress were both as kind and 
generous towards m^ as I could reasonably expect. I seldom 
asked a favour of cither of them, but it was readily granted. 
In consequence of which I had it in my power, in many in- 
stances, to administer aid and refreshment to the poor pri- 
i8on«rs of^my pwn nation, who were brought into St. John's 
during my abode in the family of the above-mentioned be- 
nevolent and hospitable Saccapee. 

^O. Vet even in this family, such trials awaited me as I 
had little reiason to expect ; but stood in need of a large 
stock of prudence, to enable me to encounter them. In 
this I was gready assisted by the governor, and Col. Schuy- 
ler^ who was then a prisoner. 

51. 1 w^s moreover under unspeakable obligations to 
Ac governor 6n another account. I had received intelli- 
geljcefrbm my daughter Mary, the purport of whifch waS^ 
Aat ther^ was a prospect of her being shortly married to a 
young Indian of the tribe of St. Francois, with which tribe 
she had continued from the beginning of her captivity. 
These were heavy tidings, ^d added greedy to the poig- 
nancy of my other iafflictiotra^ 

5^. However, not long after I had heard this melancholy 
news, an opportunity presented of acquainting that humane 
aiid generous gendeman, the commander in chief) and xdy il- 
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lustriotis benefactor, with this affair alsc^ who in compassiou 
for niy sufferings, and to mitigate my sorrows, issued his.pr- 
ders in good time, and had my daughter taken away from 
the Indians, and conveyed to the same nunnery where her 
sister was then lodged, with his express injunction, that they 
should both of them together be well looked after, and care- 
fully educated as his adopted children. 

53. In this school of superstition and bigotrjs they cc«i- 
tinued while the wiar in those days between France and 
Great Britain lasted. At the conclusion of which war, the 
governor went home to France, took my eldest daughter 
along with him, and married her there to a French gentle- 
nan, whose name is Cron Lewis. 

54. He was at Boston with the fleet under Count d*Estaing, 
(I77iy and one of his clerks. My other daughter still con- 
tmuing in the nunnery, a considerable time had elapsed after 
my return from captivity, when I made a journey to Canada, 
resolving to use my best endeavours not to return without her. 

55. I arrived just in time to prevent her being sent to 
France. She was to have gone in the next vessej that sailed 
for that place. And I found it extremely difficult to prevail 
with her to quit the nunnery and go home with me. 

56* Yea, she absolutely refused ; and all the persuasions 
and arguments I could use with her were to no effect, until 
after I had been to the governor, and obtained a letter from 
him to the superintendant of the nuns, in which he threat- 
ened, if my daughter should not be delivered immtcdiatcly 
into my hands, or could not be prevailed with to submit to 
my parental authority^ that he would send a band of sol« 
diers to assist me in bringing her away. 

57. But so extremely bigotted was she to the customs and 
religion of the place, that arter all, she left it with thcgreatcst 
reluctance, and the most bitter lamentations, which she con- 
tinued as we passed the streets, and wholly refused to be 
comforted. My good friend major Small, whom we met 
with on the way, tried all he could to consoles her ; and was 
so very kind and obliging as to bear us company, and carry 
my daughter behind him on horseback. ^ 

58. But I have run on a little before my story ; for I have 
. not yet informed you of the means and manner of my own 

redemption ; to the accomplishing of which, the recovery of 
my daughter just mentioned^ and the ransoming of some of 
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my Other children,sevetal gentlemen of note contributed not 
a Kttle ;to whose goo<lness therefore, I am greatly indebted, 
and sincerely hope I shall never be so ungrateful as to forget it, 
59^ Col. Schuyler, in particular, was so very kind and gen- 
erous as to advance 2700 livres to procure a ransom for tny- 
setf and three of my children. He accompanied and con- 
ducted U8 from Montreal to Albany, and entertained us In 
the most friendly and hospitable manner a considerable time, 
at his own house, and I believe, entirely at his own expense. 



XXII. TAe Whistle. 

!• ""WTfTHEN I was a child of seven years old, say^ Dr. 
▼ T Franklin, my friends on a holiday filled my litdc 
pockets with coppers. I went directly to a shop where they 
sold toys for children ; ami being charmed with the sound of 
a Whistle, which I met by the way in the hands of another 
boy, I voluntarily offered, and gave all my money for one. 

2. I then came home, and went whistling all over the 
house, much pleased with my whistle ; but disturbing all the 
family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, understanding 
the birgain I had made, told me, I had given four times as 
niuch for it ris it was worth. 

3. This put me in mind of what good things I might have 
lK)ught with the rest of the money. And they laughed at 
nae so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and 
the reflection gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave 

: i»e pleasure. 

- 4* This, however, was afterwards of use to me ; the im- 
f. pression continuing on my mind,* so that often when I wa« 
I tempted to buy some unnecessary thing,I said tomyself,i>5n'^ 
j iive too much for the Whittle* And so 1 sBvtd my mcney^ 
'5. As I grew up and came into the world, and observed 
I the actions of men, I thought I met with many, very ^any^ 
I y^ho gave too much for the Whistle* 

\ ^ 6. When I saw one too ambitious of court favours, sacrifi- 
( cing his 4nie in attemlance at kvees, his repose, Kis liberty^ 
• his virtue, and perhaps his friends to obtain it, I have said 
I tQ myself. This man gives too much for his Whistle. 
\ 7. When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
; ploying himself io politica]^bwstles,neglecting his own dBsurs^ 
' ■ ' ■ • -ft - . * 
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ixvi ruining them by that neglect, He pays, said I, too much 
for his Whistle. 

8« If I knew a miser, who gave up every kind of comfort* 
able living, alLthe pleasure of doing good to others, all the 
esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys of benevolent 
friendship, for the sake of accumulating wealth. Poor man^ 
said I, you do indeed^pay too much for the Whistle* 

9. When I meet with a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, to mere 
corporeal sensations, and ruining his health in the pursuit ; 
mistaken man, say I, you are providing pain for yourself 
instead of pleasure ; you give too much for your Whistle. 

10-r If I see one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
houses, finevequipage, all above his fortune, for which he 
contracts debts, end ends his career in prison ; alas ! say 1[, 
h^e has paid dear, very dear for his Whistle. 

ll* in short, I conceived that great part of the miseries 
of ij(mnkind were brought upon them by the false estimates 
they had made of the value of things, and by their giving 
toQ much for their Whistles. 

XXIII. HitTORY (j/* Pocahontas. 
1. T^ERHAPS they who are not particularly acquainted 
j^ with the history of Virginia, may be ignorant that 
Pocahontas was the protectress of the English, and often 
sprcencd them from the cruelty of her father. 

2. She was, but twelve years old, when captain Smith, the 
bravest, the most intelligent, and the most humane of the 
first colonists, fell into' the hands of the savages — He alrea- 
dy understpod their language, had traded with them several 
tipfi^s,and often appeased the quarrels between the Europe- 
^guos and them. Often had he been obliged also to fight 
them^ ?^d to pimish their perficly. 

3. At length however, under the pretext of commerce, he 
was drawn into an ambush, and the only two companions who 
ac;compani<d him. fell before his eyes." But though alone, by 
his dexterity he extricated himself from the troop \%hich sur- 
ipuntled him J until, unfortunately imagini^ he could save 
himself, by crossing a morass^ he stuck fast^ so that the sa- 
vs^ges, aga^t whom he had no means of defending himself, 
a|]^| tQoKdad ^Qtmdhin^aBdcenducted him to Powhatan* 
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4. The king was so proud of having captain Smith in his 
power^that he sent him in triumph to all the tributary princes, 
and ordered that he should be splendidly treated, till he Re- 
turned to suffer that death which was prepared for Jiim. 

5« The fatal moment at last arrived. Captain Smith wai 
laid upon the hearth of the savage king, and his head placed 
upon a large stone to receive the stroke of death ; when Po* 
cahontas, the youngest and darling daughter of Powhaun, 
threw herself upon his body, clasped him in her arms, and 
declared that if the cruel sentence was executed, the first 
blew should fall on hen 

6. All savages (absolute sovereigns and tyrants not excep* 
ted) are invariably more affected by the tears of infancy, than 
ihe voice of humanity. Powhatan could not resist the tears 
^d prayers of his daughter. 

7. Captain Smith obtained his life, on condition of paying 
for his ransom a certain quantity of muskets, powder and 
iron utensils. But how were they to be obtained ? They 
would neither permit him to return to James-Town, nor 
let the English know where he was, lest they shoidd de- 
mand him sword in hand. 

8. Captain Smithy who was as sensible as courageous, said, 
that if Powhatan would permit one of his subjects to carry 
to James- Town, a leaf which he took from his pocket-book, 
he should find under a tree, at the day and hour appointed, 
all the articles demanded for his ransom. 

&; Powhatan consented— but without having much faith 
in his promises, believing it to be only an artifice of the cap- 
^n to prolong his life. But he had written on 9 leaf a few 
lines, sufficient to give an account of his situation. Tl:e mes- 
senger returned. The king sent to the place fixed upon, and 
was greatly astonished to find every thing which had beeti^ 
demanded. 

10. Powhatan could not conceive this mode of transmit- 
ting thoughts ; and captain Smith was henceforth looked 
upon as a great magician, to whom, they could not show too 
Bauch respect. He left the savages in this opinion, and 
hastened to return home. 

11. Two or three years after, some fresh difference arising 
between them and the English, Powhatan, who no longer 
thought them sorcerers, but still feared their power, lain a 
horrid-plan to get rid of them altogether* His project was 
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to attack them in profound peace, and cut the throats q€ 
the Xi^hole colony. 

^ 1 2* The night of this intended conspiracy, Pocahontas took. 
advantage of the obscurity; and in a terrible storni,which kept: . 
the savagely in their tents, escaped from her father's hpuse^ 
advised^e English to be on their guard,but conjured thenpitQ 
spare her family, — to appear ignorant of the intelligence she' 
• had given, and terminate all their differences by a new treaty. 

13. It would be tedious to relate all the seinrices which this 
angel of peace rendered to both nations. I shall only add, 
that the English, I know<iot from what motives, but certain- 
ly against all faith and equity, thought proper to carry her 
off. Long and bitterly did she deplore her fate ; and the 
only consolation she. had was captain Smith, in whom sh^e 
found a second ^father. 

14. She was treated with great respect, and martied to a 
planter by the name of Rolfe, who soon after took her to £a* 
gland. This was in the rpign of James the first ; and it is 
said^'^hat tlie monarch, pedantic and ridiculous in every 
point, was so infatuated with the prerogatives of royalty, 
that he expressed his displeasure, that one of his subjects - 
should dare to marry the daughter even of a savage king. 

15. It will not perhaps be difficult to decide oil this occa« 
sion, whether it was the savageking who derjived honour from 
finding hitnseif placed upon a level with the European prince, 
or the English monarch, who, by his pride and prejudices, 
reduced himself to a level with the chief of the savages. 

] 16. Be that as jt.wiil, captain Smith, who had returned 
to London before the arrival of Pocahontas, was extremely 
happy to see her again ; but dared not treat her with the 
same familiarity as at James-Towq. As soon as she saw 
him, she threw herself into his arms, calling him her lather ; 
but finding that he neither returned her caresses with equal 
warmth^ nor the endearing tide of daughter, she turned a- 
aide her head and wept bitterly ; and it was a long time be- 
fore they could obtain a single word from her. , 

1 7. Capt. Smith enquired several times what could be the 
cause of her affliction. '* What ! said she, did not I save thy 
life in America ? When I was torn from tliearmsof my fa* 
ther, aod Conducted amongst. thy friends, didst thou not pro- 
mise to be a father to me I Didst thou not assure me, that if 
I went into ^tby country, thou wouldst be my father, and 
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that I should be thy daughter ? Thou hast deceived me, and, 
behold me DOW here a stranger and an orphan.'* 

1 8. It was not difficiflt for the captain to make his peace 
with this charming creature, whom he tenderly loved. He 
presented her to several people of the first quality ; but ne- 
ver dared to take her to court, from which, however, she 
received several favours. 

1 9- After a residence of several years in England, an ex- 
ample of virtue and piety, and attachment to her husband^ 
she died, as she was on the point of embarking for America. 
She left an only son, who was married, and left none but 
daughters ; and from these are descended some of the prin* 
cipai'' characters in Virginia. 

XXIV. Emilhjs, or Domestic Hai^piness* 

1. npiHE government of a family depends on such van- 
JL ous and opposite principles^ that it is a matter of . 
extreme delicacy. Perhaps there is no situation in life in 
which it is "SO difficult to behave with propriety, as in the conr 
test between parental \iuthor'ity and parental love. This \s 
undoubtedly the reason why we see so few happy families. 
Few parents are both loved and respected, because most of 
them are either the dupes or the tyrants of their children. 

i* Some parehts, either from a natural weakness of mind,| 
or ,an excess of fondness,^ permit ^d even encourage their 
children, in a thousand familiarities, which render tnem ri- 
diculous, and by diminishing the respect which is due to 
their age and^st^tion, destroy their authority. 

3. Others, ruled by a partial and blind affection, which can 
deny nothing to its object, indulge their children in all their 
romantic wishes, however trifling and foolish ; however dc* 
grading to their dignity or injurious to their welfare. 

4. Others, soured by misfortunes, or grown peevish and 
jealous by the loss of youthful pleasures, and an apquaintance . 
with the deceit and folly of the world, attempt to restrain the 
ideas and enjoyments of youth by the rigid maxims of age. 

5. The children of the first class often offend by silly man- 
ners and a kind of good natured disrespect. Those of the se- 
cond are generally proud, whimsical and vicious. Those of 
the third, if they are siubdued, when youn^, by tKe rigour of 
parental discipUn^forevcr remain moro§e, illiberal and uns,o? 

K 2 
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ciable; or if, as it commonly happens^ they find means to 
escape from restraint, they abandon themselves to every 
species of lieentiousne^s. 

6. To pai'ents of these descriptions may be added ano- 
ther class, whose fondness blinds their eyes to the most gla* 
ring vices of their children ; or invents such pailiations, as 
to prevent the most salutary corrections. 

7. The taste for amusements in young people, is the nnost 
difficult to regulate by the maxims of prudence. In this ar- 
ticle parents vure apt to err, either by extreme indulgence oa 
the one jiand, or immoderate rigour on the other. 

8. Recollecting the feelings of their youth, they give uti- 
bounded licence to the inclinations of their children ; or hav- 
ing lost all relish for amusements^ they refuse to gratify 
their most moderate desires. 

9. It is a maxim which universally holds true, that ^e 
best method of guarding youth from cWmina/ pleasures, is 
to indulge them freely in those that are innecenu A pcr- 

' son whahas free access to reputable society, will have little 
inclination to frequent that which is vicious. 

10. But those who are kept under Constant restraint, who 
are seldom in amusements, who are apparently awed by the 
frQwns of a parefit, or soured by a disappoifttment of their 
xiiost harml^s wishes^ will at times break over all bounds to 
gratify their taste for pleasure, and will not be anxious to 
discriminate- between the innocent and the criminal. 

11. Nothing contributes more to keep youth withm the 
Hmitsr of decorum, than tQ have their superiors mingle in 
their company at proper times, jmd participate of their 
amusements* 

" 12. This condescension flatters their pride ; at the same 
time that respect for age, which no familiarities can wholly 
£Sace, naturally checks the extravagant sallies of mirth, and 
the iadelictfte rudeness which young people are apt to in- 
dulge in their^jovial hours^ 

13. That awful distance at which some parents keep their 
c}uldren,V and their abhorrence orall juvt^'V diversions^ 
which compel youth to sacrifice their most innocent desires, 
or veil the gratification of theni with the most anxious i^e- 
cresvvhave as direct a tendency to drive young persons into 
a profligate life, as the force of vicious example. 
M^ It h 93 impossibie (0 gife t«^ th« ^ of tv;miy^ the feel? 
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ings or the knowltdge of sixty; as it would be folly to wish 
to clothe a child with gray hairs, or stamp the fading aspect 
of autumn on the bloom of May. Nature has given to eve- 
ry age some peculiar passions and appetites ; to moderate 
£dkI refine these, not to stifle and destroy, is the business of 
common prudence and parental care. 

15. I was led into this train of reflections by an acquaint- 
ance with the family of Emilius, which is a rare instance of 
domestic feUcin% rarents indulgent to their children, hos- 
pitable to their friends, and universally respected ; their sons 
equally generous, modest and manly. 

16* Emila, an only daughter^ the pride of her parents, 
possessed of every accomplishment that can honour herself, 
or endear her to her friends ; an easy fortune, and a disposi- 
tionto enjoy and improve it for the purposes of humanity; 
perfect harmony of domes^tic life, and unaffected satisfaction 
in the pleasures of society. Such is the family of Emilius. 
X7. Such a family is a little paradise on earth ; to envy 
their happiness is almost a virtue. Conjugal respect, parental 
tenderness, filial obedience, and brotherly kindness are so 
selidom united, in a family, that when I aim honoured with 
the friendship of such, lam equally ambitious to participate . 
their happiness, and profit by their example. 

1 d. Emila's situation must be peculiarly agreeable. Her 
parents delight to gratify her in innocent amusements i and 
contented with this, she knows no wish beyond the sacred 
bounds of honour. While by their indulgence she enjoys 
every rational pleasure, she rewards their generous care, by 
a dutiful behariouf and unblemished manners. 

19. By thus discharging the reciprocal duties of their 
respective stations, the happiness of each is secured. The 
solicitude of the parent and the obedience of the child, 
equally contribute to the bliss of the little society ; the one 
calling forth every act of tenderness, and the other display, 
ed in all the filial virtues. 

20. Few families are destined to be so happy as that of 
Emilius. Were I to choose the situation where I could pass 
my life with most satisfaction, Tf would he in this domestic 
circle. My house would then be the residence of delight, 
nnmingled with the anxieties of ambition or the regret of 
disappointment* 

21* Evexy act wouldbedictat^bylovcandrespect; every 
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countenance would wear the smile of complacence ; and the 
litde unavoidable troubles, incident to the happiest situation, 
would only sei-ve to increase our friendship* and improve 
our felicity, by making room for the exercise of virtue* 



XXV. Emilia, or M^'Happinitss (j/^Retirjemient. 

. 1. A S I was conversing with Emilia, a few days past, I 
.Xm. asked whether she was contented to live so remote 
from the resort of company. She answered in the affirma- 
tive, and remarked further, that her situation enabled her to 
distinguish between r(?a/ friends apd c^w/>/im^n^ar^ ; for if 
she liyed in a more public place, she might be visited by 
crowds of people, who were civil indeed, but had no motive 
for calling on her^ but to spend an idle hour, and gaze on 
the busy multitude. 

i2. I was pleased with th^ remark, and was naturally led ^ . 
consider such a retired situation as a fortunate circumstance 
for a young lady of delicacy. Not only the happiness of ^ 
family, but the character of young women, both in a moral 
and social view, depends on a choice of proper company. 

3. A perpetual throng ofcompany, especially if it furnish- 
es^ variety of new objects, has a pernicious effect on |h« 
dispositions of female minds. Women are destined by na- 
ture to preside over domestic a^airs. Whatever parade they 
may make al^ad, thf ir real merit and real characters are 
known only at home. 

4. .The behaviour of servants, the neatne<is of furniture, 
the order of a table, and the regularity of domestic business, 
ire decisive evidences of female worth. Perhaps sweetness 
of temper does not contribute more to the happiness of 
their partners apd their families, than a proper attention to 
these articles. 

• 5. " For this reason, whatever has a tendency to divert the 
Wiind from these concerns, and give them a turn for empty 
show, endless noise, and tasteless amusements, ought to be 
carefully avoided by young ladies who wish for respect be- 
yond the present moment. 

6. Misses,whd are perpetually surrounded with idle com- 
pany, or even live in sight of it, though theymay be fortunate 
enough to preseyve their iniKJCcnce^ are still in.lw^ardof 
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contracting such a fondness for dissipation and folty, as to 
unfit them for the superintendence of a family* 

r. Another danger to which young women/poseessed of 
personal charms, are exposed in public places, is the flattery 
and admiration of men* Tlie good opinion of a fop will 
hardly flatter a woman of discernment; much less ordinary 
compliments, which are commonly without meaning. 

d. But the heart is often so disguised, that it is diSicult at 
first to distinguish between a coxcomb and a man of worth; 
or if it is easier for an accurate observer, yet there is great 
danger thai vanity and inexperience will make young ladies 
oreriook the distinction* , 

9. Few minds are effectually secured against the attacks of 
flattery. It is a poison the more fatal, as it seizes human 
nature in its weakest part* In youth, when the p^sions are 
in full vigopr, and the judgment feeble, female minds arc 
peculiarly liable to be corrupted by the contagious influence 
of pretty ctvilitiea and affected admiration* 

10. With whatever scruples they may at first listen to the 
praise$diat are bestowed on their real or pretended charms, 
a constant strain of flattering addresses, accompanied with 
obsequious complaisance, seldom fails of giving them too 
iugh an opinion of themselves. They are insensibly led to 
believe that they are possessed of virtues to which Uiey are 

\ really straitgers* 

1 l.-This belief satisfies them without attempting any fur- 

, tber improvement; and makes them to depend, fc^reputation 
in life, on good qualities, the fancied existence of which be- 
gins and ends with the falsehood of customary complimeifts. 

12. Such ladies, before marriage, are usually vain, pert, af- 
fected and silly ; and after marriage, haughty, disappointed 
and peevish* /The most perfect beauty must fade, and cease 
to command admiration ; but in most instances, the nuptial 

, hour put a period to that excess of flattering attention which 
is the Ii^ppiness of giddy females. The longest term of ad- 
miration niust be short : That which depends s6lely on per- 
sonal attractions is often momentary. 

1 3. The more flattery is bestowed on young ladies, the less 
in general, are they solicitous to acquire virtues which shall 
insure respect when admiration shall cease. The more they 
are praised in youth, the more thfey expect it in advanced life, 

• whenthey have less charms to command it. Thus the exdes- 
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sive complaisance of admhrers, which is extremely pleasing 
at sixteen^ proves 2Lt fortify a source of noiortification and dis- 
content. 

14« I wouldby no sneansinsinuate, that young ladies ought 
to be kept total strangers to company and to rational profes- 
sions of esteem. It is in company only that they acquaint 
themselves with mankind, acquire an easy address, and learn 
numberless little decorums, which are essential, and cannot 
be taught by precept. Without Jthese a woman will some- 
times deviate from that dignity and propriety of conduct, 
which in any situation, will secure the good will of ket* 
friends and prevent the blushes of her husband* 

15. A fondness for company and amusement is blameable 
only when it is indulged to excess, and permitted to absorb 
more import'int concerns* Nor is some degree of flattery 
always dangerous or usekss. The good opinion of mankind 
we are all desirous to obtain r and to know that vfe possess 
it, often mak<s us ambitious to deeerve it. 

16« No passion is given to u^ in vain ; the best ends arc 
sometimes affected by the worst means ; and evea fenaale van* 
it^, properly managed, may prompt to the most meritorious 
actions. 1 should pay Emilia but a very iH compliment to 
ascribe her virtues tp her local situation ; for no person cai* 
claim as a virtue, what she has been in no danger of losing. 

1 7. But there is no retirement beyond the reach of temp* 
tation, and the whole tenor of her conduct proves, that bet 
unblemish^ morals and uniform delicacy proceed from 
better principles than necessity or accklentr 

18. She is loved and flattered^ bift she is not vain ; her 
company is universally coveted, and yet she has no^irs of 
haughtiness and disdapn* 

19> Her cheerfulness in company shows that she has^a re- 
lish for society ; her contentment at home, and attention to 
domestic concerns, are early specimens of her happy disposi- 
tion ; and her decent unaffected abhorrence of every species 
of licentious behaviour^ evinces, beyond suspicion, that the 
innocence of her heart is equal ^ the cbarnasof her person. 

XXyi. Juliana— ^-4 r^l Character. 
1. TFUUtAN A is one of those rafre women whose person- 
%| al acuractions hove no rivab, but the sweetness of her 
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temper and the delicacy of her sentiments. An elegant per* 
son^ regular features, a fine complexion, a lively, expressive 
coimtenance, an easy address, and those blushes of modesty 
that soften the soul of the beholder ; these are the native 
beauties which render her the object of universal admiration* 

2* But when we converse with her, and hear the melting 
expressions of unaflfected sensibility and virtue that flow 
from her tongue, her personal charms receive new lustre, 
and irresistibly engage the affections of her-acquaintances. 

3. Sensible that the great source of all happiness, is pu- 
rity 6f morals and an easy conscience, Juliana pays constant 
and sincere attention to the duties of religioi;^. She abhors 
the infamous but fashionable vice of deriding the sacred 
institutions of religion. 

4f. She considers a lady without virtue as a monster on 
earth ; imd every accomplishment without morals, as polite 
deception. She is neither a hypocrite nor an enthusiast ; on 
the contrary, she mingles such cheerfulness widi the religi- ^ 
ous duties of life, that even her piety carrier with it a charm 
Which insensibly allures the profligate from the arms of vice. 

^: Not only the general tenor of her life, but in particular 
her behaviour in church evinces the reality of her religion.— - 
She esteems it not only criqpiinal in a high degree, but ex- 
tremely unpolite, to behave with levity in a place conse- 
crated to the solemn purposes of devotion. 

6. She cannot believe that any person who is solicitous to 
treat all mankind with civility, can laugh in the temple of Je- 
hovah, and treat their great Benefactor withheedless neglect. 

7. In polite-life the manners of Juliana arc peculiarly en- 
gaging. To her superiors, she shows the utmost deference 
and respect. To her eqttals, the most modest complaisance 
and civility ; while persons of every rmk experience her 
kindn^s and affability. 

Bi By this conduct she sccilres the love and friendship of all 
degrees. No person can despise her, for she does nothing 
that is ridiculous ; she cannot be hated, for she does injury to 
none, and even the malevolent whispers of envy are silen- 
ced by her modest deportment and generous condescension. 
" 9. Her conversation is Kvely and sentimental; free from 
false wit, friv<dous minuteness, and affectation of learning.^— 
Ahhougl)t her discourse is always under the direction of pru-^ 
dence, yet it appears unstudied-; for her good seme always 
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famishes her with thoughts suited to the subject, smd the 
purity of her mind renders any caution in expressing them 
almost unnecessary. 

10. She will not lead the conversation ; much less can she 
stun the ears of company with perpetual chat, to interrupt 
the discourse of others. ^ But when occasion offers' she ac- 
quits herself with ease and grace; without the airs of pcrt- 
ness or the confusion of bashfulness. - 

11. But if th^ conversation happens to turn upon the foibl^ 
of either sex^ Juliatia discovers her goodness by silence or by 
inventing palliations. She detests every species df slaj^der* 

12. She is sensible that to publish and aggravate human 
errors, is not the way to correct them; and reformation, ra- 
ther than infamy, is the wish and the study of her life. Her 
own amiable example, is the severest of all satires upon the 
faults and the follies of hersex,ai\d goes farther in discounte- 
nancing both, than all the censures of malicious detraction. 
^ 13. Although Juliana po&sesses every accomplishment 
that can command esteem and admiration; yet she has nei- 
ther vanity nor ostentation. Her merit is easily discovered^ 
without show and parade. 

14. She considers that haughtiness and contempt of 
others, always proceed from meanness : that true greatness 
is ever accessible ; and that self- recommendation and blus- 
tering pretensions, are but the glittering decorations of empty 
heads and trifling hearts. 

15. However strong may be her desire of useful infor- 
mation,, or however lively her curiosity, yet she restrains 
these passions within the bounds of prudence and good- 
breeding. She deems it impertinent to the highest degree to 
b< prying into the concerns of other people ; much more 
impertinent and criminal does she deem it to indulge an 
officious inquisitiveness, for the sake c^ gratifying private 
spleen in the propagation of ubfavburable truths. 

1 6. ^So exceedingly delicate is 6he in her treatment of her 
fellow creatures, that she will not read a paper nor hear a > 
whisper, which a person does not wish to have known, even 
when she is in no danger of detection. 

ir. The same delicate attention to the feelings of others 
regulate her conduct in companv* She would not for the 
price of her reputation, be foimd laughing or whispering with 
one in the company* AU nods, grimaces^ sly looks^ and half 
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speeclres, the cause of which is not known, are carefully 
aroided byiier,stnd reprobated as the height of ill*breeding, 
and the grossest insult to the company. 

18, Whenever this happens between two persons, the rest 
of the company have a just right to consider themselves the 
objects of their ridicule.^ But it is a maxim of Juliana that 
such conduct is a breach of politeness, which no deities or 
mistakes that happeixic) public company can excuse or palliate. 

19 It is very common for persons who are destitiite of 
certain accomplishments which they admire in other people, 
to endeavour to imitate them. This is the source of affec- 
tation^ a fault that infallibly exposes a person to ridicule. 
But the ornaments of the heart, the dr^ss and the manners 
of-Juliana, are equally easy and natural. - 

20. She need not assume the appearcnce of good qua^i-/ 
ties which she possesses in reality ; nature has givt n t</ ^ 
m^ny beauties to her person, to require the studied ^/^^' - 
lishments of fashion ; and such are the ease and grace^**^f^ . / 
of her behaviour, that ariy attempt to improve the^ ^^^ / 
lessen the dignity of her manners. • rt- / 

21. She is equally a stranger to that superciJV^s impo^^-^, 
ance which affects to despise the small, but n^^^^*^ ^ •! 
ceros. of life ; and that squeamish false defracy "^^^^^ 
founded with every trifle. 

22/ She will not neglect a servant in sicknessi^e^ an 
the meanness of his employment; she wiU,JM6r will shey 
^ animal for her own pleasure and armj^^rtrtT 
go into fits at the distress pfjjfootlSed M»th discontent, ejf 
23. Her gentle souljs^-cCiffiulent passions which so o(A 
vy, or resent fneff^t5fsoci<?ty as well as of individuals. ^^ 
destroy^thfiesi and serenity of mind forbid the intrusy ^^ 
n^tefir emotions; at the same time her heart, susc^* 
aad kind, is the soft residence of every virtuous ^T^^?^* - 

>24. She sustains the unavoidable shocks of ^y^^^^J] 
with a calmness that indicates the superiority of/er ^^"^^ / 
and with the smile of joy, or tear of tendernes^she parii- 
cipatcs the pleasures, or the sorrows of a frien/. 

U. But the discretion and generosity of Ju)^na ^J.^ P*^^^ 
cularly distinguished by the number and sm(^rit> oi ncr av 
tachnienta, ifer friendships are few, butthc^.^are a^l^ f^^ 
ed on the principles of benevolence and fidelity, Such coji 
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fidence do her sincerity, her constancy and* her faithfulness 
inspire, that her friends commit to her breast, their most pri- 
vate concerns, without suspicion. ^ 

26. It is her favourite maxim, that a necessity of exact- 
ing promises of secreoy, is a burlesque upon every preten- 
sion to friendship. Such is the character of the young, the 
amiable Juliana. , ' 

27. If it is possible for her to find a man who kno\^s her 
worth and has a disposition aod virtues to reward it, the union 
of their hearts must secure that un mingled felicity in life^ 
which is reserved for genuine love,a passion inspired by sen- 

! fiibility, and improved by aperpetual intercourse of kind offices- 

I XXYll. HULES FOR BEHAFIOUR. 

' "^^"^ yE VER let your mind be absent in company.. Com- 
mand and direct your attention to the present ob^ 
•J^^V^"slet distant objects be banished from the mind. There 
^f '^^ k?^S^ ^^^ every thing in the course of the day, if 
I ^ fi, ^ne thing at once ; but there is not time enough 

' ° o TV ^^ \ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ things at a time. 

^ -. JVever Wmpt to tell a story with which you are not 

^-.^^ .^^^"^\Q^^; nor fatigue your hearers with relatinjg iit- 

lS.w-iflingcircuWances. Do not interrupt the thread ot di*- 

\ Aef, JlKyith a thousand hems^ and by repeating often sai/s 

^ and preci*i^ 7. Relate the principal points with clearnesB 

3. There is a ^vou will be heard with pleasure, "^ 

Mpdesty is the ch aracte.be tween modesty and bashfulness, 

*»S8 discovers a degree of nfew amiable mind; bashful- 

y^^g man into low company so iureI]^t%JNo\hing sinks a 

'^ If he thinh he shall not please, he moktf'ljness. 
»ot. Yice and ignorance are the only things we oti^t^iU 
e as.^med of ; while we keep clear of them we may ven- 

e ^^ where without fear or concern. 

, r ^r^^uent ^oodcompany— copy their manners— imitate 

l^^nl^^^ and accomplishments. 

m ^?^^)f^y^^^^^^y^'^^i*e"^a^^s upon characters. There 

ip^} -Oe m all companies, more wron^ heads than rig'hi ones| 

more people ^Iho will dcerve, than who will dear censure. 

A^l'tki'^'^f^ ^^."^ ^""'^ ^""'^y ^y ^^^ ^'^"^^ <^^ the hand, in or- 
^r to be heard Oiruugh your story ,• (or if people are not 
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willing to hear you, you had much better hold you tongue 
than hold them* 

8. Never whisper in company. Conversation ia common 
«tocky in which all persons present have a right to claim 
t&eir share* Always listeh when you are spoken to ; and 
nevet- interrupt a speaker. 

9» Be not forward in leading the conversation — this be- 
longs ^q the oldest person in company. Display your learn- 
ing only on particular occasions. Never oppose the opinion 
pf another but with great modesty. 

10. On all occasions avoid speaking of yourself, if it is 
possible. Nothing that we can say of ourselves will varnish 
our defects^ or add lustre to our virtues; but on the contiar)'^, 
it will often make theformer morevisibie^^nd the latter,c^Acwrr» 

11. Be frank, open, and ingenuous in your behiiviour ; 
and always look people in the fiice when you speak to them* 
Never receive nor retail scandal. In scandal, as in robbery, 
the receiver is as bad as the thief. 

12. Never reflect upon bodies of men, either clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, or soldiers : ndr upon nations and so- 
cieties. There are good as well as bad, in all orders of men, 
and in all countries. 

13. Mimickry is a common and favourite amusement of 
low minds, bul should be despised by all great ones. We 
should neither practise it ourselves, nor praise it in others. 

. Let your expenses be less than your income. 

14. A ybo/ squanders away without credit or advantages 
to himself, more than si man of sense spends with both. A 
wise man employs his money, as he does his time,~he nc-^ 
ver spends a shilling of the one, nor a minute Qf the other, 
but in something that is either useful or rationally pleasing. 
The fool buys what he does not want, but (docs not pay for 
what he stands in need of. 

15. Form no friendships hastily. Study a character well 
before you put confidence in the person, Everi/ person is 
entitled tor czviltty^ but very few to confidence* The Spanish 
proverb says, ** 't'ell me whom you live with, and I will tell 
you who you are.'- The English say, " A man is knpw^ 
by the company he keeps." 

16. Good breeding does not consist in low bows, and for- 
mal ceremony ; But in an easy, civil and respectful behaviour. 

f r, A well bred man is polite to every person, but particu- 
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iarly to strangers. In mixed companies^ every person who is 
adm/ted, is supposed to be on a footing of equality with the 
rest, and consequently claims veryjustly every mark oFciviiity. 

1 8. Be verv" attentive to neatness, llie 1iand99 nails and 
teeth should be kept clean. A dirty mouth is not only^ dis- 
agreeable, as, it occasions an offensive breath, but almost 
infallibly causes a'decay and loss of teeth. ' 

19. rNeverJput your fingers in your nose or ears— ^t is i 
vulgar rudeness ;*nd an affront toxompany. 

20. Be not a sloven in dress^ nor a fop. Let your dress 
be neat, and as fasbionabre as your circumstances and con- 
venience win sidmit. It is said that a man who is negli- 
gent at twenty ytars of age, will be a sloven at forty, an4 
intolenible at fi%. 

21. It is n^^e55^/rz/' sometimes to be in ha^t^; but always 
wronff to be in a hurry. A man in a hurry perplexes him- 
self; he wants to do every thing at once^ ajid does nothing 
it all. 

22. Frequent and loud taughter, is the characteristic of 
folly and ill. manners-^it is the manner in Vhich silly peo- 
ple express their joy at silly things* 

23. Humming a tune within yourself^^^ drumming if ith 
your fingers, making a noise with the feet, whistling, and 
such aukward habits, are all breaches of good manniw^S, and 
indications of contempt for the persons present. 

24. When you meet people in the street, or in a public 
place, never stare them lull in the face. 

25. When ,you are in company with a stranger, never 
begin to question him about his.jiame, his place of residence? 
and his business. This impudent curiosity is the height of 
ill manners. ' 

26. Some persons apologize, in a good natured n^anner, 
fdr their inquTSitiveness, by an, " If I may he so bold'^— 
*' If-^ may take the liberty ;'' or, ** Pray Sir^ excuse my 
freedom," These attempts to excuse one's self, imply ^ that 
a man tkinks himself an impudent fellow — ^^and if he does 
not, other people thmk he is, and treat him as such. 

27. Above all, adhere to morals and religion^ with im- 
moveable firmness. Whatever effect outward show and ac- 
eomplishments may have, in recommending a man to other^^ 
none but the ^ood is really happy in himself* 
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XXVIII. Family Disagreements the frequent cause of Im^ 
moral Conduct. 

U \ FTER all our complaints of the uncertainty of 
.xIl huaiau aSairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more 
misery is produced among us by the irregularities of our 
tempers, than by real misfortunes. 

2. And it is a circumstance particularly unhappy, that 
these irregtdarities of the temper are most apt to display 
themselves at dur fire-sides, where every thing ought to be 
trimquil and serene. .. 

3. But the truth is we are awed by the presence of stran-^ 
gers, and are afraid of appearing weak andillnatured, when 
we act in sight of the world; atid «o, very heroically, r^- 
l^crve all oiir ill humour for our wives, children and ser- 
vants. We arc meek, where we might meet with opposi- 
tion, but feel ourselves undauntedly bold, where we are sure 
of no effectual resistance. x 

4. Xhe perversion of the best things converts them to the 
worst. Home is certainly well adapted to repose and solid 
enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, and all the ten- 
der charities of private life, the gentler affections, which are 
always attended with feelings purely and-permanently plea- 
surable, find an ample scope for proper exertion; 

5. The experienced have often declared, after wearying 
themselves in pursuing phantoms, that they have found a 
substantial happiness in the domestic circle. Hither they 
have returned from their wild excursions in the regions of 
dissipation, as the bird, iifter fluttering in the air, descends 
into ner nest, to partake apd increase its genial warmth with 
her young ones. 

6.. Silch and so sweet are the comforts of home, when not 
perverted by the folly and weakness of man. ' Indifference, 
and a carelessness on the subject of pleasing those whom 
it is our best interest to please, often render it a scene of 
dulncss and insipidity. 

7. Happy would it be if the evil extended no farther. But 
the transition, f;-om the negative state of not being pleased, 
to positive ill humour is but too easy. Fretfulness and 
peevishness arise, as nettles* vegetate, spontaneously, where 
no Salutary plants are cultivated. * One unkind expression 
infallibly generates many others. Triftes light as air are 
able to kindle*the blaze of contention. 
• \ I 2 
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B» By frequent conflicts and unreserved familiiirity; all 
that mutual respect which is necessary to preserve Idyc, 
evtn in the most intimate connexions, is entirely lost.; and 
the faint affection which remains, is too feeble tb be felt 
amid' the furious operation o^ the hateful passions. . 

9. Farewell peace and tranquillity, and cheerful cotjvcrsej 
and all the boasted comforts of the femily circle. The nest, 
which should preserve a perpetual warmth by the constancy 
of paternal atid conjugal affection, is rendered cold and 
joyless. In the place of the soft down which should cover 
at, are substituted thorns and briars. 

, 10. The waters of Strife, to make use of the beautiful 'al- 
lusion of scriptiire, rush with impetuous violence, and ruf- 
fle and discolour that stream, which, in its natural and undis- 
turbed current, devolves its waters all smooth and limpid* 

11. But it is not necessary to expatiate ox^ the misery of 
fomily dissension. I mean more particularly to suggest, 
that family dissension, beside all its owa immediate evils, 
is the fruitful parent of moral misconduct. 

12* When tne several parts, which compose z family, find 
themselves uneasy in that home which b naturally the se^t 
of mutual enjqymetit, they are tertipted from the strait road 
of common prudence, to pursue their happiness through a 
devious wild of passion and imagination. 

13. The son, arrived-at years of maturity, whd is treated 
harshly at home, will seldom spend his evenings at the do- 
melM;ic fire-side. If he lives in the eity, he will fly for re.- 
fuge tO-cOinpany, and In the end, it is very probable hje will 
form some unhappy connection, which cannot be continued 
witfiout a plentiful supply of money. *^ 

14. Money, it is probable, cannot be procured. What 
then remains^ but to pursue those melliods which unprinci- 
pled ingenuity has invented, and whidi, sooae'r or later^ 
lead to their proper punishments, pain, shame and death ! 

15« But though the consequences are not sdways such at 
the operation of human laws produce, yet they are alwdys 
terrible, and destructive of happiness and virtue. 

16. Misery is indeed the necessary result of all deviatioili 
from r«€titu«; but ea^ly dete^uehcry, earty disease, earhf 
profligacy of all kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wretched* 
ness, as diey sow the seeds of misery in the spring (tf life^ 
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wlien aU that is sown takes deep root, and buds and Uo8« 
soms, and brin^ forth frait ia profuse abuodunce. 

17. In th^ disagreements between children and parents, it 
is ee^tain thut the children are usually most culpable. Their 
violent passions i^d defective experience, render th6m dis- 
obedient and uadutihil. Their love of pleasure operates 
so violently as often to destroy the source of filial affection. 

18. A parent is stung to the heart by the ingratitude of a 
child. He checks his precipitancy^ and pcirhaps with too lit- 
de command of temper ; for who can always hold the reins i 
Asperity produces asperity. But the child was the aggressor^ 
smdthj^reiore deserves agreatpart of the misery which ensue^. 

19. It is however, certain, that the parent is often impru- 
dent, as well as the child undutiful. He should endeavour 
to render home agreeable, by gentleness and reasonable 
indulgence ; for mAn at every age seeks to be pleased, but 
more particularly at the juvenile age. 

20. He should indeed maintain bis authority ; but it should 
belike the mild donciinion of a Hmited monarch, and not the 
iron rule of an austere tyrant. If home b rendered pleas- 
ing, i( wHl not be long deserted* Hie prodigal will soon 
return, when his father's house is always r^ady to receive, 
him with joy. 

SI. What is said of the consequence of domestic disunion 
to sons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indeed, as 
:^ misconduct of daughters is more faul to family peace, 
thbbgh pt^haps not more heinous in a moral view, particular 
care should he taken to render them attached to the com- 
forts of the family circle. 

22. When their home is disagreeable, they will be ready tb , 
. BHtke any exchange; and will often lose their characters, 
virtue and happiness, in the pursuit of it. Indeed the female 
character and h^jmess are so easily injured, that no solici* 
tttde can be tao great in their preservation. But prudence 
is accessary in evexy good cause, as well as zeal : and it is 
found by experience, tlmt the gentlest method of govern- 
ment, if it is Kmited and directed by good sense, is the best. 
23. It ought indeed to be steady, but not ri^id : and every 
pleasure which is innocent in itself, and its consequences, 
Oughtto be admitted, with a view to render less disa^eeable 
that unwinking jrigilanc^, which a delicate and sensible pa- 
rentffill judgjp neccssatylo be uaed in the care of a daughter. 
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24>» To what wickedness as well as wretchedness matrimo-* 
nial disagreements lead, every day's history will clearly inform 
r US. When the husband is driven from his home by a terma- 
gant, he will seek enjoyment, which is denied him at home, fn 
th£ haunts of vice, and in the riots of intemperance : Nor can 
female corruption be wondered at, though it must be greatly 
pitied and regretted, when, in the heart of a husbaod, which 
love and friendship should warm, hatred is found to rankle. 

25. Conjugal infelicity hot only renders life most uncom- 
fortable, but leads to desperate dissoluteness and careless- 
ness in manners, which terminate in the ruin of health,, and 
peace and fortune. 

26. But it avails little tp point out evils without recom- 
mending a remedy. One of the first rules which suggests 
itself is, that families should endeavour, by often and seri- 
ously reflecting on the subject, to convince themselves that 
not only the enjoyments Jbui the virtues of every individual, 
greatly depend on a cordial union. 

27. When they are convit^ccd of this, they will endeavour 
to promote it ; and it fortunately happens, that the v«ry wiish 
and attempt of every individual must infallibly secure success. 
It may, indeed, be diflSLCult to restrain the occasional sallies of 

• temper; but where there is in the more dispassionate moments, . 
a settled desire to preserve domestic union, the transient vio- 
lence of passion will not often produce a permanent rupture. 

28. It IS another most excellent rule, to avoid a gross fami- 
liarity, even where the connection is most intimate. The 
human heart is so constituted as to love respect. It would in- 
deed be unnatural in very intimate friends, to behave to each 
other with stiffness ; but there is a delicacy of manner, -and a 
flattering deference, th^ tend to preserve that degree of es- 
teem which is necessary to support afiection, and which is 
lost in contempt, when itdeviates into excessive familiarity. 

29. An Habitual politeness of manners will prevent evcii 
indifference from degenerating to hatred. It will refine, ex- 
alt and perpetuate affection. 

30« But the best and most efficacious rule is, thsrt we should 
not thiiifk our moral and religious duties are only to be practi- 
sed in public, and in sight of those from whose applause 
we expect the gratification of our vanity, ambition or ava- 
rice : But that we should be equally auentive to our beha- 
__:yiour among those who can only pay us by reciprocal love* 
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31 * We must shew the sincerity of our principles and pro- 
fe;3sioiis by acting consistent with &em, not only in the le- 
gislature, in the field, in the pulpit^ at the bar, or in any pub- 
Kg assembly y— but at the fire-side. 

XXIX. SELF'TORMENTING. 
1. ** Tn| ON'T meddle with that gun, Billy," said a care- 
JLr ful mother ; ^^ if it should go off, it would kilt 
you." " It is not charged, mother," says Will. *' Well ! but 
may be," says the good old woman, " it will go off, even if 
it is not charged." — ^** But there is no lock on it ma'am." 
** O dear Billy, I am afraid the hollow thing there, the barrel, 
I think you call it, will shoot, if there is no lock." 
, 2* Don't laugh at the old lady. Two thirds of our fears 
and apprehensions of the evils and mischiefs of this life, 
are just as weU grounded as her's were in this case. 

3. There are many unavoidable evils in life, which it be- 
comes us as men and as christians, to bear with fortitude; 
and there is a certain perio<l assigned to us all, and yet 
dreaded by most of us, wherein we must conflict with death, 
and finally lose connection with all things beneath the sun* 
These thiokgs are beyond Our utmost power to resist, or sa- 
gacity to eirade. 

4. It is our Wisest part therefore, to prepare to encounter 
, them in such a manner as shall do honour to our profession, 

and manifest a perfect conformity to that directory on which 
o^r profession stands. But why need we anticipate una- 
voidable evils, and ."/^^/a thousand deaths \n fearing one ?" 

5. Why need a woman be everlastingly burying her chil- 
dren in her imagination, and spend her whole time in a fan- 
cied course of bereavement, becauje they are mortal, and 
must die sometime or other? A divine teacher say^s, "suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof;" but we put new and un- 
tiecessaiy gall in all the bitter cups we have to drink in life, by 

, artfully mixing, sipping, and smelling.beforehanil ; like the 
squeamish patient, who by viewing and thinking of his physic, 
^. brings a greater distress and burden on his stomach, before 
j be takes it, than the physic itself could ever have done. . 

6. I woulihave people be n>ore careful of fire arms than 
they are : But I don't take a gun barrel, unconnected with 
powder and lock, to be more dangerous than a broomstick. 



.^i^v. 
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r. Serjeant Tremble and his wife, during the time of geo- 
eral health, feel as easy and secure as if their children wtr« 
immortal. Now and then a neighbour drops off with a con* ^ 
sumption, or an apoplexy ; but this makes no impression, 
as all their children are plump and hearty. 

8. If t^re are no cancers, dysenteries, small pox, bladders^ 
in the throat, and such like things to be heard of, they al- 
most bid defiance to death ; but the moment information 
was given that a child six miles off, had the throat distemper, 
all comfort bade adieu to the house ; and the misery then 
endured from dreadful apprehension^, lest the disease should 
enter the family, was unspeakable. . 

9. The old serfeant thought that when the wind blew 
from that quarter, he could smell the infection, and therefore 
ordered the children to keep house, and drink wormwood 
and rum, as- a preservative against contagion. As for Mrs. j 
Tremble, her mind was in a state of never-ceasing agitation 
at that time : A specimen of the common situation of the 
family is as follows : 

10. Susy^ your eyes look heavy, you don't feel a sore 
throat, do you ? Husband, I heard Tommy cough in the bed- 
room just now. Pm afraid the distemper is beginning tn his 
vitsds, let us get up and light a candle. You don't begin to 
feel any sore on your tongue or your mouth, do you, my dear ] 
little chicken f It seems to me MoUy did not cat her break- 
fast with so good a stomach this morning as she used to d6» 
Pm in distress for fear she has got the distemper coiningon. 

1 !• The house was one day a perfect bedlam; for hav- 
ing heard that rue and rum was ad excellent guard in their 
present danger, the good lady dispensed the catholicon so 
liberally among her children one morning, that not a soul of 
them could eat all day ; Tom vomited heartily ; Stie looked 
as red as fire, vini Molly as pale as death. ' 

12. d ! what terrors, and heart achings, till the force of 
the medicine was over ! To be short, the child that had the 
distemper died ; and no other child was heard of, in those 
parts to hav€ it; so that tranquillity and se«iurity were re- « 
stored to Mr. Tremble* s family, and their children regafderf 
as formerly, proof against mortality. * ; 

13. Mrs. Foresight keeps her mind in a^ continual state of j 
distress and uneasiness^ from a prospect of awful disasters i 
that she is forewarned of by dreams, signs and omens. Tbi^» | 

- ■ ■ i 
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by the way, is affronting behaviour to common sense, and 
ipapUcs a greater reflection upon some of the divine perfec- 
tions than some well nieaning people are aware of* 

14. The good woinan looked exceedmgly melancholy at 
breakfast, one day last week, and appeared to have lost her 
appetite* After some enquiry into the cause of so mourn- 
ful a visage, we were givt n to understand that she forsaw 
the death of some one in the family; having had warning 
in the night by a certain noise that she never knew fail, ana 
then she Wenton to tell how such a thing happened, before 
the death of-her father, and mother, and sister, &c. 

15. I endeavoured to argue her out of this whimsical, 
gloomy state, of mind, but in vain ; she insisted upon it, 
that though the noise lasted scarce a minute, it began like 
the dying shriek ot an infant, and went on like the tumbling 
clods upon a coffin, and ended in the ringing of the bell. 

16. The poor woman wept bitterly for the loss of the child 
that was to die ; how*: ver, she found afterwards occasion for 
uneasiness on another account. The cat, unluckily shut tip 

*in the buttery, and dissatisfied with so long confinement^ 
"gave forth that dying shriek, which first produced the good 
woihatf s consternation ; and then by some sudden effort to 
get out at a grate at the upper part of the room, overset a 
large pewter platter; the platter in its way overset a large 
wooden bowl full of milk ; and both together in their way 
knocked down a white stone dish of salmon, which came 
with them into a great brass kettle that stood upon the floor. 

17. The noise of the cat niigHt easily be taken for that of 
a child, and the sound of a salmon upon a board, for that of 
a clod; and any mortal may be excused for thinking that a 
p6wter-pl£ttterand a great earthen dish broken in fifty pieces, 
both tumbling into a brass jcettle, sound like a bell. 

XXX. mSTOJsr OF COLUMBUS. / 

imiry, Y_ 

in this country/tha^r'^''"'™ ^^'^ present ftatcot literature 

erf wJfK »k„ k ! ?v neraons are bVslightly acquaiiit- 

L.iaril.'^J° ^^'^ t'°''^'y *^ ^ continent, and whose 
singularsuffcnngsoughttoexciteth^indigaatioaof the world. 
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2. Christopher Columbus was born in the repiiblic of Ge- 
noa, about the year 1447 ; at a time when the navigation of 
£Qrope was scarcely extended beyond the limits of the Me- 
diterranean* 

S. The mariner's compass had been invented, and in com- 
mon use^ for more than £| century ; yet, with the help of this 
$ure guide, prompted with the most ardent spirit of disco- 
very, encouraged by the patronage of princies, the mariners 
of these days rarely ventured from the sight of land. 

4* They acquired great applause by sailing along the coast 
of Africa and discovering some of the neighbouring islands ; 
and after pushing their researches with the greatest industry 
and perseverance for more than half a century, the Porto- 
gudse, who were the most fortU][iate and enterprising, extend- 
ed their discoveries southward^ no farther than the equator* 

5. The rich commodities of the east had for several ages 
been btxtught into Europe by the way of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean; and it had now become the object of the 
Portuguese to find a passage to India^ by sailing round the 
sbuthemextremityofAfrica,andthentakinganeastemcours«. 

6. This great object engaged the general attention of man- 
kind, ^nd drew into the Portuguese service, adventurers, 
from every maritime nation of Europe. Every year added 
to their experience in navigation, and seemed . td promise 
a reward to their industry. 

7* The prospect, however, of arriving in the Indies, was 
extremely distant ; fifty years perseverance in the same 
track, had brought them only to the equator ; and it was. pro- 
bable that as many more would elapse before they could ac 
complish their purpose : But Columbus, by an uncommon 
exertion of genius, formed a design no less astonishing to 
the age in which he lived, than beneficial to posterity. 

8. The design was to sail to India by taking a western 
direction. By the accounts of travellers who had visited . 
India, that country seemed almost without limits on t^*^ 
east ; and by attending to the spherical figure of th^ ^^.^an 
Columbus drew this conclusion, that ^he hx^lMt<r\:iV 
must be boundt>d on the west, either by .1 "^ " ^ ^ 
some great continent not far distan*^ ^"* *^' . .\.«^nfvl 

9. This extraordinary mB*v -tio was now about twenty- 
seven years of age, a^p*ars to have united m his character 
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every trail, and to have possessed every talent Tequisite to 
form and execute the greatest enterprises. 

10* He was early educated in all the useful sciences that 
were taught in that day. He had made great proficiency in 
geography, astrononoty, and drawing, as they were necessary 
to his favourite pursuit of navigation. He had now been a 
Bujnber of years in the service of the Portuguese, and had 
acquired all the experience that their voyages and discove- 
ries could afford* 

11. His courage and perseverance had been put to the 
severest test, and the exercise of every amiable and heroic 
virtue rendered him universally known and respected. He 
had married a Portuguese lady, by whom he had two sons, 
Diego and Ferdinand : the younger of whom is the histo- 
rian of hiar life. 

12» Such was the situation of Columbus when he formed 
and thoroughly digested a plan, which in its operation and 
consequences, unfolded to the view of mankind one half of 
the globe, diffused wealth and dignity over the other,' and 
extended commerce and civilization through the whole. 

13» To corroborate the theory which he had fornied of 
• the existence of a western continent, his discerning mind, 
which always knew the application of every circumstance 
that fell in his Way, had observed several facts, which by 
others would have passed' unnoticed. In his voyages to the 
African islands, he had found floating ashore, after a long 
western storm, pieces bf^wood carved in a curious manner, 
canes of a size unknown in that quarter of the world, and 
htinian bodies with very singular features. 

14.' Fully confirmed in the opinion that a considerable 
portion of the earth was still undiscovered, his genius was 
too vigorous and persevering to suffer an idea of this im- 
portance to rest merely in speculation, as it had done in the 
minds of Plato and Seneca, who appeared to have had con- 
jectures of a siitiilar nature. 

15* He determined, therefore, to bring his favourite theory 
to the testof actual experiment. But an object of that magni- 
tude required the patronage of a prince, and a design so extra- 
ordinary met with all the obstructions, delay and disappoint- 
ments, which an age of superstition could invent, anu which 
personal jealousy and malice could magnify and encourage* 

1^. Hap'pily for mankind, in this instance, a geniw capa- 

K 
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ble of devising the greatest undertakings, associated in it- 
self a degree of patience and enterprise, modesty and cob^ 
fidence, which rendered him superior not only to these mis- 
fortunes, but to all the futvire calamities of his life. 

1 7. Prompted by the most ardent enthusia&m to be the dis- 
coverer of new continents; and fully sensible of the advanta- 
ges that would result to mankind from sach discoveries, he 
had the mortification to waste away eighteen years of his 
life, after his system was well established in his own mind, 
before he. could obtain the means of executing his designs* 

Id* The greatest part of this period was spent in succes* 
sive and fruitless solicitation^ at Genoa, Portugal, and Spain. 
As a duty to his native cotmtry^ he made his first proposal 
to the Senate of Genoa; where it was soon rejected. 
• 19. Conscious of the truth of his theory, ^and- of his own 
aUlity to execute his design, he retired, without dejection^ 
from a body of men who were incapable of forming any just 
ideas upon the subject; and applied with fresh confidencoto 
John II. king of Portugal, who had distinguished himself 
as a great patron of navigation, and in whose service Co* 
lumbus had acquired a reputation which entitled him and 
his project to general confidence and approbation. 

20. But here he suffered an insult much greater than a 
direct refusal. After referring the examination of his scheme 
to the council who bad the direction of naval affairs, and 
drawing from him his general ideas of the length of the 
voyage, and the course he meant to take, that great monarch 
had the meanness to conspire with the council to rob Co- 
lumbus of the glory and advantage he expected to derive 
from his undertaking. 

21 . While Columbus w^as amused with this negociation, 
in hopes of. having his scheme adopted and patronized, a 
vessel was secretly despatched, by order of the king, to make 
the intended discovery. Want of skill and perseverance in 
the pilot rendered the plot unsuccessfal ; and Columbus, on 
discovering the treachery, retired with ingjenuous indigna- * 
tion, from a court capable of such duplicity. 

22. Having now performed what was due to the country 
that gave him birth, and to the one thatadopted him ^s a sub- . 
ject, he was at liberty to court thej^atrtmage of any prince who 
should havp the wisdom and justice to accept his proposals. 

^3.. He had commumcated his ideas to his jbirotl^r Bar-' 
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tholrtniew, whom he sent to England, to negociate with* 
Henry VL at the same time that he went himself into Spain, 
to apply in person to Ferdinand and Isabella, who govern- 
ed the united kingdoms 6f Arragon and Castile* 

24f» The circumstances of his brother's application in 
England, which appear to have been unsuccesAtul, it is not 
to my purpose to relate; and the limits prescribed to this 
sketch will prevent the detail of all the particulars relating 
to his own negociation in Spain. 

25. In this negociation Columbus spent eight years, in 
the various agitations of suspense, expectation and disap* 
pointchent ; till at length his s^me was adopted by Isabella, 
who undertook, as queen of Castile, to defray the expeiises 
of the e"xpeditinn 5 and declared herself, ever after, the 
friend and patron of the hero who projected it. 

26. CoKimbus, who during all his ill success in the nego^ 
elation, never abated any thing of the honours and emolu- 
ments which he expected to acquire in his expedition, ob- 
tained from Ferdinand $nd Isabella, a full stipulation of eve- 
ry article contained in his first proposals. 

27. 'He was constituted high Admiral and Viceroy pf all 
theseas, islands and continents which he Should discover, 
with power' to receive one-tenth of the profits arising from 
their productions and commerce. These offices and emo- 
luments were to be hereditary in his family. 

28. Theie articles being adjusted, the preparations for 
the voyage were brought forward with rapidity, but they 
were by no means adequate to the importance of the expe- 
dition. Three ^all vessels, scarcely suifficient in size to be 
employed in the coasting business, were appointed to tra- 
verse the vast Atlantic; and to encounter the storms and 
curretits that might be expected in so lengthy a voyage, 
through distant and unknown seas. 

29. These vessels, as might be expected in the infancy of 
navigation, were ill constructed, in a poor condition, and 
manned by seamen unaccustomed to distant voyage^ But the 
tedious le^gthoftime which Columbus had spent in solicita* 
tion and suspense, and the prospect of being able soon to ob- 
tain the object of his wbhes, induced him to overlook what 
he could not easily remedy, and led him to disregard those 
circumstances which would have intimidated any other mind* 

30. He accordingly eqciipiJed his small squad^pn with as 
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much expedition as possible, manned with ninety mem ^^^ 
victoalled for one year. With these, on the third of August, 
1492, amidst a vast cro>ird of anxious spectators, he set sail 
on an enterprise, which if we consider the ill condition of 
his ships, the experience of his sailors, the length and un- 
certainty of his voyage, and the consequences that flowed 
from it, was the most daring and important. that ever was 
undertaken* 

31. He touched at sdme of the Portuguese settlements in 
the Canary isles, where, altho' he had had but a few days run^ 
^e found his vessels needed refitting. He soon made the ne^ 
cessary repairs, and took his dt3>arture from the westernmost 
islands that had hitherto been discovered. Here he left the 
former tract of navigation, and steered his course due west. 

32. Not many days after he had been to sea, he began to 
experience a new scene of difficulty. The sailors now be- 
gan to contemplate the dangers and uncertain issue of a 
voyage the nature and length of which was left entirely to 
conjecture. 

33« Besides the fickleness and timidity, natural to. men 
unaccustomed to the disciplme of a sea-faring life,- several 
circumstances contributed to inspire an obstinate and mu- 
tinous disposition, which required the- most consummate 
art as well as fortitude in the admiral to controL 

34. Having been three weeks at sea, and experiencing* 
the uniform course of the trade winds, which always blow 
in a western direction, they contended, that shoidd they 
continue the same course for a longer period, the same 
wind would never permit them to return to Spain. 

35. The magnetic needle began to vary its direction. This 
beingthe fir^t time that phenomenon was ever -discovered, 
it was viewed by the sailors with astonishment, and consider- 
ed as an indication that nature itself had changed her course, 
and that Providence was determined to punish their auda- 
city in venturing so far beyond the ordinary bounds of man. 

36. They declared that the commands of their sovereign 
had been obeyed in their proceeding so many days in the same 
direction, and so far surpassing the attempts of all former na- 
vigators, in quest of new discoveries. Every talent requisite 
for governing, soothing and tempering the passions of men 
is conspicuous in the conduct of Columbus on this occasion* 

37. The dignity and affability^of his manners, his surpri- 
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sing knowledge -and experience in naval affairs, his unweari«> 
ed and minute attention to the duties of his command, gave 
him a complete ascendency over the minds of his inen, and 
inspired that degree .of confidence which would have main- 
tained his authority in almost any possible circumstances* 

38. But here, from the nature of the undertaking, every 
man had leisure to feed his imagination with all the gloomi" 
ness' and uncertainty of the prospect. They found, every 
day, that the same steady gales carried them with great ra- 
pidity from their native country, and indeed from aU coun- 
tries of which they had any knowledge. . 

39. Notwithstanding all the variety of management with 
which Columbus addressed himself to their passions, some* . 
times by soothing them with the prognostics of discovering 
land, sometimes by flattering their ambition and feasting 
their avarice with the glory and wealth they would acquire^ 
from discovering those rich countries beyond the Atlantic, 
and sometimes by threatening them with the displeasure of 
their sovereign, should timidity and disobedience defeat so 
great an object^— their uneasiness s^ll increased. 

40. From secret whispering it arose to open mutiny aad 
dangerous conspiracy. At length they determined to rid 
themselves of the remonstrances of Columbus, by throwing^ 
him into the sea. The infection spread ffom'ship to ship, 
and involved officers as weU as common sailoi^. 

41. They finally^lost all sense of subordination, and ad» 
dressed their commander in an insolent manner, demanding^ 
to be conducted immiediately back to Spain; or,*they asf- 
sured bim they would seek their own safety by taking away 
his life. Columbus, Whose sagacity and penetration had. 
discovered every symptom of the disorder, was prepared 
for this last stage of it, and was sufficiently apprized of the 
danger that awaited him. He found it vain to contend with 
passions be could no longer control. 

. 42. He therefore proposed that they should Obey his or- 
ders , for three days longer; and should they not discover 
land ip that timcj he would then direct his course for Spaifi. 
43» They complied with this proposal ; and happily for 
mankind, in three days they discovered land* This wa^a 
small island^ to which Columbus gave the name of San Sal- 
vador. Their first interview with the natives was a scene df 
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amusement and compassion on the one part, and of a^to- 
ftishment and adoration on the othen 

44. The natives were entirely naked, simple and timorous; 
and they viewe^rfhe Spaniards as a superior order 6f beings 
descended from the sun, which in that bland, and in most 
parts of America, was worshipped as a deity. By this it 
. was easy for Columbus to perceive the line of conduct proper 
to be observed towards that simple and inoffensive people. 

45. Had his companions and successors^ of the Spanish 
nation, possessed the • wisdom and humanity of that disco* 
verer, the benevolent mind would feel no sensations of re- ' 
gret, in contemplating the extensive advantages arising to 
niankind from die discovery of America. 

46. In this voyage, Columbus discovered the islands of , 
' Cuba and Hispaniola ; on the latter of which he erected a 

smsdl fort, and having left a garrison of thirty-eight men, 
under the command of ah officer, by the name of Araua ; 
he set sail for Spain.. Returning across the Atlantic, he 
was overtaken by a violent storm, which lasted several days, . 
and ifxcreased to such adegree, as baffled all his naval skill, 
and threatened immediate destruction. 

4Y. I«i this situation, when all were in a state of despair, 
and it wa^ expected that every sea would swallow up the 
crazy vessd, he manifested a serenity and presence of mind 
perhaps neveV equalled in cases of like extremity* He 
wrote a short aclb^unt of his voyage, and the discoveries he 
' had made, wrapped it-ia an oiled cloth, enclosed it in a cake 
of wax, put k into an empty cask, and threw it overboard 5 
in hopes that some accident might preserve a deposit of so 
much importance to the worid. 

48. The storm however abated, and he at length arrived 
in Spain; after having been driven, by stress of weather, 
into^the port of Lisbon, where he had ah opportunity, in a^^ 
interview with the king of Portugal, to prove the truth w 

.his system, by arguments more convincing than those he 
had before advanced, in the character of an humble and un- 
successful suitor. , V 

49. He was received every where in Spain with royw 
honours, his family was ennobled, and his former stipula- 
tions, respecting his offices and emoluments, were ratified 
in the most sdemn manner by Ferdinand and Isabella;, 
while all Europe resounded his praises and reciprocated their 
'oy fmd congratulationa on the discovery of ^ new world. 
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50. llie immediate consequence of this was a second . 
voyage; in which Columbus took thafge of a squadron, 
of seventeen, ships of considt^rable burthen. Volunteers of 
all ranks and conditions solicited to b^ employed in this 
expeditioa. He carried over 1500 persons, together with 
all the necessaries for establishing a colony, and extending 
his discoveries* 

5^1. In this voyage he explored most of the West- India 
islands ; but on his arrival at Hispaniola, he found the gnr* 
rison he had left there had been totally destroyed by^the 
natives, and the fort demolished. He however proceeded 
in the planting of his colony ; and by his prudent and hu- 
mane conduct towards the natives, he effectually establish- 
ed the Spanish authority in thai island. ' 

52. But while he was thus laying the foundation of their 
future grandeur in South America, some discontented per- 
sons, who had returned from the colony to Spain, together 
with his former enemies in that kingdom, conspired to ac- 
complish his ruin. 

53. They represented his conduct iti such aUght at court, 
as to create an uneasiness and distrust in the jealous mind 
of Ferdinand, and made it necessary for Columbus again 
to return to Spain^ in order to counteract their machina-r 
tions, and^ obtain such further supplies as were nec^ssai'y 
to bis great political and benevolent purposes. 

54. On his arrival at court, and stating, with his. usual 
dignity and confidence, the whole history of his transactions 
abroad, every thing wore a favourable appearance. He was 
received with usual honours, and again solicited. to take 
charge of another squadron, to carry out further supplies^ 
to pursue his discoveries, and in every respect to use his 
discretion in extending^ the Spanish empire in the New 
Wdrld. In this, third voyage h» discovered the continent of 
America^ at the mouth of the river Oronoke. 

55. He rectified many disorders in the government of 
Hispaniola, which had happened i^ his absence; and fevery 
thing was going on in a prosperous train, wb^i an event 
was announced to him, which completed his own ruin, and 
gave a fat^l turn to the Spanish policy and conduct in 
Anaerica. Tbis^was the arrived of Francis de Bovadilla, 
with, a commission to supercede Columbus in his govern- 
ment; and with power to arraign hinl as a criminal, aiid to 
jiidge of his former adnainistratiQii. , 
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56. It seems that by this time the enemies of Columbus^ 
despairing to complete his overthrow by groundless insinu* 
ations of miscondut, had taken tjic more effectual method 
of exciting the jealousy of their sovereigns. 

57 • From the promising sample of gold and other valua- 
ble commodities brought" from Amorica^they tiook occasion 
to represent to the king and q^een, thi^t the prodigious 
wealth and extent of tne countries he had discovered,- 
would soon throw such power into the hands of the Vice- 
roy, tbj^t he would trample on the royal authority, and 
bid defiance to the Spanish power. 

, 58. These arguments were well calculated for the cold and 
suspicious temper of Ferdinand, and they must have had 
some effect upon the mind of Isabella. The consequence 
was, the appointment of Bovadilla, who had been the inve- 
terate enemy of Columbus^ to take the government from 
his hands. This first tyrant of the Spanish nation in America, 
began his- administration, by ordering Columbus to be put in 
chains on board a ship, and sending him prisoner to Spain. ' 

59. By relaxing all discipline,, he introduced disorder 
and licentiousness throughout the colony. He subjected 
the natives to a most miserable servitude, and apportioned 
, them out in large numbers among his adherents. Under 
this severe treatment perished, in a short time, many thou- 
sands of those innocent people* 

■60. Columbus was carried ha his felters to the Spanish 
court, where the king and queen either feigned or felt a 
sufficient regret at the conduct of Bovadilla towards this 
illustrious prisoner. He was not only released from con- 
Enement, but treated with ail imaginable respect. 

61 • But although the kirfg endeavoured to expiate the of- 
fence, by censuring and recalling* Bovadilla, yet we may 
judge of his sincerity from his appointing Nicholas de 
Ovanda, another bitter enemy of Columbus, to succeed to 
the gOverntnent, and from his ever after refusing to reinr 
state Columbus, or to fulfil any of the conditions on which* 
the discoveries were undertaken^ 

62. After two years solicitation for this or some other em- 
ployment, he at length obtained a squadron of four small ves- 
sels, to attempt new discoveries. He now set out with the ar- 
dour and enthusiasm of a young adventurer in quest of what 
was always his favourite object, a^assage into t^ie South 
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iSea, by which he might sail to India. He touched at Hispa- 
mola, where Ovando, the governor, refused him admittance 
on shore, even to take shelter during a hurricane, the prog* 
nostics of which his experience had taught him to discern* 

63. By putting into a small creek, he rode out the storm, 
and then bore away for the continent. Several months in 
the most boisterous season of the year, he spent in exploring 
the coast round the gulf of Mexico, in hopes of finding the 
intended navigation to India. At length he was shipwreck* 
ed and driven ashore on the island of Jamaica. 

64. His Cup of calamities seemed now completely full— - 
He was cast upon an island of savages, without provisions, 
without any vessel, and 30 leagues from any Spanish settle- 
ments. But tlie greatest providential tnisfortunes are capable 
of being embittered by the insults of our fellow-creatures* 

65. A few of his hardy companions generously offered m 
two Indian canoes, to attempt a voyage to Hispaniola, in 
hopes of obtaining a vessel for the relief of the unhappy 
crew. After suffering every extremity of danger and hard- 
ship, they arrived at the Spanish colony in ten days. Ovan* 
do, through personal malice and jealousy of Columbus, after 
having detained these messengers eight months, despatched 
a vessel to Jamaica, in order to spy out the condition of Co- 
lumbua and his crew, with positive instructions to the cap- 
tain not to afford them any relief. 

66. This order was punctually executed. The captain ap- 
proached the shoiti, delivered a letter of empty compliments 
from Ovando to the Admiral, received his answer, and re- 
turned. About four months afterwards a vessel came to 
their relief; and Columbus, worn out with fatigues and 
broken with misfortunes, returned for the last time to Spain. 

67. Here a new distress awaited him, which he considered 
as one of the greatest he had suffered b his whole life. This 
was the death of queen Isabella, his last and greatest friend. 

68. He did not suddenly abandon himself to despair. He 
called upon the^ratitude and justice of the king, and in terms 
of dignity demanded the fulfilment of the former contract. 

^ 6^^ Notwithstanding his age and infirmities, he even soli- 
cited to be further employed in extendiitgthe career of dis- 
covery, without a jirospect of any other reward but the con- 
sciousness of doin^ good to mankind. But Ferdinand^ cold, 
ungrateful, and timid, dared not comply with a single pr*- 
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posal of this kind^l^t he should increase his own obligations 
to a man whose services he thought it dangerous to re^^rd. 

70. He therefore delat'ed and avoided any decision on 
these subjects, in hopes that the declining health of Colum- 
bus would soon rid the court of the remon.strances of a man 
whose extraordinary merit was, in their opinion, a sufficient 
occasioi\ for destroying him. 

yi. In this they were not disappointed. ...Columbus lan- 
guished a short time, and gladly resigned a life which had 
been worn out in the most essentiaUervices that perhaps were 
ever rendered by any human character, to ^n ungrateful world* 

XXXL Description of a Marriage Feast ^ at Ge^orgia^ in Asiam 

1. fTPIHE nuptial feast wis celebrated upon a terrace 
A of the palace, surrounded with efetrades, which 
are beds of state, about 6 feet in depth, and elevated about 
two feet above the floor. The terrace was covered with a 
large pavilion, fixed upon five pillars, twenty feet high. The 
lining was of cloth of gold and silver, velvet and painted 
doth, so neatly and artificially intermixed, that by the light 
of the tapers, it appeared like a wainscot of flowers and 
moresco work. * 

. * 2. In the midst of this room of state, stood a jet, or foun- 
tain of water. The floor was covered with handsome cjirpets, 
and forty branches of lights illuminated the room. The four 
branches which hung nearest the prince were of gold, the 
rest were of silver. Each branch supported a bowl of pure 
tallow, that supplied two matches, which gave a great light. 

3. The guests were seated on the estrades. The prince in 
the centre had an estrade somewhat higher than the others, 
and covered with a canopy. His sons and brothers were on 

J. his right hand; the bishops on the left, and the bridegroom 
was seated between them. The music stood at the lower end. 

4. Soon after the guests were seated, the bridegroom was 
introduced by the patriarch, and was saluted first by the prin- 
ces' relations, and afterwards by otherguests, who succes- 
sively paid him their compliments. Tnen some presents 
were made, consisting of gold, silver, Md small cups. 

5. After this ceremony, the guests took their seats and 
were served with supper. Before each one were spread table 
cloths, as large as the estrades j then bread was served of 
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diree. kinds; one 9s thin as a wafer, another of the thick- 
oess of the finger; and the third was sweetened with sugar* 
6.' The meat was served in large covered silver dishes, 
each weighing, with the cover, four or five hundred ounces. 
These dishes were set upon the table at the entrance of the 
room; theif certain attendants placed them before the car- 
vers, who sent pieces of the meat to each guest in plates, 
beginning first with the princes. 

7. The feast consisted of three courses, ^ach containing 
sixty of the large dishes. The first course consisted of 

. ' boiled rice, and meat of three different colours. TTlie yel- 
low was boiled with sugar, cinnamon and saffron — ^thc red. 
with the juice of pomegranates— -but the white or natural 
colour was the best. 

8. The second course consisted of meats baked, stewed 
and fricaseed ; with a variety of ragoes. The third course 
consisted of roasted meats. To all which were added fish, 
eggs and sallads, for the ecclesiastics. The feast v^as con- 
ducted without the least noise, and with perfect order; 
every attendant performing his duty without uttering a word. 

9. The cupboard contained one hundred and twenty 
drinking vessels, consisting of bowls, cups, horns, flaggons^ 
aud jugs. Some were of polished gold, others of enamel- 
led' gold, others of silver, or set with precious stones. The 
horns were those of the rhinoceros or of the deer, elegantly 
formed and embellished. After the third course, eight 

, bowls were filled and presented to the four j^ersons nearest 
to the prince, four on each' side. '^ They rose when they 
drank — -those on the right hand first drank a health, being 
pledged by those on the left-— then the others on the left— ^ 
Then the same eight bowls were filled for the next eight 
guests, and in their order the whole company was served. 

XXXZL An Account of a famous Grotto in the Island of 
Antiparos^ in the Egean Sea. 

. 1. TTAVING been informed that the island of Anti** 
jLLparos, about two miles from Paros, a gigantic 
statue is to be seen at the mouth of a cavern, it was resolved 
that we should pay it a visit* In pursuance of this resolve,, 
we landed on the island, and after walking About four miles* 
^ over beautiful plains and slbping woodlands, we came to a 
Httb hill, on the side of which yawned a most liorrid ca- 
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vern, which^ with its gloomy at first struck us with terror^ 
and almost repressed curiosity. . ^ 

2. Recovering from the first surprise, however, we en*- 
tered bcddly^and had not proceeded above twenty paces, 
when the supposed statue of the giant presented itself to 
our Fiew. We quickly perceived* that what the ignorant 
natives had been terrified at as a giant, was nothing more 
than a sparry concretion, formed by the water dropping 
from the roof of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a 
figure, that their fears had formed into a monster. 
„ 3. Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were in- 
duced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures 
in this subterraneous cavity. As we proceeded, new woti- 
ders offered themselves ; the spars formed into trees and 
shrubs, presented a kind of grq.ve of petrifactions ; some 
white, some green, and all receding m due perspective. 
This struck us with the more amazement, as we knew them 
to be mere productions of natare, who had, in her playful 
moments, dressed the solitary scene, as if for her own 
amusement. 

4. But we had as yet seen a few only of the wonders of 
the place ; being introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. In one comer of this half illuminated 
recess, there appeared an openingpof about three feet wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and one of the 
natives assured us it contained nothing more than a reser- 
voir of water." Upon this we made an experiment, by 
throwing down some stones, which rumblbg down th^ 
sides of rhe descent for some time, the sound seemed ^t 
last quashed in a bed of water. In order however to be 
more certain, we sent in a Levantine mariijer, who, by the 
promise of a good reward, with a flambeau in his hand, 
ventured into this narrow aperture. 

S* In. about fifteen minutes he returned, bringing some 
beautiful pieces of white spar, which art could neither imitate 
nor equal. Upon being informed by him that Ae place was 
full of these beautiful incrustations, I ventured to accompany 
the mariner^ into the opening, about fifty paces, anxiously 
and cautiously descending by a steep and dangerous way. 
• 6. Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which led 
into a spacious amphitheatre, if I may so call it, still deeper 
than the other, we returned, and being furnished with a 
ladder, flambeaus, and other things to expedite our descent, 
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our whole company, man by man, ventured into the same 
opening, and descending one after another, we at Ia8t saw 
ourselves all*together in the most magnificent part of the 
cavern. 

7. Our candles being now all lighted, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be pre** 
seuted with a more splendid scene. The roof was all hung 
widi glittering icicles, transparent as glass, yet srolid as mar- 
ble. The eye could scarce reach the lofty and noble ceil- 
ing; the sides were regularly formed with spars; and the 
whole represented a magnificent theatre illuminated with am 
immense profusion of lights. 

8. The floor consisted of solid marble; and in several 
places inagnificent columns, thrones, altars and other objects 
kppeared, as if nature had 'intended to mock the curicfeities 
of art. Our voices, mpon speaking or singing, were redou- 
bled to a thundering loudness; and upon the firing of % 
gun, the noise and reverberations were almost deafening, 

9* In the midst of this grand and p^icturesque scenery^ 
rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, which^ in some 
measure resembled an altar, from which, taking a hint, we 
causeil mass to be celebrated. The beautiful columns that 
dhot Up round the altar, appeared like candlesticks; and 
many' other, naturad objects represented the customary or« 
naments of the sacrament. 

10* Below this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern, down which I ventured with my guide, and descend* 
ed by means of % rope, about fifty paces. Here I found a 
small spot of level earth, consisting of soft clay^ yielding to 
pressure, and in which I thrust a stick to about the depth 
of six feet. In this, however, as in the apartment above^ 
were formed numbers of the mo^t elegant crystals, one of 
which resembled a table. » 

1 1 • Upon our leaving this cavern, we discovered an in- 
scription in Greek upon a rock at the mouth, but so far ob- 
literated by time as not to, be legible. It seemed to import 
that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, bad visited 
this place; but whether he had penetrated into the depth of 
the cavern we could not collect from the inscription. 
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XXXIIL Extraordinary Bells m.RiJssxA. 

,1. inpiHE Rassians have a great foodneks for beUs Qf 
JL an enormous size, and dbtinguish the sapcuty of 
different days, by the different peals or manner of ringing 
them* These bells are hung in belfrys -detached from die 
churches; and do not swing like our bells, but are fixed 
immoveably to beams, and rung by a rope tied to the clap- 
per, and pulled sideways. 

2. One of these bells in the tower of 8l John's church, 

weighs 127,000 pounds, or more than sixty-three tons. It 

"is deemed a meritorious act of religion to present a church 

with a belt, and the piety of the donor is estimated by the 

size of the present; 

^. The tsfmperor Boridgaveto the cathedral of Moscow, 
^ bell weighing 288>O0O pounds, or a hundred and forty-four 
tons. The empress Anti,4etermined not to be surpassed in 
this kind of piety, procured a bell to be cast, which weighed 
432,000 pounds, or two hundred and sixteen tons. 

4. The bdl was nineteen feet long, and its circumference 
at the large €nd twenty-^one' yards and eleven inches— its 
greatest tmckness was.twenty-thre^e inches. The beam sup- 
portinjg this etU)rmou$ bell being burnt by accident, it fell, 
and a fragment was broken out, which left an aperture suffi* 
^iendy large to admit two men abreast without stooping. 

XXXIVi Tke Villa c/Peince Zaktoriski, in Poland* 

1. inpiHJE villaof prince Zartoriski is about three niHes . 

X- from Warsaw, in the tnidst of a forest. The^i- 
ti^^ation is almost a level, with here and th^ a gcntie slope, 
which affords an agreeable variety. A river runs through 
the grounds, which are laid out in the English manner, witTi 
a beautiful intermixture of lawn and wood.. Walks are cut 
through the wood, and carried along the side of die water» 

2. The house, which stands upon a gentle rise, has the 
appearance of a cottage, constructed like those of the pea- 
sants, with trunks of trees piled on each other, and thatctied.' 
with straw. Besides the principal building, occupied by 
the prince and princess, there are separate cottages for the 
children s^nd attendants, each of which has its indosure and 
small garden. The whole group appears like a village of 
scattered huts. 
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3. Other buildings, such a3 summer houses, pavilions, and 
rustic sheds, arc dispersed over the grounds, and the stables 
are constructed in the form of a hall demolished amphithe- 
atre, Sevieral romantic bridges, rudely composed of the 
trunks and bent branches of trees, contribute to diver^fy the 
rustic scenery. 

4. Upon our arrival, we repaired to the principal cottage, " 
where the princess was ready to receive us. We expected 
to find the inside furnished in the simple style of a peasant's 
hovel; but was surprised to see every species oi elegant 
magnificence, which riches and taste could collect. 

. 5. All the apartments^ are decorated in the most costly 
manner ; but the splendour of the bath-room was peculiarlv 
striking* The sides are covered from top to bottom, with 
small sqiiare pieces of the (ineist Dresden chin9, each orna- 
mented with an elegant sprig, and the border and teifipg 
are painted with beautiful festoons. 

6. After we had surveyed all the apartments, we pro- 
ceeded to ah inclosure tiear the house, surrounded witli 
Jarge blocks of granite heaped one upon another, aud fallen 
tfees placed in the most natural and picturesque shapes. 
From thence we repaired to the several cottages occupied, 
by the children, each of which is fitted up in a different 
style, hut all with equal elegance, — ^the' whole exhibiting a ^ 
striking contrast of simplicity and magnificence, 

7. We next walked round the gardens, which are hand- 
somely kid out. We then repaired to a Turkish tent of 
rich and curious workmanship, pitched in a beautiful re- 
ared field near the stables. This tent belonged to the grand 
.vjzier, and was taken in the late war between the Russians 
and Turks. tJnder it was a settee and a carpet spread 

*' upon the ground. 

8.. Here we staid conversing unti! the dusk f)f the even- 
ing, when the princess led us through the house taa sin^tt '^ 
•pot of rising ground, where we were suddenly stmck with 

. a most splendid illumination. A rustic bridge, cotisisting 
0f a smgle arch over a brgad piece of water, was studded 
with several thousand lamps of different colours. 

9. The reflection of this illuminated bridge upon the water 
vras so strcmg as to deceive the eye, and gave to the whole 
the appearance of a brilliant circle suspended in the air. 
The effect was splendid beyond description, and greatly 
heightened by the gloorti of the forest in the back gro9ii^ 
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While wc were admiring this ddightfol scene, a band of 
music struck up at a little distance, and. amused us widt an 
excellent concert. 

. JO. We were led from this enchanting spot, across the 
illuminated bridge to a thatched pavilion, open at the sides 
and supported by pillars, ornamented with garlands and 
twisted festoons of flowers. We found within a cold col-* 
lation, and sat down to a table covered with all sorts of 
delicacies, with the most costly wines, and every species of 
fruit which nature and art could furnish. 
• 11. The evening was pleasant, the scenery delightful, 
the fare delicious, and the company in fine spirits^ for who 
could be otherwise, when every circumstance which the 
taste and ingenuity of our fair- hostess could invent, coa- 
spised to heighten the entertainment. 

12. The collation being ended, we rose from table,- which 
I concluded to be the close of the entertainment, but was 
agreeably disappointed; the gardens were suddenly illumi- 
nated ; we ranged about as fancy dictated, and were grati- 
fied with the sound of wind instruments, played by persons 
dispersed in different parts of the garden. 

13. tiepassing the bridge, we returned to the. cottage, 
wllen the two eldest daughters of die princess, in Grecian 
dresses of a most elegant simplicity, performed a Polish 
and a Cossac dance; the former serious and graceful, the 
latter comic and lively. The eldest son, then eight years 
of age, danced a hornpipe with wonderful agility, and af* 
terwards, a dance in the manner of the Polish peasants, with 
much hutnour. .. ' ' 

14. It was now past two in the morning ; we seemecl as 
» if we could stay for ever, but as there must be an end of all 

sublunary joys, we too^ our leave, expressing our gradtude 
in^lia&guage unequal to our feelings. I am satisfied, that it sel- 
dom^lls to the lot of any person, twice in his life, to par- 
, take of such a pleasing entertainment* 

XXXV. Source of the DkvirBK. 

THE Danube, one of the largest rivers in Eqrope, 
has its source in the court«yard of a palace be- 
longing to the prince of Furstenberg in Swabia.' It pro- 
ceed^ ff om spme small springs bubbling from the ground, 
and forminjg; a bason of clear water about thirty, feet sqiiare^ 
rem which i^siics a little brook, which is the Dsgaube* Con* 
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tinually augmented by SL^itkmdX streams from the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, it swells to a mighty river, on which 
ships of war may sail, and fleets engage in battle* It pours 
its waters into the Euxine sea. 

XXXVI. Fall (j/'^r Rhine. 
1« Fl^HE Rhine has its sources ai^ong the Alps, io'the 
JL country of the Grisons. AtLaufienis a cataract, 
where the water tumbleji over a roct^and falls perpendicu- 
larly about sixty feet. A scaffolding is erected ^urithin the 
veiy spray of the fall, where the traveller may vi^w this in- 
teresting scene, A sea of foam rushing down the preci- 
" pice— a cloud of spray rising and spreading to a distance 
—the roar of the tumbling waters and Ae magnificencie of 
the S(;^nery, surpass the powers of description. . 

2. On one side of the river is the castle of Laufien, upon 
the edge of the precipice and projecting over the river ; ©car 
it is a church and some cottages; a' cluster of rustic dwell- 
"* ings near the fall; in the back ground, rocks clothed with 
vines or tufted with hanging wood ; « beautiful hamlet iqK>& 
the sumniit, skirted with trees ; the body of water which 
seems to rush from the bottom of the rocks; two crags 
lifting their heads from the midst of the cataract, their tops 
sprinkled With shrubs, and resting secure <m ttieir base, 
mocking the force of the raging cV4rent,-^uch ar#the 
objects which add beauty and grandeur to this stupendous 
scene. . -^ssa* 

XXXyiL^AKE o/* Constance* , . 

1^ TT^HE L^fce^cflUed Constance is oiie of the bounda- 

' X..^4pk%'t)etweeii Germany and Switzerland; fift«e» 

/ IcjMf^s in length and six in breadth. I); is^cmicnMilrf(»-m, 

its waters of a greenish hue^ andit&J!)orders consist of gently 

rising hills.^ It is deepef in summer than ip winter Kii**'^ 

, sWeiled by stieams from the melting ano'w of^!p' ^"^^' "* 

abbundiwith fish, and espechdly witS alax^e sp^ 

larger than a salmon, of a deep blue colour on t _ 

side$, aiid beneath of a silvery white* In spring-and sC|^l^|> 

the mish is of a fine red colour^ and very delkate foOv^ 

2. Near this lake is the town of Constsnce, in whii^ia 
stiirseen tht room iawhich sat the counsel which conderai-: 
ed to th^ stake, John Huss the reformer. Here is.also the 
dungeon in which he was imprisoned, and the stonte to , 
■' i2 ■ ' ' 
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whidh he was chained.— But reason has triumphed over 
bigotry, and this place is now the seat of (reedom and libe- 
rality. 

XXXVin. Bridge of Suaffhausen. 

1. fT^HE Rhine at ShafFhausen is rapid, and had de- 

X. stroyed several stone bridges of the firmest con- 
^traction. A carpenter of Appenzel, offered to throw a 
bridge of^a single arch over the river, which is near four 
han^-ed feet wide. The magistrates however would not 
permit i^% attempt, but required .that it should consist of 
two arches, with a pier i|i the middle. The architect obey- 
ed, but constructed the bridge in such a manner as to ren- 
der it tincertain whether the pier aids in supporting the 
bridge. His descendants say that it does not; but more 
probably it does. 

2. This is a hanging bridife of two arches ; one of a hun- 
dred and ninety feet chord, th^ other of a hundred and 
tfeventy-two feet.— The road is not over the arches^ but on 
a horizontal line suspended from the timberp above. — The 
bridge trembles under the feet of the traveller, but has stood 
a great number of years, and sustains the heaviest loads* 

XXXI^X. Model o/*Switz&kland. 
;^EN. PFIFFER, a native of Lucerne, has formed 
' a model of the moj^t mountainous parts of Swit- 
zerland, representing in miniatttre, all the mototains, hills, 
valleys, lakes, rivers, roads, cottag«5^ and the like. The 
omtposition is a mixture of clay, lidief charcoal, a little 
pitcbf.s^d'^ thin coat of wax. It i$ painted sO'^ to repre- 
sent every object ar it exists in nature. Even the difi^l^niL . 
if ts pfjrees^e distingftished, as well as the stratums of 
i(^\ha^ been shaped on the spot and composed 
^avel, calcareous stone, or such other substances 
^j j»« the real mountain. 

„^5fw model contains one hundred and forty-itwo torn* 

p^/^nts, ^f dijOTerent forms and sizes, all numl^ered, and 

^^rtiac^ be taken apart and put together withi as mudi 

i%t as a dissected map, used by children ilx learning geo- 

!a{)ity. h ccrmprehends a space of about fifty- five miles by 

._irty-ti^^. The dimensions of the model are tjwenty feet 

by twebre ; each Soot of the model representitig about two 

miles and a quarter of territory; An inch of i levation .in 
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the model represents about nine hundred feet of elevation 
in a mo\intain,. and the highest point of the model is about 
ten inches, representing moantains of nine thousand feet 
high, afcove the level of the lake of Lucerne, which is the 
central object* 

3. The XSenural began this curious work at the age of 
fifty^ and yas employed most of his time till seventy, ia 
completing it. To make it perfect, he visited every place 
whichhe meant to represent, obtaining an accurate knowledge 
ofevery object, and laying down every part in exact pro- 
portion* Being suspected as a spy, he was obliged, in some 
of the Cantons to work bv moonlight to avoid the notice of 
the peasantry. When obliged to ascend mountains where ' 
, np prqvisibn could be procured, he used to drive a few 
go^ts along, and subsist on their milk. I9 thitf manner, 
with, immense industry, patience and slcill, he finally brought 
his model to be an exact representation of nature. 

XJi. *yi«^/ar State o/* Property. 

ON a promontory extending from the western shore of 
the Xiake Zug, the property of the soil belongs to the 
Canton of Lqceme, the timber to 25ug,and the leaves pf the 
trees to Shwitz. 

XLI. Ifappy CoismTiofi of Society. 

ON the road that runs along the valley of Muotta in 
ShtiritZ) there are several ranges of shops filled with 
goods, the prices ofwhith are marked. The owners do not 
attend these shops, but leave them open; and when any per* 
sen wants an article, he takes it and leaves the price on the 
^cottoter*/ In the evening, the owner visits his shof/and 
tak^s his money. Such, an instance of moral rectitude in a 
soaety, a|xd of confidence between mc% is pi^obalbly with|,i^- 
a l^arti^el in the history of nations. H*4i| « ^«*p^ '^ 

XLIL Acccmnt of a. Salt Mine in Poland, 

1. XN Welitska, a village about eight miles from Gra- 
JL cow in Poland;, is a telebrated mine, snnk in ^ solid 

bed of ssdt. It is a^ the northern extremity of a spur of the 
Carpathiati mountains; 

2. Having fastened hammbes to a large rope, which is, 
a$ed lo draw upsalt^we seated ourselves in a conveniens 
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manner, and were let down gently, without any apprehension 
of danger, about one hundred and sixty yards below the 
first l^er of Salt, 

3. Quitting our hammocs we pftsaed. along a gradual de-^ 
scent, in some parts of which were broad passages or galleries 
capable of adniitting several carriages abreast ; in other parts 
we descended by steps cut in the solid salt, which had the 
grandeur and commodiousness of the stair case of a palace* 

4. Each of us carried a light, and several guides preceded 
us with lamps, whose light, shining upon the glittering sides 
of the mine, was extremely beautiful, but did not cast that 
luminous splendour, which some writers have compared to 
the lustre of precious stones. 

5. The salt dug from this mine is of an iron gray colour ; 
when ppunded, it is of a dirty ash colour, like tvhat we call 
brown salt. Its quality improves in proportion to the depth 
of the mine. Towards th6 side, and surface, it is mixed 
with earthy or stony particles ; lower down it is s^ to be 
perfectly pure ; but probably is not so, for it has less'st^ength 
than common sea salt. 

6. Being almost as hard as stcme, this salt is hewed with 
pick axes and hatchets into large blocks, many of which weigh 
six or seven hundred pouiids. These are raised by a wind* 
las ; but smaller pieces arecarried up by horses along a wind* 
ing ^Uery, which reaches to the surface of the earth. 

7« Besides gr^y salt, the miners sometimes find smaU 
cubes of white salt, as transparent as crystal, but not in,anjr 
considerable quantity. They sometimes also dig ^p pieces 
of coal and petrified wood inclosed in this mass of salt. 

8. The mine already extends to the depth of seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet. It is more than eleven hundred feel in 
breadth, and nearly a iflile in length. This body of solid 

7'^t is supposed to branch out in various directions, but its 
extent' Is iv^TKcertainable. 

9. The ^eatest curiosity in this mine, is several chapels 
formed i«f the bosom of this immense body of salt. One 
of these is thirty feet long and twenty- five broad ; the. altar, 
the crucifix, the ornaments of the church, and the statues of 
several saints, are carved out of solid salt, and here mass 
is said on certain days in the year. 

10. Many of the excavations or chambers are of an im- 
mense size ; some are supported by timber ; others by vast 
pillars of salt left standing for this purpose ; and some are 
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left unsupported. One of these I jud^d to be eighty feet 
high, and it was so long as to appear in the subterraneous 
gloom without limits. 

11 .The v^stsize of these chambers^with the spacious passa- 
ges or galleries, together with the chapels, and afew sheds for 
horses, which are foddered below, probably »gave rise to the 
accounts of some travellers, that this minecontains villages in- 
habited by colonies of miners who never see the light. But 
there is no truth in these accounts. The miners remain be- 
low not more than eight hours,and are then relieved by others. 

12* Thia mine is as dry as an apartment above the earths 
We observed only one small spring of water running through 
the salt. There is certain evidence that this mine has been 
worked more than six hundred years, and how much longer 
18 not known. 

13. Formerlythc kings of Poland derived fro(n it an annu- 
al revenue of more than three millions of florins. But when 
Poland was dismembered, this mine fell to the emperor, 
whose commissioners, by raising the price, lost a great part 
of the market for salt, which could be imported by the Vis- 
tulaj and sold at a lower price. 

14. Such a mass of rock salt is a stupendous phenomenon 
in the structure of the glqbe^ But similar masses of solid 
salt are found in every quarter of the earth, either in beds 

' beneath/ the surface, or in mountains. A mountain of this 
kind in Spain is five hundred feet high, and several leagues 
♦ in circuit. The like are found in Asia and Africa. 

15. Similar masses of salt are found in America, impreg- 
nating numerous springs of water, as at Onandago, in Ken- 
tucky, and in Louisiana. And as these beds of salt are usu- 




magazmes of a necessary T 
modate those inhabitants of the globe, who cannot be sup- 
plied with it by means o£ navigation. 

XLin. Market for Moveable RotrsEs in Russia. 

1. y^ MONG the curiosities of Moscow, is the market 
^L for the sale of houses. This is held in a large open 

space in one of the suburbs, and exhibits a great variety of 
rtndy made houses thickly strewed upon the ground. 

2. Tjbe purchaser who wants a dwelling, repairs to thii 
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spot^ mentions the number of rooms which lie requires, ex- 
amines the different timbers, which are numbered, and bar- t 
gains for the frame which suits him. The house is sometimes 
paid for on the spot, and taken away iy the purchaser ; and 
sometimes the vender contracts to transport and erect the - 
frame on the spot where it is designed to stand. 

3. It may appear incredible, that a dwelling house may be 
thus bought, removed, raised arid inhabited, within the space 
of a week; but we shall conceive it practicable, by considering 
that these ready made houses are, in general, merely trunks ox 
trees mortised and tenoned together at the extremities, so that 
they are easily taken apart and transported from place to place. 

4. This summary 'mode of builaing is not peculiar to the 
meaner hovels, but wooden edifices of large dimensions and 
handsome appearance are occasionally formed in Russia, with 
incredible expedition. An addition to a palace for the Em- 
press, containing a magnificent suit of apartments. Was begun 
and finished in six weeks. At her majesty's departure the 
materials were taken apart, and reconstructed into a sort of 
imperial villa, near Moscow. 

XLIV. Description of the Glaciers in Switzerland* 
1. THHte Alps, which are the highest mountains in lEu- 
X rope, rise to twelve and fifteen thousand feet above 
the level of tne ocean. The highest peaks are therefore in the 
region of perpetual frost, where the rays of the sun never 
dissolve th€ ice and snow, even in the midst of summer. •' 
<rhe most elevated summits are for tvtx clothed with a body 
of snow, or a mixture of snow, hail and ice. 
„^2. On the vast tops of less elevated mountains, are extent 
siv^-¥illkya,^5rT^td^ns**''^^»ch are filled with compact sna^Jr 
and ice» which are cmlcd glaciers or fields of ice. Some of 
these rest on the declivities, being formed by masses of snow 
precipitated from the steepet cliffs above, and sliding down 
till their progress is interrupted by rocks. In some instances 
these snow-slips are precipitated so suddenly, as to over- 
whelm the cottages below, and bury men and cattle in pro- 
miscuous ruin. 

3. In other cases, these fields of ice rests oti valleys, of on 
level earth, forming vast plains of solid ice, from one hundred 
to five hundred feet in depth, and many miles in length, and 
breadth. Over these the traveller may pass in safety. But 
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oti tbe declivities^ the ice is thrown into steep precipices, 
.^ or parted by fissures, which form chasms of a hideous 
depth, and render a passage difficult and extremely dange- 
rous. The unwary traveller, who slides into one of these, 
is lost beyond recovery. 

4. The borders of the glacier of Montan vert are mostly 
skirted with trees ; towards its ^base, a vaist arch' of ice 
rises to near a hundred feet; under which rushes the river 
Arveren with considerable force. From the appearance 
of the firs near this glacier, it is evident that this body of 
ice sometimes increases, pushing forward and prostrating 
the trees; then is dltninished in a course of time, and 
young trees spring up on the ground from which it has re* 
tired* 

5. The"'ice and snow, which are in the lower regions of 
the mounpins, are subject to be dissolved by the heat of 
summer, and in some cases, are seen fields of corn ctow- 
iug witlun a few yards of a glacier. These masses ot ice, 
all resting on earth which is of its natural temperature, and 

' warmer than frost, are perpetually, though slowly dissolv- 
ing, and thus furnish perennial spriligs and streams. On 
the Alps spring four of the largest rivers in Europe, the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, and the Po, which roll 
their waters to the Atlantic, the Mediterranean^ an4 the 
Euxine. 

XLY. Stu^endaus JS^tDGz of Osiers, in Peru. 

1. "VJIj^HEN th^ Spaniards first landed in Peru, they 

T ▼. found the people considerably advanced in the 
arts of civilized life. Yet the use of irpn"was not knows; 
but.'instead of it the natives used tools made of copper; 
and instead of nails, cords were vl%^A te^hind timbers *r'T'^ v 
then In this stete of th^ir knowTe^^ ^^dtnlt^V^tlAy 
or prince, who introduced many improvement.^,^fia much 
ordeif among the Peruvians^ invented and executed a bridge 
of Osiers over the river Apurimac,' which is two hundred 
paces, or about six hundred feet wide. 

2. In constructing this bridge, a twist of three pliant twigs 
of Osier was first formed, to which was added a twist of 
nine twigs, and three Of these wias twisted into one rope of 
a length sufficient to stretch across the river* , By means of 
a float or by swimming, some; persons crossed the river, 
carry ipg a line, to which was fastened rile great rope, and 
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by ^bich they hauled the end of it to the ether side of the 
river, where it was made fast to a rqck. 

3. To secure the ends of this immense band, it was fas- 
tened at one end to a huge rock in its natund state. At the 
other end, the Peruvians were under the necessity of hew- 
ing a column out of a solid rock. These rocks were per- 
forated, and the rope let into the holes, and made fast to 

.beamd on the other side. The better to secure these abut- 
, ments, a thick wall of stone was raised against them. 

4. Three of these osier ropes formed the foundation of 
the bridge, and two others were used, one en each side, aa 
a railing or walL- The floor of this bridge, which was six 
it^ wide, was formed of boards laid across the principal 

. ropes with battens or cleats to prevent horses from slipping. 
This bridge of astonishing art and workmanship, was so 
VKSeful,'as to be kept in repair by a tax on the neighbouring 
provinces, and continued for a long period of time) until af- 
ter the conquest of Peru by the Spaniads. 

XLVI. StQty <2/*Serrano, who tvas cast on a desert Island. 
1. TTN ihc voya^ of a Spanish fleet to America, a ship 
JL foundered m the gulf of Mexico, and one of the 
men, named Serrano, saved his life b^ swimming to an island 
which still bears his name. This island is a barren ^and, 
without water, wood, plants, or stones. On this dismal 
spot he was compelled to And subsistence, or submit to 
perish by hunger. 

'2. Serrano's ingenuity soon found the means of sustain- 
ing' life. On the shore he found cockles, shrimps, and other 
sea animals, which at first he eat raw, for he had no fire. 
He then caught turtles by jtui;ning them on their backs ; and 
■--v^ijitiies Aeir fl esh int o slices^ he dried it in the heat of^ the 
sun; ushig^th^rSioof' 'R*** drink, uitullie could procure fresh 
water, which he did by saying tfae/aUing r^ifi in the shells 

y of sea amnjtals* ' 

\ d. His next object i^ras to obtain .fire, and was a businesa 
of immense difficulty, for want pf4roo or flint. There was not 
a stone on the island, Ibut by diving in various places, he at 

. length found two large pebbles, which h^ brought to an e4ge 

^ by rubbing. He then scraped some threads of his^shilt inta 
lint^ and with |:he stQi^es he struck fire, which he enkindled 

. wilii cfry sea weed smd some fragments of ships whic^ had 
been driven ashore. The fire he preserved by carefully shci- 
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tering it from the rain. But still he wsis without a ^ed for 
himself 9 and exposed to the scorching rays of the sun, he 
was often obliged to seek relief by plunging into the water. 

4. In this wretched state he lived three years, in which 
time he felt the anguish of seeing several ships pass the island, 
without being able to let them know his distress* At length 
another man was shipwrecked near the island, and saved his 
life by swimmiog to land in the night* What was the aston- 
Ukment of these men at meeting ! Serrano J^as covered with 
hair like a beast*— his figure was frightful, and he was fright- 
ened himself at the sight of a human being. But the use of 
speech dispelled their fears — ^brought them together, and 
they embraced each other with sighs and lamentations. 

5. In this hopeless condition, these partners in comn(ion 
misery, formed an agreement to divide the labour of procuring 
subsistence ; each taking his turn, or a certain part of the ser- 
vice. Yet who will believe the fact! These hopeless wretches, 
who had every possible need of mutual aid and comfort, and 
stood as it were upon the brink of the grave, could not Uvc 
toge therm peace and amity ! O man how frail thy nature ! 
how feeble the powers of thy mind! how little cansi thou rely 
on the strength of reason, or the goodness of thy principles ! 

6. Yes, it is too true : two.men, solitary and forlorn, sooa 
found little jealousies disturbing their harmony, and they 
were upon the point of fighting! let this fact teach us how 
little of our peace and security depends on r^a^on, and how 
much oxireligionmA government! Mutjual hatred and resent- 
ment parted these forlorn wretches, and for a time they 
si^parated* At length their wants impelled them to a recon- 
cination ; and taught by necessity to value the advantages 
of society, they lived together in friendship. 

7. Four long years were these outcag;;:: .-''^wjed to piqfcyri*" " 
a scanty living on this barren spot,^ when*a^5K.V^ "*^ p^ }id 
them by a smoke, and came to their relief. The rist who 
was shipwrecked died on his voyage. to Spain; but Serrapo 
lived to reach his native country. Covered as he was with 
hair, he refused to be shaved till he had travelled to Germany^ 
where the emperor resided, and had exhibited himself to hi9 
prince in his savage dress. Here he recounted his adven*- 

, tutes to iihe emperor, and received from hkn a liberal peilf 
sion«< Hethen sdFered himself to be shaved; but returning 
to America to ^joy his pension, he soon died at Pte»ina« 
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XLVn. Bull Fights in Sfahu 

1. A MONG the remains of "barbansm in Europe, is 
XJL the practice of ^ghting bulb for public amuser 

ment. On certain days, a sort of theatre is erected in the 
open Wj with seats and boxes fo^ the accommodation of a 
great multitude of spectat9rs, arranged round a spacious 

{>lain where the combat is to be exhibited. The bulls intended 
or the combat are selected and fed for the purpose, as 
horses are for the races in this country. 

2. When the time of exhibition has arrived, the cham- 
pions who arc to engage the bulls, first appear, and walk in 
a kind of procession round the square; then two officers on 
korseback, dressed in wigs and black robes, gravely advance 
to the president of the combat, to ask for an order to begin, 
and the signal is immediately given. 

' 3. A bull is suddenly turned out of an inclosure, and re- 
ceived with loud acclamations, by the populace. At first 
ke is attacked by the horsemen, dressed in the ancient 
Spanish manner,'^and armed with lances. With these they 
wound and provoke nim — ^he sometimes attempts to escape 
—-the horsemen pursue and goad him, till grovm furious, 
he turns and fiercely repels their attacks. 

4. When the bull flies or falls without much opposition, 
he is hissed like a bad player on a stage ; when he boldly 
returns the charge, and threatens the horse and the rider 
with instant death, the^ spectators redouble their shouts. 
The utmost joy is expressed when the enraged animal gores 
a horse and confipels his rider to seek safety by flight. 

5. Sometimes great dogs are let loose upon the hull ; these 
dogs seize him by the neck and ears; the angrj^ bull makes at 
them \?ith fury, and with his horns throws his enemies yelp- 
ing jp the air ; they fall stup|ied and lacerated, but quickly re^ 
turn to the chsirge^ ^»!froften lay the huge bull bellowing on 
the grounds If he perishes igtiODly,he is hissed as a cowards 
If he sustains the combat with courage, ^hen he falls,he falls 
covered toith glory ^ and the air resounds with his praises. 

, 6. When the bull has the good fortune to gore* a horse 
and dismount the rider, he will often pursue him, and ina- 
pellad by rage, will leap over the fence amongthe spectators. 
Then terrible is the alarm, and to avoid his fury crouds 
rush on crouds', and pressing to places of safety, trample 
great numbers uudcr their feet. 
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jT* If the champion does not sucqeed in killing bis anta- 
gonist, the poor animal, after being tormented to the sati3- 
fisiction of the spectators, is slain by a person appointed for ^ 
the purpose. Cruel as this diversion is, it is 6ne of the most 
popular entertainments in Spain. The days are appointed, * 
and the names of the combatants are announced previously 
in the public prints, in the manner the English advertise the 
horses which are^o run for a purse or plafe. On each day 
six balls sacrificed constitute the entertainment of the morn- 
ing, and t\yelve that of the afternoon. 

XLVIII. The Manner of feeding Sheep in Spain. 

1. CiPAIN has been always celebrated for the tempe- 
^ rature of its climate, and for rearing some of the 

best animals of particular species. Among these are its 
sheep, whose wool is the finest of any that is known, and 
forms a considel^ble part of the materials of the best French 
and English broad cloths. 

2. But the manner of subsisting, the sheep, is a still grea- 
ter singularity. The sheep ate owned by a few great pro- 
prietors, and a great company, called the Mesta, composed 
of the grandees, who have partkular privileges. Some of 
the sheep are kept in stationary flock^but some millions 
of them arc driven every autumn from the mountainous 
regions of Old Castle to winter on the more temperate/ 
plains of Andalusia and Estramadura. 

3. X^® number of sheep there driven is from three to 
,five millions ; and it is remarkable that the owners have the 
right of pasturage for these sheep, on every common upon ' 
the road, to the distance of ninety varas, or kbout two hun- 
dred and fgrty feet from the highway. Spain feeds from 
twelve to fifteen millions of sheep, including travelling and 
stationary flocks, each of which pyoSOC^ ahput five pouislB^ 
of wool on. an average. But a considerable, p&n of this 
wool, instead of giving employment to her own people, is 

. exported to France and England. 

XLIX. Remqfkable Instance ^Pasting. 
1. XN Scotland, about forty years ago, lived a woman 
JL iti Rpss-shire, who subsisted many years almost whol- 
ly without food. When fifteen years of age, she had ^ri epi- 
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leptic fit-^and after an intervd of four years of health, a se* 
cond fit of long duration, which sccasioned a fever that lasted 
for sereral weeks, and deprived berof the lise of her eye-lids. 
2« She continued in uAerable health for some years, and 
then had another fit, which was succeeded by a fever. Be- 
fore her recovery, she stole out of the house and i)ound 
some sheaves of corn in a field, which occasioned an in- 
disposition, that confined her to her bed for five years. Dur* 
' ing this time she seldom spoke, and took scarcely food 
enough to sustain an infant, and this not without compulsion, 

3. At last she refused every kind of food or drink — ^her 
jaw was locked, so that her father couU only open her mouth 
a little, to inject a little water or gruel, and this she appeared 

X n<5t to swallow. At one time they gave her a little water 
from a medical spi^mg, which seemed to revive her, and she . 
spoke intelligibl}'^ calling for more water, which was given her. 

4. She spoke no more intelligibly for a year, aad continu- 
ed without drink or food-— when making some signs, her 
sister forced her teeth apart, and she drank a pint of water. 
She then spoke, and on being asked why she did tiot make 
signs for what she wanted, she replied, " Why should I, 
when I have no desire ?" It was now supposed she had re*- 

^ gained the use of speech, but she soOn becaHie silent again. 
5 She now continued speeechless, and without food or 
drink for four year^^-attempts were made to force some 
liquid intolier mouth ; but it ran out again, and nothing like 
swallowing could be perceived. Notwidistanding this want 
of food, she was not greatly emaciated; she slept much, and 
in sleep was quiet ; but when awake made a constant whim- 
pering like an infant, and appeared to have her senses, 

6. At length she began to recover, and took a little food 
and drink.; when her parents returning one day from their 

^abours in the fieldj^xre surprised to find her sitting bn her 
HaS:\-^th«r-«Ctfter*s v/heel, spinning/ In this condition 
she tooka little food, in this manner— she broke a piece of ^ 
oatmeal cake in her hand, in small crumbs, as persons would 
to feed chickens, and put these crumbs into an opening 
made by the loss of two teeth, which had been forced out 
in attempting to open her mouth. 

7. After her effort to spin, she became pale and emaciated^ 
1h her whole body, and her physician advised to keep her 
confined. In this state she continued for some years, taking ' 
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a little food every day, but not ^ithout extreme reluctance 
and even cries. But to the astonishment of all who knew 
her, she slowly recovered. 

L. Annual Flood m the Nile. 
^1. irN E^ypt there is no rain in summer, and the 
M fertility of its lands depends on the floods in the 
celebrated Nile. This great river, which is nearly half a 
mile in width, has its sources in the mountains of Abyssi- 
nia, called Mountains of the Moon. The rise of its waters 
19 owin^ to the abundant rains, which fall annually in spring 
within the tropics. 

2. TTie Nile begins to rise in Egypt about die middUCvOf 
June, or a few day^ later j5 the plague, if ever sib general and 
destructive, then ceases suddenly, and joy and health are 
diffused through Egypt. The water rises till September, 
then gradually subsides, and in October and November the 
ground is fit for sowing. The whoU rise of water is from 
fourteen to eighteen cubits. 

3. As the overflowing of this river is essential to the 
crops in Egypt, and as the river must rise to about sixteen 
cubits, to overflow the cultivated grounds, it is a law of 
Egypt that no tax or tribute for the Grand Seignior can be 
laid upon the people, unless the water rises to that height. 
If the' flood falls much short of that altitude, a famine fol- 
lows. If the water rises to eighteen cubits, a scarcity is 
the consequence, as the ground is not dry in seasop for 
sowing. But this seldom happens. 

4.' The great importance pf the annuial flood in the Nile, 
has rendered it necessary to ascertain precisely the. rise of 
the water. Accordingly, on an island opposite io Cairo, 15 
placed a maf k, in which is a bason communicating with the 
Nile. In this stands a pillar, called Mikias, which is a Ni-^ 
lometer, oh which is marked the exact rise pf water jgj/erv^ 
day. After the w'ater has risen six cubits, a crj^er is eni^ 
ployed to make jproclamatiou d^ily of the rise of the water., ^ 

5. When the river is swelled to sixteen cubits, as niark- * 
ed on the Nilometer, the people beconle liable to pay the 
public tax, as a good crop is insured. And then is perform- 
ed the ceremony of cutting the mound of the great canal at 
Cairo,, to let in the water. This is attended with much so- 
lemnity. The bashaw gives the first stroke, in presence of 

M 2 
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hb oficersi and a crowd of spectators ; and the ceremony 
is accomptoted with music^ bonfires, iUuminations, and 
eveiy demonstradon of joy. 

' LI. Peesent State iq/* Jerusaleh. 

1 'nPHE celebn^ted ci^ of Jerusalem stands about thir- 
X ^ miles east of the Mediterranean, on a rocky 
mountain, with steep ascents on all sides, except on the north. 
It does not occupy the Same ground as the ancient city, for 
the hill of Sion which used to be included, b now without 
the city, and Mount Calvary, which was formerly without 
the city, became so much reverenced after At crucifixion of 
our Saviour, ^s gradually to draw the inhabitants and pil* 
grims around it, and it b now near the centre of the citjr* 

S. Jerusalem was formerly much larger than at present* 
It b now about three miles in circumference, inclosed with 
walls of no great strength, and having six gates. The pri- 
vate buildings are poor, the streets narrow and crooked, and 
containing the ruins of ancient edifices. The whole b thinly 
inhabited, and it sontsuns muchimoccupied ground. 

3. A Turkish officer resides in the city, to collect a tribute, 
protect the pilgrims and preserve peace. Great numbers of 
pilgrims resort annually to thb ci^, to perform their devo- 
tions at the holy sepulchre^ This is upon Mount Calvary, 
wherea church is erected for the accommodation of pilgrims. < 
The Latins have the exclusive right to say mass in the holy 
sepulchre, but other Christians have the privilege of enter- 
ing it for their private devotions. 

4. The sepulchre was formerly under ground, but the rock 
is hewed away at the sides, so as to leave the sepulchre in the 
form of a little chapel, above ground. It is a sort of grotto 
hewn out of a solid rock, about eight feet square, and lined 

,, with white marble. The entrance is by an opening of three 
TeethAgh,iand two feet wide. From regard to the sancUty 
of the place, every person who enters must be bare footed. 

*In this tonib, lamps are kept continually boming. On the 
outside, the chapel is surrounded by ten beautiful pillars oi 
white marble, adjoining the wall, and sustainiog a comish. 
'5. Jer^saleoa stands on a rugged barren soil, remote 
fron^ any sea^port or great road, and is afanost ckstttute of 
water. The present umabitaAts are estimated at abput f<mr« 
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teen thousand, Christisuis, Jews and Mahometans. These 
subsist chiefly by the pilgrims, about fifteen huadred or t^o 
thousand of whom annually visit the holy city. This zeal to 
to visit JerusaJ^m gave rise to the crusades in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries^ when the princes of Europe, with 
miUions of their subjects, travelled to that city, and nume- 
rous armies were employed to wrest it out of' the bands of 
infidels ; by which some European kingdoms were greatly 
impoverished. .But pilgrimages from Europe have almost ^ 
ceased ; and few ate seen to visit this city but Greeks, Ar- " 
menians and other Asiatics.^ ^ 

. $« Th^ cluef traffic of Jerusalem consists in the sale of 
beads, crosses, and sacred relics to the j>ilgrims. The fa- 
brication of these articles procures subsistence for the great- 
est part of the inhabitants. Men, women and cliildren are 
employed in carviog and turning wood -and coral, or em- 
hraidcring silk, with pearls €Kftd gold and silver thread. The 
convent of the holy land alone lays out fifty thousand pi- 
asters in these wares. T^xese tommiodities, rendered sale- 
able by a superstitious vencratixm for relics, are exported 
to Turkey, Italy, Portugal and Spain* 

LII, Temples m Jerusai^em. 

1.' npHE temple designed by David and finished by 
JL Solomon, was one of the most niagnificent build- 
ings ever erected* It was i|ot a single edifice, like a mo^ 
dem church, but a number of courts connected. It stood 
'on the top of mount Moriah, and made an exact square of 
eight hundtreds cubits, about fourteen hundred and sis:ty 
feet on each side, and fronting the four cardinal points* 4:^ 

2. To secure the walls of this immense structure, it w)^^ 
iKCcessary to foe^n the foundation at the bottom ^^tlil^ 
mountain, so that the walls were above six himdrcd feet 
Mgh. T^e stones were of the largest si^cs, and fo mortised 
into each oAttr that the joints could not be slen, and so 
wedged into the rocks, as to be immoveable. The^ whole 
'was surrounded with a battlement of five feet thickness, i^ 
which were windows Idrmed wkh gold wire. Immediate- 
ly within this was a terrace walk of ninety' ieet fgdth, into 
^hidi strangers vreiNg permitted to enter, an^ flfe was a. 
sort of exchange or place for buying and aellingi^^ 

3* The tem^, fwpttiy so c^d, wv ^b&t^ a hundret^ 
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and fifty fcct in length, and a hundred in breadth. This con- 
sisted of three parts, the porch, the sanctuar}', and the holy 
of h<^es. Over the porch was atower a hundred and ti«rcnty 
ci4>its high. The sanctuary or nave of the temple, contain- 
ed the altar of incense and the table of shew-bread^ the holy, 
of holies, a square of twenty cubits, contained the ark of 
the- covenant, in which were the two tables of stone, on 
which were engraved the ten commandments. 

4. This vast edifice, which employed one hundred and 
eighty thousand men for seven years in its construction, 
was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzer, four hundred and 
. twenty- four years after it was built. After the seventy- 
years of ca| tivity, the Jews returned and built a second 
temple ; but inferior to the first in ipagnificence. This was 
destroyed when the city was taken by Titus, and the Jews 
ceased to be a nation. 

Lin. Mount Sxnax. 

1. 4 T the extremity of the valley of Faran, in Arabia, 
J\. is a range of mountains, c^led by the Arabians, 

Gibbel Mousa, the mountains of Meses. One eminence is 
called Tursinay and is supposed tq be the Sinai of the scrip- 
^ turc. About seven' miles from tHe foot of this mountain 
stands the convent of St. Catharine, an edifice of a hundred 
and twenty feet in length, an4 nearly square. The whole 
is of hewn stone. ^ 

2. In front stands a small building, in which is the only 
gate of the convent, which is always shut, except when the 
bishop is present ; at other times whatever is introduced, 
whether persons or provisions, is raised to the roof in abas- . 
ket by a pulley. . Yet the Arabs say the monks enter by a 
subterranean passage. Before the convent is a large garden; 

3. Jfo stranger h permitted to enter without permission 
of the bishop who usually resides at Cairo. The monks are 
supported chiefly by alms, and their provisions, which aris 
collected in Cairo, are often stolen on the way, by the 
Arabs. The Arabs also fire upon the convent from the 
neighbouring rocks, and often seize the monks when abroad, 
and make them pav for their ransom* 

4. On the side of this hill is a huge stone, which the Arabs " 
say, is that which Moses divided with his sword to procure 
water. In thi$' vicinity tHfere are many springs of good water. 
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Fifteen hundred paces above the convent^^stxnds^a'chiipel 
dedicati^d to Ae virgin Mary^ and 6vt hundred pace^above 
this, two others situated on a plain. The whole mountain is 
ascended by fourteen hundred stonesteps^and on dte topift^i 
Christian church and a Turkish mosque* From thisspot tfc^re 
is a noble view of the valley of Riphidim and die Red Sea. 

lilV. Ruins ^ Palmy* a. 
J. TN the barren plains of Syria, ^outh-east of Aleppo, 
JL and nearly at an equal distance between the Medi- 
terranean and the Euphrates, are to be seen the stupendous 
ruins of the magnificent city of Pahnyra. The ciiy, it h 
conjectured, was the Tadmor of the wildemess, built, or 
more properly enlarged and fortifiied by Solomon. It'stoidd 
at the point formedby theapproachof two con vergliljg^ hills, 
which furnish two springs of water, without wfaich'fhe place 
would not be habitable* 

2. It is probable that this city was built and suppotted by 
^ the profitsof a lucrative trade, carriedon by cofravans between 

Syria and the Persian;gulf« It rose to a state df unequalled 
Qplendour and wealth,as is* evident fi'om;its rinns. It^wasre- 
4uoed under the power of the Romans by the empcimr Tra- 
ja(n. tit ravolted under its prince OdeoathuB'^^^^mtthis minee 
Being slain by his nephew, the sovereigittydevolved on- IZeiio- 
•bia, his wife, a woman of remarkable intrepidity, who With- 
stood for a time the power of -Ronae. But Zenobia was at 
last conquered -and taken prrson^r, imd ^ Roman garrison 
left in Palmyra. A .second revolt provoked Aurelian to de- 
stroy the city ; and in this catastrophe perished the elegant 
critic, Longinus. 

3. As the traveller approaches these ruins, he is struck 
with astonishment at the number, size, and beauty of the 
white marble columns, some of them standing, others finUeh 

^r defaced, which form a range of twenty ^six hundred yard^* 
In one place he sees the walls of a ruined palace ; in ano- 
ther, the peristyle of a temple, half destroyed ; on one sidfe 
a portico, a gallery or triumphal arch ; on the other, a group 
of magnificent columns. On all sides he Is surrounded with 
subvierted shafts, some entire, others broken; the earth is 
strewed with- vast stones half buried, with broken entabla- 
tures, damaged capitals, mutilated frizes,, violated tombs, 
and altar? defiled with dust. 
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4* But the Spectator's curiosity will be arrested by the 
majestic remains of the Temple of the. Sun. This noble 
edifice covered a square of two hundred and twenty yards. 
It wasencompassed with a stately wall^ built with large square 
stones, and adored with pilasters, within and without to the 
number of sixty-two* Withii> the court are the remains of 
two rows of marble piUars, thirty-seven feet high, with 9a- 
^itals of exquisite workmanship. Of these, fifty-eight re- 
main entire. This edifice stands in the direction of the 
meridian, and on the west is a magnificent ^ntranqe, on the 
sides of which are vines and clusters of grapes, carved in 
the most masterly imitation of nature. 

5. North of this place is an obelisk, about fifty feet high, 
consisting of seven large stones, besides its capital. About 
a hundred paces from the obelisk, is a magnificent entry to 
a piazza, forty feet broad, and more than half a mile in 
length, inclosed with two rows ortnarble pillars, twenty-six 
feet high, and each nine feet in compass. Of these one hun- 
di'ed and twenty-nine remain, and by computation the whole 
number must have been five hundred and sixty. Such ma- 
jestic ruins, in the midst of a desert, and inhabited only by a 
few miserable Arabs, whose huts aire scattered among vast 
afkid splendid columns of marble, awaken in the mind, the 
most melancholy reflections upon the instability of all hu- 
man greatness. 

LV. Of the Pyramids in Egtpt. 

1. A BOUT twelve miles from Cairo, the mctrofolb 
.ZJL of Egypt, and on the opposite or wf st side of the 

Nile, stands the p)rramids, about ten miles from the scite of 
the ancient Memi^is. The large ones aire three in num- 
ber, situated upon ^ ridge of rocky hills, on the border of 
the tybian desert.— This ridge rises from the plain of Egypt 
about one hundred feet. 

2. The largest of these stupendous works is six hundred 
feet square at the base, and five hundred feet high, composed 
of soft calcareous stone, which also forms the hm where it 
stands. The whole area covered by this mass of stone i^ 
about eleven acres of ground . On the outside are steps by 

' which a person may ascend, but not without danger, as the 
steps are piuch decayed, except on the south side. On the 
top is a level platform, sixteen feet square, where a person ^ 
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may reposeand cinjoy on« of the most extensive prospects 
on e^rth. i 

3. Sixteen steps above the base there. is an entrance into 
this pyramid) about three feet square ; froip which is a steep 
descent of ninety-two feet. Within arc spacious galleries, 
halls and chambers, lined with Thebaic marble, or porpltyry , 
in stones of a vast size« Within one of these apartments is 
a tomb of one entfre piece of nnarble,^ hollowed and unco- 
vered at the top, conjectured to have been the sepulchre of 
the founder. TTbis tomb, like the pyramid, stands exactly 
north and south. At what time, by what prince,, and for 
what purpose, this and tke other pyramids were erected, are 
questions that are left to conjecture. The common idea is, 
^at they were intended for the tombs of kings. At any 
rate, mankind agree that they are durable monuments of the 
extreme folly, as well as the despotism of their founders, 
and of the miserable slavery of their subjects. 
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1. #^N the south side of Cairo, is a rocky hill, on 
vF which stands a casde, within which is an extra- 
ordinary weH, which supplies the castle with waten This 
well IS dug into a soft rock, to the depth of two hundred 
and seventy feet, A winding staircase is cut out of the same 
rock, about six feet wide, but separated from the well by a 
thickness of half a yard of the rock, to prevent persons from 
falling into the well or even looking in, except by sinall holes' 
made to let in light. \ 

2. The steps are broad and the descent easy ; but persons 
dei|/cending are incommoded by dirt. At the depth of one 
hundred and fifty feet, is a large chamber or apartment, 
where oxen are employed to raise the water by means of 
wheels and machinery. The water being liaised to this place, 
is carried to the top by other wheels^ worked als<) by oxen. 
From this place the descent is more difficult, the stairs be- 
ing narrow, and not separated TrQjtn the shaft of the well by 
a partition. The water raised from this well is distributed 
in pipes to different parts ^of'the castte. 
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LVIL Extract from.theOKiLritin of Thq^nl AS Uawz% Esq^. 
Delivered at BoHon^ July 4, 1787. 

t. ^nnHAT education is one of the dtepfest principles 
X. of indepenitence, need not be laboured' in^ this 
, ^ssen^y. In arbitrary governments, where the people nei- 
' ther^maJEe tiu^ laws nor dioose those who legislate^ the more ' 
.igMraDQeithe more peace. 

2^ But in a gov^emment where the people fill all the 
hranches of the ^ov^nkmVf^uUeHtgenoe is me life of liber- 
ty* , Axk Amerioan woiud resentfais being denied the use of 
ms musket; but he would deprive himself of a stronger 
safeguard) if* he should want that learning' which is neces- 
sary, to a< knowledge of his constituticMi. 

3. It. is easy to see that our ag^riafi law aad the law 
off education, were calculated to make repubUcans,-*-to 
His^e men* . Servitude could never long consist with the 
habits of suth. citizens* Enlightened minds and virtuous 
manners lead to the gates of glory. The sentiments of in- 
dependence must have been connatural in the bosoms of 
Americans, and sooner or later, must have blazed out into 
public action. 

4* Independenee fits the seat of her residence for every 
npbl^ enterprise of humanity and greatness. Utt radiant 
smile lights up celestial ardour in poets and orators, who 
sound her praises through ail ages ; in legislators and philo- 
sophers, who fabricate wise and happy governments as de- 
dications to her fame r in patriots and heroes, who shed 
their Itv/es in sacrifice to her divinity. 

5». At this id^a, do notour minds swell wi& the memory 
of those whose godlike virtues have founded her most mag- 
nificent tempre in America ? It is easy for us to main^in 
h^r^dp^rines^ at thi^ late -day, when there is but one psuty 
opgi the(:8ubject,— an immense people. But what shall we 
bjssjtowi what sacred paean shall we rsuse over the tombs of 
tbosarwho dared in the face of unrivalled power, and ivithin 
the re^dh of majesty, to blow the blast of freedom through- 
out a subgect continent* 

6; ,Nor-dtd those brave countrymen of ours only express 
the^emotions of gloty ; the nature of thetrprinciples inspired- 
thrai- with the ^€vwtT of practice f and Aey oiFered their bo- 
soms to the shafts of battle; Bunker's awful mount is the 
capa(:ious urn of their ashes : but the flaming bounds of the 
universe could not limit the flight of their minds* 
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7. They fled to the union of kindred soiils j and thdse* 
who fell at the straits of Thermopylae, and dibse who bled 
on the heights of Charlestown, now reap conjeniat joys in 
, the fields of the blessed. 

LVlII. Extract from an Oration^ dcBvered at Boitdfiy 
March 5, 1772^ by Dr. Joseph WaRKEK. 
!• "CTtTHEN we turn over the historic page, and trace 
T T the rise and fall of states and empires ; the migh- 
ty revolutions which have so often varied the face of the 
world, strike our mind with solemn surprise, and we are 
naturally led to search for the cause of such astonishing 
changes. 

2. That man is formed for social life, is an observation, 
which, upon our first inquiry presents itself to our view. 
Government has its origin in the weakness of individuaU, 
and hath for its end the strength and security of all : and * 
so long as the means of effecting this important end are 
thoroughly known, and religiously attended to, government 
is one of the richest blessings to mankind, and ought to be 
held in the highest veneration. 

3. Iti young and new formed communities, the grand de- 
sign of this institution is most generally understood, and 
most strictly regarded ; the motives which urged to the so- 
cisd compact cannot be at once forgotten, and ^A^f equality 
which is remembered to have subsisted so lately among 
ibem, prevents those who are clothed with audiority from 
attempting to invade the freedom of their brethren, or, if 
such an attempt is made, it prevents the community from 
suffering the offender to go unpunished. . 

4. Every member feds it to be his interest, and knows it 
to tje his duty, to preseveinviolate the constitution on which 
the public safety depends, and is equally ready to assist the 
fnt^strate in the execution of the laws, aiid the subject in 
the defence of his ri^ht. So long as this noble attachment 
to a constitution, fotmded on free and benevolent principle^ 
exists in full vigour, in any state, th^t state must be floti- 
fishing and happy. 

$. It was this noble attachment tp a free constitution whicli 

raised ancient Rome from the smallest beginnings, to that; 

.%riditr summit of happiness and glory to which she arrived t 

and it^wia the loss of this whkh plunged her from 0^* 

tSmtoky into the Mack gulf of infamy and slavery. 
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^ 6. It was this attachment which inspired her senators with 
wisdom ; it was this which glowed in the breasts of her he- 
roes ; it was this which guarded her liberties, and extended 
her dominions, gave peace at home and commanded respect 
abroad : and when this decayed, her magistrates lost their 
reverence for justice and laws, and degenerated into tyrants 
and oppressors — ^hcr senators forgetful of their dignity, and 
^ seduced by base corruption, betrayed their country— her 
soldiers, regardless of their relation to the community, and 
vrged only by the hopes of plunder and rapine, unfeelingly 
committed the most flagrant enormities ; and, hired to the 
trade of death, with relentless fury they perpetrated the 
most cruel murders ;. by which the streets of imperial ftome 
were drenched with her noblest blood. 

7* Thus this empress of the world lost her dominions a- 
broad ; and her inhabitants, dissolute in their manners, at 
length became contented slaves ; and she stands to this day, 
the scorn and derision of nations, and a monument of this 
eternal truth, that public happiness depetids on a virtuous 
end unshaken attachment to a free constitution, 

8* It was this attachment to a constitution founded on 
free and benevolent prmciplcs, which inspired the first set- 
tlers of this country ; — ^they saw with grief the daring out- 
rages committed on the free constitution of their native land ; 
'^ they knew that nothing but a civil war could at that time 
restore its pristine purity- 

9. So hard was it to resolve to^embrue their hands in the 
blood of their brethren, that they chose rather to quit their' 
fair possessions, and seek another habitation in a distant 
clime. When they came to this new world, which they 
fairly purchased of the Indian natives, the only rightful pro- 
prietors, they cultivated the then barren soil, by their inces-> 
sant labour, and deft^nded their dear bought possessions with 
the fortitude of the Christian, and the bravery of the hero. 

'^ XJX. Extract from an Oration deJhered at the North 

' XhurchinEtartford^ at the meeting of the Connecticut So^ 

ciety of the Cincinnati^ July 4, 1787', in commemoration 

0fthe Independence of the United Statts. By Joei. Bar- 

LOW» Esq. Published by desire of said society • . 

X Mr.Presulent, Gentiemen of the Society, and FeUow-Citi^ens--- 

U ^^Ntlie anniversary df so great an event as the birth 

* \y of the empire in which we live, none will question 

^ the propriety of passing a few moments in contemplating the 
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various objiects suggestedHo the mind by the important oc- 
c^ion. 

2* But at the^prescnt period, when the blessings claimed 
b}' the sword of victory, and promised in the^ voice of peace, 
refnain to be confirmed by our future exertions ; while the 
nojirjshmcait, the growth, and even the existence of our em- 
pire depend upon the united efforts of an extensive and di- 
vided people ; the duties of this day ascend from amuse- 
ment and congratulation, to a serious patriotic employment. 

S. We are assembled, my friends, not to boast but to re- 
alize; not to inflate* our national vanity by a pomppus rela- 
tion of past achievements in the council or in the fiejd ; but 
from a modest retrospect of the truly dignified part already 
acted by our countrymen, from an accurate vjew of our pre- 
sent, situation, and from an anticipation of the scenes that 
remaiti to be unfolded; to discern and familiarize the du- 
ties that s|ill await us as citizens, as soldiers, and as men. 

4. Revolutions in other co\intries have been ciFected by 
accident. The faculties of "human reason, and the rights of 
human nature^have been the sport of chance and the prey 

. of ambition. And when indignation has burst the bands of 
slavery, to the destruction of one tyrant, it was only to im- 
pose th^ manacles of another. 

5. This arose from the imperfection of that early stage 
of society, which necessarily occasioned the foundation of 
empires, on the eastern continent, to be laid in ignorance , 
and which induced a total inability of foreseeing the im- 
provements of civilisation, or of adapting the government 
to a state of social refinenient. 

6. I shall but repeat a comnion observation, when I r^- 
matlc, that on the western continent the ^cene was entirely 
different, and anew ta&k, totally unknt>wn to the legisla- 
tures of other nations, was imposed upon the fathers of the 
American empire. • 

> 7. Here was a people thinly scattered over an extensive 
territory, lords of the soil on which they trod, commanding 
a prodigious length of coast, and an equal breadth of fron- 
tier ; a people habituated to liberty, professing a mild' and 
^ benevoleitt j^ligion, and highly advanced in science, and ci- 
vilization. To conduct such a people in a revolution, the 
address must be. made to reason as well as to the passions. 
And to reason, to the clear understanding of these various- 
ly affected colonies, the solemn address was made. 
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8* A people thus enligfateaed^ and capable of ^acemua^ 
the coDnectioh of causes with their remotest efiects, wutca 
liot the experience of oppression in their own persons; 
which they well knew would render them less able to con- 
duct a regular opposition* 

9* But in the moment <^ their greatest prosperity, when 
evei^ heart expanded wi€i the increasing opulence of the 
British American dominions, and every tongue united ia 
the praises of the parent state, and her patriotic king, when 
many circumstance^ concurred which would have rendered 
an ignorant people secure and inattentive to their future in- 
terests ; at tnis moment the eyes of the American argt» 
were opened to the first and most plausible invasion of the 
colonial rights. 

10. In what other age, or nation, has a laborious and 
agricultural people, at ease upon their own farms, secure 
and distant from the approach of fleets and armies, tide- 
waiters, and stamp masters, reasoned before they had felt, 
and from the dictates of duty and conscience^ encountered 
dangers, distress and poverty, for the sake of procuring to 
posterity a government of independence and peace i 

1 1 . The toils of afi;es, and the fate of millions, were tQ dr 
sustained by a few hands. Tlie voice of unborn natiom 
called upon them for safety ; but it was a still, small voice, 
the voice of rational i^efiection. Here was l^o Cromwell ito 
inflame the people with bigotry and zeal, no Caesar to rer 
ward his followers with the spoils of vanquished foes, and 
no territory to be acquired by conquest. 

12. AmDitlon, superstition and avarice, these universal 
torches of war, never illuminated an American field of bat- 
tle. But the permanent principles of sober policy spread . 
through the colonies, roused the people to assert their rights,. 
and conducted the revolution. 

liX. Extract from Mr. Ames's Speech in Congress^ on the 
stdfject of executing the Treaty between the Unit0d States 
fin d Gre at Britain* 

1. fT^HE consequences of refusing to make provision 
JL for the treaty are not all to be foreseen. By reject- 
ing, vast interests are committed to the sport of the wiods« 
Chance becomes the arbiter of events, and it is forbidden tp 
human foresight to count their number, or measure their exr 
tent. Before we resolve to leap into this abyss, so darii and 
"— — nTouno, it becomes us to pause and reflect upon such 
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of the dangers as $re obvious and inevitable. If tins atssem- 
bly should be wrought into a temper to defy the consequen- 
ces, it is vain, it is deceptive to pretend that we can escape 
them* It is worse than weakness to say, »that as to public 
faith our vote 4ias already settled the question. Another 
tribunal than 'our own is ahready erected. The public opin- 
ion, not merely of our own country, but of the enlightened 
world, will pronounce a judgment that we cannot resist, 
that we dare not even affect to despise. 

2. Well may I urge it to men who know the worth of 
character, that it is no trivial calamity to have.it contested. 
Refusing to do what the treaty stipulates shall be done, opens 
the. controversy. Even if we should stand justified at last, a 
character that is vindicated is somtiiing worse than it stood 
before, imquestioned and unquestionable. Like the plain- 
tUF in an action of slander, we recover a reputation disfigur- 
cd by invective, and even tarnished by too much handling. 
In the ^ombat for the honour of the nation, it may receive 
wounds^ which) though they should heal, will leav^ scars. 
I need not say, for surely the feelings ofevery bosom have 
anticipated, that we cannot guard this sense of nationsA 
honour,^this ever living fire which alone keeps patriotbm 
warm in the heart, with a sensibility too vigilant and jealous. 
' 3. If, by executing the treaty, there is no possibili^ of* 
dishonour, and if, by rejecting, there is sonie foimdatioh 
for doubt and for reproach, it is not for me to n^L'easure, it 
is for your own feelings to estimate, the vast distance that 
divides the one' side of the alternative from the other. 

4. To expatiate on the value of public faith may pass 
with some men for declamation-— to such men I have no- 
thing to say. To others I will urge, can any circumstance 
mark upbn a people more turpitude and debasement ? Can 
any thing tend more to make men think themselves mean, 
or degrade to a lower point their estimation of virtue, and 
their standard of action. « 

.. 5. It would not merely demoralize mankind, it tends to 
break all the ligaments of society, to dissolve that mysteri- 
ous charm whioh attracts individuals to the nation, and to 
inspire in its stead a repulsive sense of shame and disgust. 

6. What is patriotism ? Is it a narrow affection for the spot 
where a man was borii ? Are the very clods where we trea^i 
entitled tQ this airdeot preference because they are greer 

' '■ N -3' 
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No, Sir, this is not the character of the virtue, and it soars 
higher for its object* It is an extended self-love, mingling 
with all the enjoyments of life, and twisting itself with die 
ininuteat filaments of the heart. It is thus we obey the laws 
of society, because they are the laws of virtue. In^ their 
authority we see, not the array of force and terror, but the 
venerable image of our country's honour. Every good citi* 
ztn makes that Jio&our his own^ and cherishes it not only 
as precious, but as sacred. He is willing to risk his life in 
its defence, and is conscious that he gains protection while 
h^ gives it. For what rights of a citizen will be deemed 
inviolable, when a state renounces the principles that con- 
stitute th^r security i Or, if his life should not be inva- 
ded, what would J[}e his enjoyments in a country odious- in 
the eyes of strangers, and dishonoured in his own ? Coulci 
he look with affection and veneration to such a country as 
M|j( parent? The sense of having one would die within him» 
he would blush for his patriQtism, if he retained ao^^— 
and justly, for it would be a vice. He would be u banished 
man in his native land. ^ 

, T. I see no exception to the respect that is paid among 
lotions to the law of cood faith. If there are cases in diis 
^lightened period, wnen it is violated, there are nons when 
it is decried. It is the philosophy of politics, the religion 
of governments* It is observed by barbarians-*— a whiff <^ 
tobacco smoke, or a string of beads, gives not merely bind* 
ing force but sanctity to treaties. Even in Algiers^ a truce 
may be bought, for money, — but when ratified, even Al^ , 
giers is too wise or too just to disown and annul i^ obliga- 
tion. Thus we see neither the ignorance of savages, nor> 
' the principles of an associati(»i for piracy and rapine, per- 
mit a nation to despise its engagements. If, sir, there could 
be a resurrection from the (oot of the gallows, if 4he victims 
of justice could live again, collect together and form a so- 
ciety, they would, however loth, soon find themselves 
obliged to make justice, that justice under which they fell, 
the fundamental law of their state. They would perceive 
itfHvas their mt^rest to make others respect, and they would 
therefore soon pay some respect themselves tathe obliga- 
tions of good faith. 

8. It is painfull I hope it is superfliRms, ta make even 
the supposition that America shoidd furnish d^e occosioii 
of this opprobrmm. No, let «ie jiot even imagine, that a 
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r^^publican governm^t, ^prMog" is pur o¥^n is, from a peo- 
^ pie enligtened arid uncorrupted, a government whose origi- 
nal right, and whose daily dkciplincMS duty, can, upon so- 
lemn debate, make its opti<m tQ be faithless*— cad dare to 
act what despote dare not avow, what our own example 
evinces the stat^ of Barfoary ate unsuspected of. No, let 
me rather make the supposition that Great- Britsun refuses 
. to execute the treaty, after we have done every thing to 
csffry k into effect. Is there anj' language of reproach pun- 
gent enough to express your commentary on the fact? What 
would you say, or, rather, what would you not say ? Would 
you tfcot tell them, wherever an Englishman might travel, 
shame would stick to him— *he would disown his country. 
You would exclaim; England, proud of your wealth, and 
arrogimt m the posses&ipn of power— blush for these dis- 
tinctions, which become the vehicles of your dishonour. 
Such a nation might truly say, to corruption, Thou art my 
father, aaid to the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister. : 
' We should say of such a race of men, Their name is a hea- 
vie^r burden than their debt« 

9. T|te refusal of the posts (inevitable if we reject the 
V treaty),is a^easure too decisive in its nature to be neutral 

in its 'consequences.. From great causes we are to look for 
great effects. » A plain and obvious one will be, the price of 
^ uie westenv laudft Ivill faU« Settlers will not choose to fix 
their habitation on a* field of battle. Those who talk so much 
of the iuteveJBt of the United States should calculate how 
deeply it will be affected by rejecting the treaty — ^how vast 
t a tract of wild land will almost cease to be property. This 

- loss,4et it be observed, will fall upon a fund expressly de- 

- looted to sink the national debt. What then are we caHed 
upon to do I However the form of the vote atid'the prote^^^^^ 
tatiosis of many may disguise the proceeding, our resolutiorii^^ 
is in substance, and it deserves to wear the title of, a reso^i^ 
lution to prevent the sale of the westeni lands, arid the dis-^' 
charge c^f the public debt. * 

10. Will the tebdency to Indiaii hostility becoi^tested by 
any onc:? Experience gives the answer* The frontiers ^re 
scourged with war tilt the tiegociation with G. Britain was 
far advanced^ and then die state of hostility ceased. Periiaps 
the public agents of both nations were innocent of fomenting 
the Indian war, and perhaps Uiey are not. We ought not 
however lo expe^ ths^ ne^ibcmriag t^^knss^liighiy irjitsFt*^ 
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against each other, will neglect the friendship of die savagei, 
the traders will gain an influence, and will abuse it— -iod 
who is ignorsmt>that their passions are easily raised and 
hardly testrained from violence i Their aituatiion will oUi^ 
them to choose between this country and Great-Britain, m 
case the treaty should be rejected— -They will not be otir 
friends and at the same time the friends of Our enemies. 

11. If any, against all these proofs, should maintain that 
the peace with the Indians will be stable without the posts, 
to them I will urge another reply. From argument calcu* 
lated to produce conviction^ I will appeal directly to the 
hearts of ^ose who hear me, and asic whether it is not al- 
ready planted there? I resort especially to the conviction 
of the western gentlemen, whether, 8Up{>osinff no pots and 
no- treaty, the settlers will remain in security ? Can uiey take 
it upon them to say, that an Indian peace under these cir- 
ciimsunces, will prove firm ? No^ sir, it will not be a peace, 
but a sword ; it will be no better than^ lure to draw vic- 
tims within the reach of the tomahawk. 

12. On this theme my emotions are unutterable: if I 
could find words for them, if 'my powers bore any proportion 
to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note of remon« 
strance, it should reach every log- house beyond the moun* 
tains. I would say to the inhabitants, wake from your 
fake security. Your cruel datigers, your more cruel appre* ; 
hensions, are soon to. be renewed ; the wounds yet unheal- 
ed, s^re to be torn open again. In the day time your path 
through the woods will be ambushed. The darkness oi 
piidnight will glitter with the blaze of your dwellings. You 
are a father-^tne Uood of your sons«hall fatten your corn- 
fields— You are a" mother-^he war whoop shaU awake the 
sleep of the cradle. 

13. On this subject you need nc^ suspect any deception 
on your feelings, it is a spectacle of horror which cannot 
be overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, they will' 
speak a language, compared with which all I 'have said, or 
can say, will be poor and frigid. \ 

M. Who wiU ftccuse me of wandering out of the subject ? 
who will say Aat I exaggerate the tendencies of our mea- 
sures ? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all cthis is idle 
preaching ? Will ahy one deny that we are bound, and I 
would hope to good purpose, by the most solemn sanctions 
of duty for the yote we give? Are despots aloile to be re* 
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p/oached for unfeeling iadiffereace to tbe tears and blood 
of dieir sub}ect9 i Are republicans unresponsible ? Have 
the principles on which you ground the reproach upon ca- 
binets and kings no practical influence— no binding force i 
Are they^merely themes of idle declamation, introduced to 
decorate the morality of a newspaper essay^ or to furnish 
pretty topics of harangue from die windows of that Stater 
house ? I trust it is neither too presumptuous nor too laU 
to^ ask, can . you put the dearest interests of society at risk 
without guilt zxkA without remorse ? 

15. By rejecting the posts we light the savage fires, we 
' bind the victims* This day we undertake to render ac- 
count to the widows and orphans whom our deddon will 
make, to the wretches who will be roasted at the stake, to 
our country, and I do not deem it too serious to say, to con- 
science and to God. We are an6werable--and if duty is 
any thing more than a word of imposture — if conscience is 
not a bugbear, we are preparing tp make biurselves as 
wretched as our country. 

16. There is no mistake in this caaje; there c^ be none. 
Experience has already been the prophet of events, apd the 
cries of our futwe victims have already reached us. The 
western inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplaining sa^ 
crifice. The voice of humanity issues from the shade of 
their wilderness. It exclaiii&s, that while one hand is held 
up to reject this treaty, the other grasps a tomahawk. It 
summons our imagination to the scenes that will open. It 
is no great effort of the imagination to concciive^at even^ 
so near are already begun. I can fancy that I listen to th^ 
yells of savage vengeance, and the shrieks Of torture. Al- 
ready they seem to sigh in the west winds— already they 
mingle with eveiyecho from the mountains. 

17. Look again at this st^e of things-^On the sea coast, 
vast losses uncompensated-.-on the frontier, Indian war, ac*^ 
tual encroachment on our territory. Eveiy where discontent 
<—resentiiient& ten-fold more fierce, because they will be ina- 
potent and humbled. National discord and debasement. 

18. The disputes of the old treaty of 1783, beingJeft to , 
rankle, will revive the almost extinguished animosities of 
that period. Wars in all countries, and most of all in such as 
are free^ arise from the impetuosity of the public feelings. 
The despotism of Turkey is often obl^ed by clamour to 
unsheath the sword. War might perhaps be delayed, but 
could not be prevented. Tbe causes of it would r^ma(^ 
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would be aggravated, wodd be multiplied, and soon be- 
come intolerable.— -More captures, more impressments^ 
would swell the list of our wronfi;s, and the current of our 
rage. I make no calculation ot the arts of those whose 
employment it had been, on former occasions, to fan the 
fire. I say nothing of the foreign money and emissaries 
that might foment Uie spirit of hostility, because the state 
of things will naturally run to violence^— with less than their 
former exertion they would be successful. 

19. Will our eovemment be able to temper and restrain 
the turbulence of such a crisis? The government, alas, will 
be in no capacity to govern. A divided people ; and di- 
vided councils ! Shall we cherish the spirit of peace or show 
the energies of war ? Shall we make our adversary afraid 
of our strength, or dispose him, by the measures of resent* 
ment and broken faith) to respect our rights ? Do gentle- 
men rely on the state ofpeace, because both nations will be 
worse disposed to keep it ? because injuries, and' insults 
still harder to eiidure, will be mutually offered. 

20. Such a state of things will exist, if we should long a- 
void wSr, as will be worse than war. Peace without security, 
accumulation of injury without redress, or the hc^ of it, 
resentment against the aggressor, contempt for pnrselves, in- 
testine discord and anarchy. Worse than, this need not be 
apprehended, for if worse could happen anarchy would 
bring it Is this the peace gentlemen undertake with such 
fearless confidence, to maintain I Is this the station of A- 
iherican dignity, which the high spirited champions of our 
national indefendence and honour could endure— Hoay, which 
they are anxious and almost violent to seize for the coun- 
tryi What is there in the treaty that could humble us so 
low ? Are ihey the men to swallow their resentments, who 
so lately were choaking with them ? If in the case contem- 
plated by them, it should be peace, I do not hesitate to de- 
clare it ought not to be peace. 

2 1. Is there any thing in the prospect of the interior state 
ef the country, to encourage us to aggravate the dangers of a 
war ? Would not the shock of that evil produce another, and 
shake down the feeble and then unbraced structure of our 
government ? Is this a chimera Ms it going off the ground of 
matter of fact to say,therejectionof the appropriation proceeds 
upo^ the doctrine of a civil war of the departments ? Two 
brapcheshnve ratified a treaty ,and|ve are going to set it aside. 
How is this disorder in the machine to be rectified ? While 
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it exists^ ltd movements must stop, and when we talk of a re- 
medy, is that any othc^r than the formidable one of a revolu* 
tionary int<?rposition of the people ? And is this, in the judg- 
ment even of my opposers, to execute^ to preserve the con- 
stitution and the public order? Is this the state of hazard, 
if not of convulsion, which they can liave the courage to 
contemplate and to brave, or beyond which their penetration 
can reach and see the issue ? They seem to believe, they act 
as if they believed that our upion, our peace, our liberty are - 
invulnerable and immortal— -as if our happy state was^ not 
to be disturbed by our dissension, and that we are not capiA-^ 
ble of falling from it by our unworthiness. Some of them 
bave no doubt better nerves and better discernment than 
mine, th^y can see the bright aspects and happy consequen- 
ces of all this array of horrors. They can see intestine dis- 
j cords, our government disorganized, our wrongs aggrava- 
ted, multiplied and unredressed, peace with dishonour, or 
war without justice, union or resources, in *' the calm lights 
of mild philosophy.'*'^ , 

Q2. Let me cheer the mind, weary, no doubt, and ready to 
despond on this prospect, by presenting another which it is '* 
yet in our power to realize. Is it possible for a real American 
to \oqfi at the prosperity of this country without some desire 
for its continuance, without some re«pecl: for the' measures 
which, many will say, produced, and all will confess havepre- 
served it? Will he not feel some dread, that a change of sys- 
tem will reverse the scene ? The well grounded fears of our 
citizens in 1 794^ were removed by the treaty, but are not for- 
gottenr-Then they deemed war nearly inevitable ;^ and would 
not this adjustment have been considered at that day as a hap- 
py escape Irom the calamity? The great interest and the gen- 
eral desire of our people was to enjoy the advantages of neu- 
trality .r This instrument, however misrepresented, aflfords 
America that inestimable security. The causes of our dis- 
putes are either cut up by the roots, or referred to a niw 
negpciation, after the end of the European wan This was 
gaining every thing, because it confirmed our neutrality, by 
which our citizens are gaining eVery thing. This iilone would 
justify the engagements of the government. For, when the 
fiery vapours of the war loured in the skirts of our horizon, 
all our wishes were concentrated in this one, that we {iu|^t 
escape the desolation of the storm. This treaty, like )l rain- 
bow on the .edge of the cloud, marked to our eyes the space 
where it was raging, and afforded at the same time the 
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stire prognostic of fair weather. If we reject it, the vivid 
colours will grow pale, it will be a balefVil meteor portend- 
ing tempest and war. 

93. Let us not hesitate then to agree to the appropriation 
to carry it into a faithful execution. Thus we shall save the 
faith of our nation, secure its peace, and dtfiuse the spirit 
of confidence and enterprise that will augment its prosperity. 
The progress of wealth and improvement is wonderful, and 
some Witt thinly too rapid. The field for exertion is fruit- 
ful, and vast, and if peace and good gover nm ent should be 
preserved, the acquisitions of our citizens are not so pleas- 
ing as the proof of their industrv, as the instruments of 
their future success. The rewarcw of exertion go to aug- 
ment its power. Profit is every hour becoming capital. The 
vast crop of our neutrality is all seed wheat, and is sown a- 
gain to swell, almost beyond calculation, the future harvest 
of prosperity. And in this progress, what seems to be fic- 
tion, is found to fall short of experience. 

24p. I rose to speak under impressions that I would have 
resisted if I could. Those who see me willl>elieve that the 
reduced state of my health has unfitted me, almost equally, 
tor much exertion of body or nund. Unprepared for debate 
by csureful reflection in my retirement, or by loi^ attention 
here, I thought the resolution I had taken to sit silent was 
imposed by necessity, and would cost me no effort to madn- 
tain. With a mind thus vacant of ideas, and sinkings 9B I 
really am, under a sense of weakness, I imagined 4lie vWy 
desire of speaking was extinguished by the persuasion that 
I had nothing to say. Yet when I ^ome to the moment of 
deciding die vote, I start back with drea4 from the edge of 
die pit into which we are plunging. In my view, even the 
minutes I have spent in expostulattcm have their value, be- 
cause diey protract the crisis, and the short period in which 
alone we may resolve to escape it. 

USp I have thus been led by my feetin^s to. speak more at 
length than I had intended. Yet I have perhaps as little per- 
sonal interest in th^ event as anyone here. ThtrtAs^ I be« . 
Seve, no member who will not think his chance to be a wit- 
nesis of the consequence greater than mine. If however, the 
ytM should pass to reject, 9nd a spti^tt should rise, as it will, 
wUh die publiodisc^ers to make con&ision worse confound-' 
cd, even I, slender and almost broken as my hold upon life is, 
maiy oudive the gov^imient and i;oiisdtudoii of toy cmsntry* 
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hXh From Ciceho's Oration against Verres. 

1. fTTIHE time is come, Fathers, when thdt which has 
JL loiig been wished for towards allay bg the envy 
your order Has been fiubject to, and removing tfe imputa- 
tions against trials, is Tiiot by human contrivance but supe- 
rior direction) eflfcctually put in your power. 

%^ An opinion has long prevailed, not only here at home, 
but likewise in foreign countries, both dangerous to you, 
and pernicious to the state, viz. that in prosecutions, men 
of w^lth^are. always safe, however clearly convicted, 

* . S. There is now to be brought upon his trial 4>etbre you, 
to the confusion I hope of the propagators of this slander- 
ous imputation, one whose life and actions condemn him io 
the opinion of all impartial persons, but who, according to 
his own reckoning, and declared dependence upon his riches, 
is already acquitted ; I mean Caius Vcrrtrs. 

4. If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes 
deserve, your authority, fathers, wiy be venerable and sa- 
cred An the eyes of the public* But if his great riches 

. should bias you in his favour, I ^all still gain one point, 
viz. to make it apparent to all the world, that what was 
wanting in this^ case was not a criminal, . nor ^ prosecutor, 
but justice and lE^dequate punishment* 
. 5. To pass, over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his questorship, the first public employment be 

- held, what does it elchibit, but one continued sVene of vil- < 
lanies ?"^ Cnetvs Carbo plundered of the public money by his 
awn treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed^ an army de- 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, tlie civil 
and religious rights of a people violated. 

6. The employment beheld in Asia Minorand Pamphylia, 
- whatdid it produce, but the ruin of those countries, in which 
houses, cities, and temples were robbed by him.*-^ What was 
his conduct in his pretorship here at home? Let the plundered 
temples, and the public worksneglected, that he might em- 
bezzle die money intended for carrying them on, bearwit* 
ness; but his pretorship in Sicily crowns, all his work^ of 
wickedness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infancy. 
f\ The mischiefs done by him in that country, during tne 
three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that 
many years, under the wisest and best of pretors will not be 

b 
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sufficient to restore thiogs to the condition in which he 
found them. , 

, 8« For it is notorious, that during the time of his tyranny, 
the Sicilians neither enjoyed the protection of their original 
laws, of the regulations made for their benefit by theKoman 
senate upon their coming under the protecibm of the com- 
monwealth, nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men. 
9* His nod has decided all causes in Sicily these three 
years i and his decisions have broken all law, all precedent, 
ail ri^. The sums he has by arbitrary taxes and. unheard 
of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, are not 
to be computed. The. most faithful allies of the' common* 
wedth have been treated as enemies. 

10. Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to death 
with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, for money, 
have been exempted from deserved punishments;, and men 
oi' the niost unexceptionable characters condemned and ba- 
nished unheard. • ' 

11, The harbours, though sufiicienlly fortified, and the , 
gates of strong towns, opened to pirates and ravagers ; tte 
soldiery and sailors belonging t^ a province untler the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth, starved to deaths whole 
fleets, to thC; great detriment of the province, suffetred to 
perish ; the ^cienf monimicnts of either Sicilian or ^Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroesand princes carried off; 
and the temples stripped of their images,^ 

^ 12. The infamy of his lewdness has been such as decency 
forbids me to' describe; nor ^ilMby mentioning particulars^ 
put those unfortunate persons to fr^ski pain, wbofeave not;' 
been able to save their .wives^^& daughters from his impurity. 

13. And these his atrocious crimes^ have been commttttd 
in so public a manner, that there is no one who hai5 beard- 
cpf his name, but could reckon up his actions. Having, by. 
his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons with: the most 
industrious and deserving of th« people,- he then proceeded 
to order numbers of Ronlsfn citizens to be strangled in the 

'jails i so that the exclamation, ** I am a- citizen of Rome/' 
which has often, in the most distant regions and among the 
m&st barbarous pteople, been a protection, was of no service 
td them, but on the contrary, brought upon them a speedier 
andmore severe punishment 

14. I ask iaow, Verresf what you have toadvancea^tatf 
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this charge? Will yau pretend to deny it ? Wfll you pre- 
tend that any Aing fel^e, that even anything aggravated is 
alleged against you \ Had any prince, or any state commit- 
ted th& same outl^ge against the privilege of Roman citir 
zenfi, should we not think w^ had sufficient ground for de- 
claring immediate war against them. . ' 

15?i What p^nisfament then ought to be inflicted upon a . 
tyrannical and wicked pretor, who dared, at no greater dis- 
tance tbatiSicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to- 
the infamous death of cn^ctiixion, that unfortunate and in- 
nocent ckiz^en^ Publius Gavjus Cosanus, only for his having 
asserted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his inten- 
tion of appealing to the justice of his country against a cruel 
oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison^ at Sy- 
racuse; from whexice he had just made his escape- 

16. The unhappy man, arrested as he jvas going to eni-- 
bark for his native country, is brought before the wicked 
pretor. With eyes darting fury, and a countenance dis- 
torted with cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his 
i^ge to be stripped, and rcids to be brought; accusing hurt, 
but without the le^st shadow of evidence, or even of sus- 
picion, oi having come to Sicily as a spy* 

ir. It was in vain th^ the Unhappy man cried out, "I am 
a Roman citizen— I have served under Lucius Pretius, whcK 
is now at Pai«)rmasY and will attest my innocence.'* The 
blQOd-thirsty pretor, deaf to all he could urge ip his own 
, defehce, ordered the infamous punishment tb be inflicted. 
Hiu^, fathers, was^an innocent Eoman citizen publicly man- 
ned with scourging, whilst the only words he uttered amidst 
his icruel sufreringa, were, ** I am^ a Roman citizen !" 

18. With th*se he hoped to defend himself from violence 
and infamy: Biit of so little service was this privilege to him, 
thatwhile he wasthus asserting his citizenship, the order ^3 
given for his-execution'— for his execution upon the cross ! 

19. O liberty !~OsoundvOnce delightful to every Romaii 
car !— O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! once sacred 

—now trampled upon ? But what then ! Is it come to this ?, 
201 Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor who holds his 
own pbwcr bi'the Rom ai^ people, in ^ Roman province, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and, 
red hot plates oif iron, and at last put. to the infambu^ death 
of the Cross a Roman citizen ! 
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21 r Shall neither the cries of innocenee, expiring in ago* 
ny, nor the tears of pitying spectatcM-s, nor the majesty of 
the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of xhe juatice of 
his country, restrain the licentious ahd wanton cruelty of a 
monster, who in confidence of his ricHes, strikes at the root 
of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

22. I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom, and justice, fathers, will not, by fiufferihg the atroci- 
ous and unexampled insolence of Caius Verres to escape 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subversion of authority, and introduction of general 
anarchy and coiifusrpn. 

LXII. Speech o/Canuleius, a Ron^an Tribune^ to the Con^ 
9uhi in xvhtth he demands that the Plebians may be admit- 
ted into the consulship; andth^t the Law prohibiting Pa- 
tricians and Plebians from inter mar rtjing^ may he repealed* 

1. % jfcTHAT an insult upon us is this ! If we are not so 

T T rich as the Patricians, are we ncK citizens of 
Rome as well as they ? Inhabitants of the same country? 
members of the same community ? The nations bordering 
upon Rome, and even Strangers more remote, are admitted 
not only to marriages with ua, but to what is of much greyer 
importance, the freedom of the city. 

2. Are we, because we are commoners, to be worse treat- 
ed than strangers ? and when we demand that the people 
may be free to bestow their offices and dignities on whoi|i 
they please, do we ask any thing unreasonable or. new? 
Dp we claim more than their original inherent right ? What 
occasion then for all this uproar, as if the universe was 
falling to ruin ? They were just going to lay violent hands 
upon me in the senate house. 

3. What ! must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned ? Must Rome of necessity 'Sink at once, if a jPlebiau, 
worthy of the office, sbould>^be raised to the consulship ? 
The Patricians, I am persuaded, if they could^ would de- 
prive you of the comnvon light. 

4. It certainly offends them that you breathe, that you 
speali, that you have the shapes of men. Niiy,but to make 
a commoner a consul, would be, say they, a most enormous 
thing. . Numa Pompilius, however, without being so much 
as a Roman citizen, was made king of Rome^ 
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5. The elder Tarqmn, by birth not even an Italian, was 
nevertheless placed upon the throne. Servius Tullius, the son 
of a captive woman (oobody knows who his father was) ob- 
tained the kingdom as the reward of his wisdbm and virtue. 

6. In those d^ys^ no man in wbom virtue shone conspi- 
cuous, was rejected or despised on account of his race and 
descent. And did the state prosper the less for that? Were 
not these strangers the- very best of our kings l And sup- 
posing now, that a Plebian should have tlieir talent and ync- 
rit, mukt not he be suffered to govern usi 

7. "But, ^' we find upon the abolition of the legal power, 
no commoner was chosen to the consulate." And what of 
that ? Before Numa*s time there was no pontiffs in Rome. 
Before Servius Tullius' day, there was no census, no divi- 
sion of the people into classes and centuries. Whoever heard 
of consuU before the expulsion of Tarquin the proud? Dic- 
tators, we all know, are of modem invention ) and so are^ 
the offices of tribunes, ediles, questors. 

a. Within these ten years we have made decemvirs, and 
we have unmade them. Is nothing to be done but what hais 
beten done before ? That very law forbidding marriagifis of 
Patricians and Plebians, is not that a new thing? Was there 
any such law before the decemvirs enacted it ? And a most 
. shameful one it is, in a. free state. 

9. Such mitfriagcs, it seems, will taiiit the pure blood of 
the nability ? Why, if they think so, let them take care to 
match their sisters and daughters with men of their own 
•sort* No Plebian wilt do violence to the daughter of a Pa** 
trici an-— Those are exploits for our prime nobles. 
' 10. There is n6 need to fear that we shall forc^ any bo- 
dy into a contract of marriage. But to make an express law 
to prohibit marriages of Patricians with Plebians, what is 
this but to show the utmost contempt of us, and to declare 
oue part of the communit)^ to be impure and unclean. 

11. Tliey talk^to Us of the confusion there will be in fa- 
niilies, if this statue should be repealed. I wonder they don't 
make a law against a cdmmouer's living near a noblemaii, 

* or going the same road that he is going ; or b^ing presetil 
at the same feist, or appearing in the same market place. 

12. They might as well pretend, that these things. make 
confusion in families, as that intermarriages will do it.-^ 
Doesnpt every one know that their children will be ranked 

. o 2 
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according to the quality of their father, let him be a Patri* 
cUn or a Plebian ? In shorty it is manifest enough, that "wre 
have nothing in view but to be treated as men and citizens f 
nor can they, who oppose our demand, have any motive to 
do it, but the love 6f domineering. 

13.1 would fain know of you, consuls and Patricians, is 
the sovereign power in the people of Rome, •r in you ? I 
hope you will allow, that the people can at their pleasure 
either make a law or repeal one. 

14* And will you then, as soon as any law is proposed to 
them, pretend to inlist them immediately for the- war, and^ 
hinder them from giving their sUiFrages, by leading them 
into the field. 

15. Hear me, consuls. Whether the news of the war you 
talk of is true, or whether it is only a false rumour spread 
abroad for nothing but a colour to send the people out of thc^ 
city, I declare as tribune, that this people who have alrea- 
dy so ■pften spilt their blood in our country's cause, are again 
ready to arm for its defence and its glory, if they may be 
restored to their natural rights, and you will no longer treat 
us like strangers in our own country. 

. 16. But if you account us unworthy of your alliance hy 
intermarriages, if you will not suffer the entrance to the 
chief offices in the state to be open to all persons of merit 
indifferently, but will confine your choice of magistrates to 
the senate alone ; talk of wars as much as ever you please ; 
paint, in your ordinary discourses, the league and power of 
our enemies ten times more dreadful than you do now, I 
declare, that this people whqm you so much despise, and to 
whom you are nevertheless indebted for all your victories, 
shall never more inlist themselves ; not a man of them shall 
take arms ! not a man of them shall expose his life for im- 
perious lofds^ with whom he can neither share the dignities 
of the state, nor in private life have any alliance by n^rriag^. 

LXIIt. Speech ejjTPuBLius SciPio to the Roman Army ^bp' 

fore the battle of the Tkin. 

!• "WljrER^ you, soldiers, the same army which I had 

vT with me ia Gaul, I might well forbear saying 

any thing to you at this time ; for what occasion would there 

be to use exhortations to cavalry tha(, had so signally van- 
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quish«d the squadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone; or. 
to legions, by whom that same enemy, flying before them to 
avoid a battle, did in effect confess themselves conquered ?. 

2. But, fis these troops having been enrolled for Spain^ 
are there with my brother Cneus, making war under my au« 
spices (as was the will of the senate and people of Rome) 
I, that yoa might have a con^iul for your captain against 
Hannibal and the Carthagenians, have freely offered myself 
for this war. You then have a new general, j^nd I a new 
army. On this account, a few wot* ds from me to you will be 
neither improper nor unseasonal^e. 

3. That you may not be unapprised of what sort of ene* 
mies you are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared 
from them; they are the very sanie whom in a former war 
you vanquished both by land and sea ; the same from whom 
you took Sicily and Sardinia, and who have been these twen- 
ty years your tributaries. 

4. You will not I presume march against these men with 
only that courage with which you' are wont to face other 
enemies ; but with a certain anger and indignation, such 
a» you would feel if you saw your slaves on a sudden rise 
up against you. 

5. Conquered and enslaved, it is not boldness but neces- 
sity that urges them to battle ; unless you can believe that 
those who avoided fighting.when their army was entire, have 
acquired better hope by the loss of two-thirds of their horse 
and foot in passing the' Alps. 

6. But you have heard, perhaps, that though they are few 
in number, they are men of stout hearts, and robust bodies; 
heroes of such strength and vigour as nothing is able to re* 
sist. Mere effigies ! nay, shadows of men ! wretches ema- 
ciated with hunger and benumbed with told! bruised and 
battered to pieces among the rocks and craggy cliffs ! their 
Weapons broken and their horses weak and foundred ! Such 
are the cavalry, and such the infantry, with which you are 
going to contend ; not enemies but the fragments of enemies. 

7. There is nothing which I more apprehend, than that 
it will be thought Hannibal was vanquished by the Alps be- 
fore we had any conflict with him. 

8^ But perhaps it was fitting it should be so; and that, 
with a people and a leader who had violated leagues and 
covenantSf the gods themselves without man's hclp,.should 
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begin the war, arid bring it to near a conclusion ; and that 
we, who, next to the gods, have been injured and ofFeudecl^ 
should happily finish what they have begun. 

9. I need not be in any fear that you should suspect me , 
of saying these things merely to encourage you, while ia- 
wardly I have diflPerent sentiments. What hindered me from 
going to Spain ? That was.my province, where. I should have 
had the less dreadful Asdrubel, not Hannibal, to deal with. 

10. But, hearing, as I past along the coast of Gaul, of 
this enemy's march, I landed mj troops, sent the horse for- 
ward, and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A part of my 
cavalry encountered and defeated that of the enemy. My 
infantry not being able to overtake theirs, which fled before 
us, I returned to my fleet ; and with all the expedition I 
could use in so' long a voyage by sea and land, am conae to 
meet them at the foot ^f the Alps. 

tl. Was it, then, my inclination to avoid a contest with 
this tremendous Hannibal? And have I met with him only 
by accident and unawares I Or am I come on purpose to 
challenge him to the combat ? 

12. I would gladly try whether the earth, within these 
twenty years has brought forth a new kind of Carthagenians ; 
or whether they fee the same sort of men who fought at the 
iE;jates, and whom at Eryx you suffered to redeem them- 
selves at eighteen denarii a head ; whether this Hannibal, 
foi^ labours and joijrneys be, as he would be thought, the 
rival of Hercules ; or whether he be what his fathe^^eft 
him, a tributary, a vassal, a slave of the Roman people. 

13. Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed at Sa- 
guntum torment him and make him desperate, he would have 
some regard, if not to his conquered country, yet surely to 
his own family, to his father's memory, to the treaty writ- . 
ten with AmilcWs own hand. We might hav^ starved him ' 
in Eryx ; we might have passed into Africa with our yicto-^ 
rious fleet ; and in a few days have destroyed Carthage. At • 

' their humble supplications we pardoned them, we released 
them when they were closely shut up without a possibility 
of escaping ; we made peace with them when they were con- 
quered. • . 

14. When they were distressed by the African war, we 
considered them, we treated them as a people under our pro- 
tec tiou : And what IS the return they make us for ail these 
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favoura? Under the conduct of a hair-brained young man^ 
they come bitheir to overturn our state, and lay waste our 
country. 

15. I could wish indeed that it were not so ; and that the 
war we are now engaged in concerned only our glory and 
not our preservation. But the contest at present is not 
for >th^ possession of Sicily and Sardinia^ but of Italy it- 
seU^ nor is there behind us another army, which if we 
should not prove conquerors, may make head against our 
victorious enemies. 

16. There are no more Alps for them to pass, which 
night give us leisure to raise new forces: No, soldiers; 
here^yoti must take your stand, as if you were jUst now be- 
fore the walls of Rome. X.et every one reflect, that he is 
now to defend not his own person only, but his wife,, his 
children, his helpless infants. - 

17. Yet let not private considerations alone possess our 
minds; let us remember that the eyes of the senate and 
people of Rome are upon us ; and that as our force and 
courage shall now prove, such will be the fortunc.of that 
cityand of the Roman empire. \ ■ ■ 

IiXrV. Gaius Marius to the Romans; shewing the «&- 
' surdity of their hesitating' to confer on him the rank of 
general^ merely on account of his extraction, - 

1 . TT is but too comrmon, my countrymen, to observe a 
JL material difference between the behaviour of those 

who stand candidates for places of power and trust, before 
and after obtaining them. 

2. They solicit them in one manner, and execute them in 
another. They set out with.a great appearance of activity, 
JfamJlity and moderation ; and they quickly fall ijjto ^lotn, 
pride, and avarice. 

3. It is, undoubtedly, no easy matter to discharge^ to the 
'general satisfaction, the duty of a supreme commander in 

troublesome times. 

4. To carry on, with effect, an expensive war, and yet be 
.frugal of the public money; to oblige those to serve, whom 
it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, 
a complicated variety of operations ; to concert measures at 
home, answerable to the state of things abroad; and to gJ^in 
every valuable end in spite of opposition from the envious 
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die £ictiou8, and the disaffected-^to do all this, my country- 
men, 18 more difficult than is generally thought. 

5. But besides the disadvantages whicih are common to 
me with all otbefs in eminent stations, my case is, in th)s 
respect peculiarly hatd; that, whereas a commander of Pa- 
trician rank, if he is guilty of a neglect, orl)reach of dutj% 
has his great connections, the antiquity of his family, the 
important services of hi« ancestors, and the multitudes he 
haft^ by power, engaged in his interest, to screen him from 
condign punishment — my whole safety depends upon my- 
self, which renders it the more indispensably necessary for 
me to take care tliat my conduct be clear and unexceptionable. 

6. Besides, I am well aware, my countrymen, that the 
eye of the public i« upon nne ; and that, though the impar- , 
tial, who prefer the real advantage of the commonwealth to 
alt other considerations, favour my pretensions, the Patri- 
cians want nothing so much as an occasion against me. 

7. It is therefore my fixed resolution to use my best en- 
'deavours, that you be not disappointed in me, and that their 

indirect designs against me may be defdated- 

8. I have from my youth, been familiar with toils and 
with dangers. I was faithful to your interest, my country- 
mt^n^ when 1 served you for no reward but that of honour* 
It is not my design to betray you, now that you have con- 
ferred upon me a place of profit. 

9. You have committe4 to my conduct the war agamst 
Jugurthav The Patricians are offended at this. But where 
would be the wisdom of giving such a command to one of 
their honourable body ? A person of illustrious birth, of an- 
cient family, of innumerable statues, but^— of no experience. 

10. What service would his long line of dead ancestors, 
or his jnultitude of motionless statues, do his country in the 
day of battje ? What could such a general do, but in his 
trepidation and inexperience, have recourse to some inferior 
commander for direction in difficulties to which he was not 
himself equal ? Thus your Patrician general .would iu faet 
have a general over him ; so that the acting cqmmjwider 
would stUl be a Plebian. 

11. So true is this, my countrymen, that I have myself 
known those who have been chosen consuls, begin then to 
read the history of their Own country, of which till that 
time they were totally ignorant ; that is, they first obtained 
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the employment^ aod then bethought themselves of tiie qua^ 
lificatians necessary for the proper discharge o£ it. 

12. I submit to your judgment, Romans, on which side 
the advantage lies when a comparison is made between Pai> 
trician haughtiness and Piebian experience* The very ac* 
tions which' they have only read, I have partly seen aad 
partly, myself achieved* What they know by reading, I 
know by action. They are pleased to slight my mean 
birth ; I despise their mean characters. Want of birth and 

^fortune is the objection against me : want of personal wortfi 
against them. 

-13. But are nQt men "JjU of the same species ? What can 
make a difference betweeiY&n& man and.another, but tbecn«> 
dowmcnts of the mind ? For my part I shall always look 
upon the bravest man as the noblest man. Suppose it were 
inquired of the fathers of such Patricians as Albiijus and 

^Bestia, whether if they had their choice, they would dcMic i 
sons of their chari^ctcr, or of mine? What would they an- 
swer, hiii that they should wish the Worthiest to be their 
sons : If the Patricians haye reason to despise me, letthem 
likewise despise their ancestors, wkSse nobility was th^ 
fruit of their virtue. Do they (?nvy the honours bestowed 
upon me, let them envy likewise ihy labours, my abstinence, 
and the dangers I have undergone lor my country, by which 
I have acquired th^m. , 

1 4. But those worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, 
as if they despised any honours you can bestow: whilst they 

' aspire to honours, as if they had deserved them by the most 
industrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of activity, 
for their having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury ; yet nooe 
can be more lavish than they are in praise of their ancestors. 
And they imagine they honpur themselves by celebrating 
their forefathers ; whereas they do the very contrary } for 

' ^& much as their ancestors were distinguished for their vir* 
tues; so much are they disgraced By their vices* 

15. The glory of ancestors ca§ts a light,indeed, upon their 
posterity; but it only serves to show what the descendants 
are. It alike exhibits to public view their degeneracy and 
their worth. I own I eannot boast of the*deeds of my fore- 
fathers, hut I hope I may«ui8wer.the cavils of the Patricians 
by standing up in defence of what Lhave myself done* . 

1 6. Observe now, my couotrymeii, the injustice of the Pa- 
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iriciant. Th«y arrogate to diemselves honours oa account 
of the exploits done by their foretathers, whilst they ^ill 
>not allow me the due praise for performing the vtiry same 
sort of actions in my own person. He has no statues, they 
cry, of his family. He can trace no venerable line of anl:es- 
tors. What then ? Is it matter of more praise to disgrace 
one's illustrious ancestors, than to become Ulustrious by oxi&'s 
own good behaviour ? 

IT* What if I can show no statues of my family? I can 
show the standards, the armour and the trappings which I 
have myself taken from the vanquished : I can show the 
scars of those wounds, which I have received by facing the 
enemies of my country. ITiese are my statues. These 
are the honours I boast of; not left me by inheritance, 
as theirs ; but earned by toil, by abstinence, by valour ; 
amidst clouds of dust and seas of blood ) scenes of action^ 
where those effeminate Patricians, who endeavour by indi- 
rect means to depreciate me in your esteem, have never dar- 
ed to show their faces. msssa 

liXV. A Dialogue, written in the year 1776, by Ma. 
Andrus, of Tale College^ since deceased. 

Blithe. TTTOW now, Mr. Hunks, have you settled the 
XJL controversy with Mr. Baxter ? 

Hunks. Yes, to a fraction, upon condition that he would 
pay me six per cent, upon all his notes and bonds, from tlie 
date until they were discharged. 

' Blithe. Then it seems you have brought him to your own 
terms. * 

HunJks* Indeed I have ; I would settle with him upon no 
o^er. Men now a days think it a dreadful hardship to pay 
a little interest ; and will quibble a thousand ways to fool a 
body out of his just property. But I have grown too old to 
be cheated in that manner, I take care to secure the inte- 
rest as well as the principal. And to prevent any difficulty, 
I take new notes every year, and carefully exact interest 
Upon interest, and add it to the principal. 

Blithe. You don't exact interest upon interest ! this looks 
a little like extortion. 

Hunks* Extortion ! I have already lost more than five 
hundred pounds, by a number of rascally bankrupts. 1 won't 
trust a farthing of my money without interest upon interest. 

Blithe y I see I must humour bis foible^ there's no other 
way ti> deal with him. — {Asiddi- 4 ' ' 



tJnsfes, and tf I've a-sufif^ ctf^mbii^y in' the hafnds 6f thlM^wiS 

c*l ^a ehaptf^ Ffiv irtof^ plagb'd 16 gel it- than 'Ci^ all 

wtth; They Wbidd bif g^ad to turn liii off \^ith ifteW i^ub^- 

^ . JbSsh, if they c6aM# l-d rather keepmy moiiey mnty owi< 

-ehest, than let it out for such small interest as I have'fof iCn 

^BUthe* 'pktff^f sojitething, I confess, ih yo'uf obscwfe- 

tJons. We never know* whitt w« ate s^cu)*^ idslisdd WH^ 

httVfe oui^ pt^O^rty iti out chests of itf latftds. 

Hiink94 That^ true— rd rather^ hfeVe rti^ ptbp^rty irf 
kffds at threti-per^ cent, than in i^e hatfds of tt^ b^rifftttt- 
in this town at six — ^it is a fact*' La^ds Will grow, Higher 
- %v4ieii the ^afs are ov^r; _, - i 

Blithe. YouVe entirely right. I beKlrirt if Pd' aff iftaete 
money as you, I should bc» of the same niitid; 

JfeTttij^. That*s a g06d<I}sp6sition', We mu^ft fdlleani t^ 
take clire of oursdves thes,^ hard tlmeS; Hift T wortd^p 
how it happens that your disposition is so different fr<>n!yoor 
son's--ihc's ti!xt4*eBQely^ wild and pi»6fu3e^-^B should think' it , 
wa«P not podsiblfe for you, with all your pruderidc and^de)c« / 
teritj^ to get money as fast as he would spend it; / 

Bii^e. Oh j he's-yottttg-attd ali^^y W^ naust tfisikeallcNr- ■ 
ances for suoh- things ; We tided to 4o so oUrsrfves^hcftt w«f 
WtJf e youajg' niifrif^* ^ ' ■ ^ 

Hunh. JSoj you are mistaken ; I neve!? W6ffc'a^liCkdotlt| 
nor apair of shoe-butM^, on a Week day, itf-my liffe'. Bat thiaj 
jsJnow becotrte neccssafry^nk>ng'the loW^strMkft of p«o^ei 

Biithe^ You h»ve be^ very singliteit ^theri^ 9^ fc*¥ mttt W 
cw Uger that; hkvt httti so frugal ai^d saving as y^u have. Buf 
we must all endeavour to conform oi!irselveS a liftle to thecus^ 
terms of the timts. IVIyson is not more extl-Mmg&htthan othi 
youttg< people of his age. Hte loves t6 di4itk a ^s^ of* witi 
sometimes, with his companions, Mid to^aj^}ea^ plptet^ gsoA 
dr^%t ; but this' is only' Whar id i)latuta1^^'cU6tt>mftr^ fen 
c^ery otte. I undeMtitfftl he harf fortffed'somecorfftexioi 
wMi your eldiest dau^te^; itA I' shimld bfe fotid'of thealJ 
liance, if I ctoWd gmii y6mr applrofe^tid^ ati thie nmitcn \ 

Mitri^^ The'custpnA oFthfe titfffe^ Will utta(^sitH^thierfe''sl 
no^Vitvg in this prodigal age^.Th6'ybti*igp^^ 
their tottles, their tavern dittner»,» ^id- di6e; while' ^He ol*l 
oaea are made pef*fcW«dl«dge§^te^«ftf \ 
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Blithe. Our families, sir, without doubt, would be vefy liap- 
P7 in such a connection, if you would grant your consent. 

HtmkM. I l<pe all patience when I see die young beai^ 
* and fops, strutting about the streets in their laced coats and 
ruffled shirts, and a thousand other eittravagant ankles of 
expense* - 

BBthe. Sir, I should be veiy glad if you woidd turn your 
attention to the question I proposed^ 
. Hitnis. There's one half of these cozcomical spendthrifts 
that can^t pay their taxes, and yet they are constantly run- 
ning in debt, and their prodig^ity must be supported by 
poor, honest, labouring men« 

Blithe* This is insufferable ; I'm vexed at the old £dlow's 
impertinence*— {ifof^. 

Hunts. The world has got to a strange pass, a very 
dUrange pass sndecfd ; there's no distinguishing a poor man 
£rom a rich one, but only by his extravagant dress, and su- 
percilious behaviour. 

Blithe. I abhor to see a man all mouth and no ears* -' 

Hunks. All mouth and no ears ! Do you mean to insidt 
me to my face ? 

Blithe. I ask your pardon, sir; but I have been tallcingp 
to you this hour, anu you have paid me no attention. 

Hun£s. Well, and what is this mighty affair upon which 
you want my opinion. 

Blithe. It is something you have paid very little attention 
to, it seems ; I am willing to be heard in my turn^ as well 
as you* I was telling you that my son bad entered intd a 
treaty of marriage with your eldest daughter, and 1 desire 
your consent in the matter. 

/ ' Hunks. A treaty of marriage ! why did'nt she ask my li- 
berty before she attempted any such thing ! A treaty of mar- 
riage 1 I won't hear a word of it!- 

* Blithe. The young couple are very fond of each other, 
and may perhaps.be ruin'd if you cross thtir inclinations^ 

Hunks* Then let them be ruin'd, I'U have my daughter 
to know she shall make no treaties without my consent 

Blithe. She's of the same mind; that's what she wants now. 

Hunks. But you say the treaty is already made ; howe- 
ver, ril make it pVer again* 

Blithe. Well, sir, the stronger the better. 

Hunks. But I .mean to make it void- 
' Blithe* I want n^ trifling in the matter ; tiie subject is not 
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ola tt^ifliiit riatiM^. I -expect yoix vfUl give me a direct in- 
sider on(?vWay or the othe^. 

Sunk^ If that's whsit you desire, I can tell yotf atoncfct 
I have two-vQty strong -dbjectioas.against the proposali one 
isVl dislike yqar son; and the other is I have determined 
upon another matth for my daugjhtcr. * 

j&firt^. Why do yoa dislike niy son, pray ? 
\: Hunks. O he's Hke the rest of mankind, ranning on ;n 
this exlravagattt way of Uvitig. My estate was earned too 
hard to be trifled away in sueh a manner. 

jB/ithe* Extravagant! Pm aure he is very far from dc-^ 
serving ttert character* ■ Tis true, he appears genteel arid' 
iashidtiable amang people, hut he's in good businessi and 
iibove board, and that's sufficient for any man. 

ffurika. "HTis feshionable, I suppose, to powder and curl 
it the barber's- an tour or two before he visits his mistress : 
lo pay six pence or eight pence for brushing his boots ; to 
dripk a glass of wine at every tavern ; to dine upon fowls 
idrest in the richest manner j and he must dirty two or 
three ruflied shirts in the journey. This is your genteel 
fasWonable way, is it ? 

JSlitAt. Indeed, sir, it is a matter of importance to appear 
decently at suth a time if ever. ^ Would you have hina go 
as you used to do, upon the same business, dressed in a 
Jong ill shapen cdat, a greasy pair of breecl^s, and a flap*d 
hat; with your pats in one side of your sad He bags, and 
your dinner in the other ? This would make an odd appear- 
awje in the present age. ' » 

Hunis. A fig for the appearance, so long as I gairi^ tnjr 
pointy and saved my money, abd consequently my credit.*— 
The coat you mention is the same I have on now. ^Tis not 
:90 very Iphg as you yvduld represent it to}^t-^C Measuring 
th^ skirta by one: leg.} Sec, it comes just below the calu 
This is the coat that m^ father was married in, and I after 
him* It has been in the fashion fivetimeasinee it was new» 
and nev^r was altered^ and 'tis a pretty good coat yct^ 

Blithe^ YouVe a wonderfid faculty ofaavingyomrmo' 
fiey and credit, and keeping in the fashion at the sanletinie- 
I suppose you mean by saving ydur cfedit, that money ari4 
credit are: inseparably connected* ^ 

Hmh. Ves, that diey are, he that has the one need not 
lear the lo^s of the e^^ For this, reasonytom^^conseni^ 
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^ yaut soa^s.fu^oposal; be U too much of a spendthtift to> 
merit my approbation. ^ 4 

« Blithe* If yovi caH him a spendthrift for hi^ geQer4Q»8ity, 
. I desire be may never merit your approbatioiu A repttOi-* 
t)on that's gifted by saving money in the manner you have 
mentioned, is at best but a despicable character. 

Hunks. Do you meim to call my character despicaUe i 
Mlithe. We won't quarrel about the n|ime, since you are 
ao well contented with the thing* 

Hunki. You're welcome tb yovtr opinion ; | womUI iH>t 
give a iiddle-stick's end for your good ol* ill will ; my iiJeas 
pf reput^ition are entirely different from your's or your ^onjji, 
which are just the same ; for I find you justify him ip ftU 
his conduct* But a^ I have determined upon another imtaH 
Sar my daughter, I shan't trouble myself about his bi^ha* 
viour. 

^ Blith€* But perhaps your prop^e4 match will be equ^y 
disagreeable. 

Hunks. No, I've fio apprehensipi^ ^ that* H^'sa psrsoa 
of a fine genius and an excellent character* 

Blithe. Sir, J desire to know who this perspn is, thst has 
sHch a genius and chan^cter, and is so ag^^^^l^ tp your 
.4)9Ste* .. , 

Hunis* ^is my young cousin Griffin. . lie's heir to a 
great estate yoi^ know* He discovered a surprising g^ius 
almost as soon as he was bom* When he was a very child, 
lie made hifti a box^ with one small hole in it, into whidk he 
could just crowd hiis money, and could not get it out again 
witHpUt breaking his box ; by which means he made a con- 
tinjual addition tUl he filled it, and«r^ 

Blithel Enough ! enough ! I've a sufficient idea of his 
character without hearing another word* But are you sure 
yoi; sh^ obtain this excellent match for your daughter I 

. ifttnis. Oh, I am (certain on't, I assure youi and my vit- 
mmt wishes are gratified with the prospect, ^e has a largo 
patrimony, lying faetiy^een two ei^ceUeat farqus of mine, whi^ 
^s^ at legist worth two thousand pounds^ 'Piesp I've g^vea 
' to i^y d^ghter ; ^x^f^. have ordered fa^r uncle to take tbp 
4eeda into p^ ^W^ bR4^> suid deliver tben^ l^ h^r o^ the 
i, day of her marriage. 

f. Blithe. Then* it sfefl^s you've aluspst accoi^ipU^hed the 
r business* Bat have y^u gpt Ae cpfiwpt of tb^ yt»i0ig gW-^ 
*****nan in the aSair;? 
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JUtmh. His consent! what need I care about his consehtl 
80 long as t'ye his fathers, that is sufficient for my purpose; 

£/iti^e. Hien you intend to force the youmg couple* to 
iiiariy, U' th^y ^tc unwillihg ? 

jr»ni^. Those two thousand pounds will soon give thent 
ja disposicfon, I'll Warrantyou. 

Blithe* Your schefnes, I confess^ are artfully concerted t 
but Itfnust tell jou, for your mortificatibti, that the young 
gentleman is already married*. * 

JStinks. tVhat dp you iay ! already married ! it can't be ? 
I don^tbelieve a sytlable on't! 

SlHhis. Every syllable is true, whether ypu beHeve it or 
not. I received a Jetter this day from his father: if ymi 
won't believe me, ypu may read it. fGix^es him the letter: J 
There*i5 the account in the postscript, C Points to it^J 

Hunkfi r^adS'-^flhadatmostforffotto teW*yoUy that lasi 
T^hUr^day my ^n was married to Miss €Hary Brentf&rd^"' 
and that all parties are very happy in the donnecti^iuj Con* 
fusion \ {tj^QWs downih& letter^) What does this mean! 
married to Qary Brentford ! This is exaoly one of courier 
Tom's villainoud tricks.' tie promised me that his son should 
marry my daughter, upon condition that I would give her 
those two farms j but I can't imaginefroni what stupid moJ; 
tives he has altered his^mind.. 

Blithe* Disappointment is the tommoa lot of all men; 
even our surest expectations are subj^t'to tnisfprtune* 

Ifunksm IHsappointnv^t {this comesirom a quarter front 
which I least expected one^ But ihereV the dceds/TU take 
tare to secure them again; 'tis a good hit that I dtdju^ 
give them to the young rogue beforehand. 

Blithe* That was well thought of | yod keep a good look 
eut« If eey though you cannot a;void some disappointments^ 
I se^ nothing in the way now, to hinder my son's proccei- 
>»KvyPtt will easily grs|tttyourconsg^tj>i^^ are cutoff 

from your former expectation. ^ 

Skinis^ Ccan't see into this crooked affair-^Pmhe^rtilf 
, ve35ed at it* What could induce ^at old villain: to deceive 
me in this manner? I fear this was some scheme of my daagb«^ 
tei:'s to prevent the effect of my design. If this is herjdaiiV 
if she sets so light by two thousand pounds^ die fihatt $004 
|(ti0#wbatiti9^ wwti^rilprottiiseben / 
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UUtbe. If ifo^ h^d beetovQd your gift, without crossjng 
|t^r incliiu^Qpa, i^e wquld h^ve accepted it very thaakfally • 

Sunl^ 09 I dopH doubt it i^^ the \t^ ;^ that would Is^ve 
been a pretty story indeed ! but since she inaistfl qgoi^ gra^ 
^yiag a fooliah fs^icy^ al^e oiay follow her own inicUnation 
and take the consequence of it ; I'll kf ep the favours I 
fneant to. t^eatpv on her, for tho^e ths^t know how to prize 
^m, and that qterit then^ by a becoming gratitude. 
^ Blithe, But you won't reject her destitute of a patrioioiny 
wd a fai;her^a blessiing* 

Hunks. Not one farthing shall she ^ver revive from mf 
liand* Yoi^* son ooiay ^e her, but her person is b^diy aQ 
^t ^11 ^y/t hind ; h^ i^a^ sedv^ced k^r to dis^obey h,pr Ur 
^cr, and he shall £^ th(^ effects of i^ 

Blithe^ You're somewhat ruffiedt I perceive, bu^ I hopr 
jou'lil recall these rash rea^uxions in yoiir cooler mom^ts. 

Ijbink^n ^Oy i^ever, I give ym^ my wprd, ^nd, tibat'a a$ 
fixed as the laws of x^^ Medes and J^^rsians. 

Blithe. Bu^ look y^ sir, here's a^oUier circumsi^pGe to ^ 
^jttended to, ; my son hs^ the deeds already in hisi own hisiindair 
^ JHimis. Deeds:! wh^t deeds! thos^ I gave to my b^t^r ^ 
' J^Uthcm Yes» the veiry same.. . . 

J^zfflAif. Wb^jC a conaipQ8iti<Mi of viQ^^i^y and wifcbcraft m 
Kcre I What, my deeds given up tp your son I 

BHthe* Y^s ; yoqr brother thought that my soaha^au 
undoubted tide to them npw, sin^e his co^ifir was ise^iificdt » 
^)1 fo be gave theiiv i>p> th^ a«xl; (fey. - 

Si^k^. This vsl int^ltri^s ? I could fmv, thj^- sc^tp, fi^n^ 
1^ 9j[d brapk^ skull ? why ha4 I »ot i?ior« wit ^i|( ^ 
trust them with hw?. Vm cheated every way! lc%n't:tru^ 
a^fardu^g with th^ i>f^ fri^odl.have upQi> c^jctjb* 
, BlUh^^ TTiat i^ v^ry tru€t^ 'tis, w yts^^rysiKk^x^tixys^ 
ypi^ bwt fi?ip«dfl^ Tl^ tin:^b^Qf:ri>e cas/ais, yoi^^^h^^ 
%i^cw4 ^^ Q^Mi yojft e3ip<^tj auy 9p )oi|g^at y^i;^ m^ki^ i«^^id9l oS 
yourself, and feast your sordid ^v^i^i^i^ ^^pei;ke ^pra.tjbft 

Igj th# pras^^sil^iM^^^t togmtify y^xnf o'H^ selfish diiposit 
tiwt Spippg as tbi^i^.^ c^e^4«pi5ift4if|fOft it^yowwillbe^ 
^ijeictof ^R^y^i5saH^Ms*atip^,. Tb^^ 
i^^vdd W* 5ejpi<;§ t». see ho* you'ije bt^'tin^. Igour da^ghai^ 
tcr now has got %^I^M}^A^m/^^%.^^^^f^^^ W^mr^ 
w^cb yott were ypk duty boutid^to giraast her; but^inslead of 
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tKat, you wi»*^ thei^ cbiM your utmost to deprive her of 
every enjoyment in life* (Hunks puts Mtkand to ius bteasUj 
I don't woniler your conacience amitea you for your villainy* 
Don't you see bow jually y<m have beoi cbented into. your 
dutyi 

Hunks. ('11 g<> thi9 moment to tin attorney) and get a war-' 
rant ; Til put the viQain in jail before an hour is at an end* 
Oh, my deeds I my farms! what shall I do for my farms. 

jBlttA^»;Give yourself na farther trouble about ^m, 
there's no evidence in the case ; you must be sensible there^ 
fore, an action can't lie« I would advise you to rest contenf- 
ed» and learn from disappointments, not to place such an 
erxorbitane value Hpon wealth. In the mean time I should 
be vtjy glad of your company at the wedding* My son amd 
bis wife woulct be vety happy to see you. s 

Hunks. The dragon fly away With yoUt and your son, and 
your son'sr, wif#* O my &rms ! what shall I do for my fisirms ! 

LXVI. Contempt of the common OajECTa fl/*PuasviT. 

HONOUR and shame from no conditicm rise ; - 
Act well your part, there all the honour Ues. 

F<»rtune in men ha» some small difFerence made ; 
. One flaunts in rags ; one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobler apron'd^aud tlic person gowii'd ; * ^ 

. The friar hooded, and thie monarch cixxwn'd» 

*> What differ more, (you cry) thanr^ crown and cowl?^ 

I'll tell you, frieml f A wise maa and a fooL. 

You'll' find, if osiCQ the vise man acts die numh^ 

Orj cobler-like, the parson wilt be drunk ; 

Worth makes ^ udaa, and want o£ it the hUtxmi 

The rest is all but feather ^rprun^elfab . 

Go! iryour ancient^ biGtL ignoble bk]«d^ 

Has crepdl.tbn9Ugh9C€mndrds: ever »n£e^a iood; 

Go ! and pjBtteod ymic femity is y<mng ; 

Nor qwn your fathers? hav«; brea(fbol& so longi. ' 

What can ennobk sots, or slamaos cowmidsf 

Alas ! not all the blood of alfi die Howands*. 
Lx>ok next on grvrtnesa^. Si^ wbcre gveatttestliea^ 

Where, but among' iSm bevoea md. die. wi8«*- 

Heroea are all the- same, i^ ia:agveed, 

Frcm Mace^imi^ na^oum' toi tha^ 
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QThe whole strange purpose of their Ii\^8y,to finc)^ 

Or make-^aa enemy of all mankind. 

Not one looka backward^ onward still he goes ; . 

Yet ne'er looks forward fiuther than his nose. 

No leas alike the politic and wise ; 

All sl^, slow things^ with circumspective eyes : 

Men m their loose unguarded hours they take ; 

Not that themselves are wise ; but others weak* 

But grant that those can conquer ; these can cheat ; 

'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great* 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, > 

Is but the more a fool^ the more a knave« 

Who noble ends by noble m^ans obtaina^ 

Or, failing, smiles in exile, or in chains : . * 

Like" good Aurelius let him reign; or bleed 

Xake Socrates ; that man is great indeed ! 

What's fame ? a fancied life in other's breath; 
A thing beyond us, even before our death. 
Just what you hear ^s your own ; and what's unknown^ 
The same (my lord ?) if Tully's or your own* ^ 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and friends; 
To allliesides as much an empty shade, > . 

As Eugene living, as a Caesar dead : 
Alike, or when, or where, they shone or shine^^ 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine* 
A wit's a feather, and a chief 's a rod ; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God* 
Fame, but from death a villain's name can save, ^ ^ 
As justice tears his body^from the grave ; 
When what t' oblivion better were consign'd 
Is hung on high to poison half naankind^ 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head; but comes not to j^he he^rtt 
One self approving hour whole years outweigh^ 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas I ^ T 

And more true joy, MarceUuflexil'<iJeel9, 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels* ^ > 

In parts superior what advantog^ lies ? 
Tell (for y6u can) what is it to be wise ^ 
*Tis but to know how little can be known; 
To see all qthcrV faultji and f^cl our own ; 



Truths would yott ieach to :sais^ a^skiki«igifwd[« 
AU fear^ m>0e aiii.^u ; wadf^w ji^jKiarst^iWEU 
Painf i3 pre* emineflce ! yourself to view 
Above lffe*s weakness, and its comforts too^ 

Bring theoi these blessings pj k strict acQOttiit; 
Make fair dedWoBs ; «e to wbat they 'laowt ? 
How jma^h of other eadi k sure t© cost; 
How each for other oft is wboUylo^i • 

How iacopfiktettf greater go0d$ whh these ; ' : 

Hovr sometiiKiefi iifc h riaky> and always ease ; 
Think; ancHf atill sacb things fhy envy call. 
Say, wQvdd?3t thou be the mafi to whom they fall f 
To sigh for ribbands jf thou art $o silly, . ; . 

iMEark how tib«y grace Lord Umbra, or 5ir WUy* 
Is yeUow dirt the pasfiloB of thy liSFe t . 
Loo^ bwt oji Grip*i?, or on Gri^ 
If parts allure thte^ think bow Ba$^n ^hin'd* . 

The wisest, bright€irt-^--meanest of it»ankind ; 
Or, ravished with the whistling of a. nanie^ 
See Crooiwell daTOO'd to evettoating fame : 

If all united thy ambition calU 

From ancient story learn to sc^im tbei9A all. 

^fipiS from h}^ life, high <5haracter» are drawn j_ 

JL A saint;in crapris i^^^ 
A judge 16 jast. ; a chauceHor juster stUl ; 
A gownipan leai^ft'd ; a Biahop— what you will ; 
Wise if^inrimt&ter; but if a": king. 
More wise, more juat, aftore l^am'd« i»ore every ti^iag* 
^Tis education forms the eomtnon mind ;. 
Just as the twig ia bent the iree*a inclin'd* , ' 
jBbastful and rough, your first aon is a aquire ; 
The next a tradesman meek ymd much a liar-: ^ 
Tom struts a soldief^openy bold and brave i 
Will sneaks a ABariv'nert ah acceding knave; 
Is he a Chui^mi^ ; then he*a fond of pow^r j"| 
A Quaker ? sly ^ a Prei^yterian I sour : 
A smart free thinker T sdl Uungs in an hoar* 
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Manners with fortunes, humours turn with cUoies ; 
Tenets with books, and principles wit^ times. 
Strarch then the ruling passion : There alone. 
The wild are^constant, and the cunning known. 

LXVIIL DucaiPTioK of a Stoev^Haii^ 

LONG rushM the victors o'er the sanguine field. 
And scarce were Gibeon's loftiest spires beheld; 
When up the west dark clouds began to rise, 
Sail'd o'er the hills and lengthened round the skies ; 
A ridge of folding fire, their summits shone^ 
But fearful blackness all beneath was thrown ; 
Swift round the sun the spreading gloom was hurfdp 
And night and solitude amaz'd the world. 

At once the voice of deep resounding gales 
Rung slow and solemn in the distant v^es ; 
Then through the groves and o-cr th' extended pkun^ 
With stormy rage the rapid whirlwinds ran ; 
Red o'er the glimmering hills with pomp divine, 
The lightning 8 flaming path began to shine ; 
.Far round th' immense, unusual thunders driven, 
Proclaim'd the onset of approaching Heaven ; - 
Astonish'd nature own'd the strange alarm. 
And the world trembled at th' impending stomu 
O'er the dark fields aghast Canaan stream'd ; % 

Thick in their course their scattePd buckler's gleam'd ; 
Behind them Joshua urg'd the furious car. 
And tenfold horrors hovered round the war* 

But wheh the chief the spreading storn^ survey'd. 
And trac'd Almighty arms in Heaven display'd ; 
With piercing voice he gave the great command, 
Staod still, ye chosen sons, admiring stand ! 
Behold what awful scenes hi Heaven arise ! 
Atlore the Power, that brightens in the skies } 
Now God's tremendous arm asserts his laws ; 
Now bids his thunder aid the righteous causey 
Shows man how virtue saves her chosen bands, > 
And points the vengeance doom'd for guHty laods* 
Behold what flames shoot forth \ what gloom ascends I 
How nature trembles ! how the concave rends I 
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, How Jhc clouds darken ! bcc, ib yonder sky^ " 
Their opening skirts proclaim the Almighty nigh) - ^ 
He spoke, and from the north a rushing sound ♦' ' ' . 
KoiLM thro* the heavens, and shook th' embattled ground ; 
ThronM on a dark red cloud an angel's foroi 
Sailed awfully sublime, above the storm ; , 

Half veil'd in niist, his countenance like asuQf 
InSam^d the doudsr and througb^all ether sh^ne ; 
Long robes of crimson light behind him flow'd; 
His wings were flames ; his locks were dyM in blood > 
Ten thousand fiery ^liapes were round him driven, 
And all the dazzling pomp of opening Heaven* 

Now, save Canaan's cries that feebly rung 
Round tbe'dark plain, a fearful silence hung ; 
Stretch'd in dire terror o'er the quivering band, v 
The etheriai Vision wavM his sun- bright hand; 
At once from opening skies, red flames were hurl'd^ 
And thunders, roU'd on thunders^ rock'd the world ; 

In one broad deluge sunk tbe avenging, hail, 

And fiU'd with tempest, roar'd the hoary vale ; 

Fierce raging whirlwinds boundless nature blend ; 

The streams rush back, the tottering mountains bend f 

Down the tall steep their bursting sununits roll, 

And cliflfs on clifTsy^arse crashing, rend the poIe«> 

Far round the earth, a wild, drear horror reigns ; 

The high heavens heave, and roar the gloomy plains; 

One sea of lightning ^11 the region fills, . . j 

And waves of fire ride surging o'er the hills : , 

The nodding forests plunge in flame around. 

And with huge caverns gapes the shuddering ^ound> 

Swifter than rapid winds vanaan driven, 

Refuse the conflict of embattled Heaven* 

But the dire bail in vain the victims fly. 

And death unbounded shook from all the sky. 

The thunder's dark career the seraph's arm, 

Fierce vengeance blazing down the immense of storm^,. 

From falling groves to burning flames they flew ; 

Hail roars around and angry hosts pursue ; 

From shakir^g skies, Almighty arias are hurl'd. 

And all tb^^oomy coQcave bursts upon t))e w^d* 
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LXIX. AomLZUB n^theUnr^ 

FATHER of lig^ eahMsttesr soorce of good.] 
Supreme, eternal, 6elf-e«i9tent Gob-! 
Before the beamy mm dispeiii'd a>ray, . 
Flam'd in the azure vaults alid gave the da^i 
Before the gli^merhi^ moon, with bc>rrowed lights 
Shone que^n-afMid the silver host of night, 
High in the faearens, tho^ reigti^t superior Lord^ 
By suppliant angels worshipped and ador'd. 
With the'Celeviml- choir then- let me joi^. 
In cheerful pruses to the Power Divine; 
To sing thy praise, do thon, O God ! inspire^ 
A mortal breast with more than mortal fire. ■ 
In dreadful majesty thou sitt'st entbron'd. 
With light encircled and with glory crowti'd:* 
Through all infinitmle extendi thy reign. 
For- thee nor heaven^ nor heaven of heavens coatto&f ^ 
But though thy (hrone is fixed abovi^the sky. 
Thy omnipresence fills immensity. 
Saints rob^d in white, to thee their anthems briirg^ 
And i^dtant martyrs hallelujatxs sing : 
Heaven's universal host their voices rake 
In one eternal concert ta thy fHraise ; 
And round thy awful throne, with one accordf 
Singy holy, holy, holy i^ the Lord. 
At^thy creative voice from ancient night; 
Sprang smiling^ beauty, and yon worlds of light; 
Thou snsk'st— the planetary chorus rc^'d, 
Stupenoous' w^orlds ! unmeasured and untold 1 
Let there- be light, said God^-^lighft instant shonr,- 
And from the orient buret the golden sun ; 
Heaven's gazing hierarcbs, with glad surprize^ 
Saw the first mom invest the recent ^tee; 
And straight die exuking troopis'thy throne stoTound^. 
With thousand, thousand hatps of rapt'rous •sonnd fi . 
Thrones, powers, .^ominiohs reverishining trains !)■ 
Scouted thy praises in trium|mant strains' ; 
Great are thy w'orks^ they sing, and all around^- 
Great are dfy ^works, the echoing iiieav^ns resoimd;^ 
Th* effulgent sun unsufferably biight. 
Is but a ra^ of thy o'erfiowing light* 
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The tempest is thy breath i the thunder hiarrd 
Tremendous roara thy vengeance o'er the world ; 
Thou bow'st ^e Heavens, the smoky m^ountains nod, 
Rocks fell to dust, arid nature ownr her God ! 
Pale tyrants shrink v the Atheist stands aghast, 
And impious kings in horror breathe their last. 
* Tp this great God, alternately Vd pay. 
The evening anthem and the morning lay. 



liXX. A MORNING HTMN 

FROM night, from silence, and from death, 
Or death's ow^n fbrmy mysterious sleq>, 
I wake to life, to light and health ; 
ThujB me doth Israel's Ws^tchman keep. 
Sacred to Him in grateful praise, ^ 
Be this devoted tranquil hour. 
While Him, supremely gdod and great. 
With rapt'rous homage I adore. 
What music breaks from yonder copse ? " 
The plumy songsters' itfdess lay ; 
Melodious* songsters, nature taught ! 
That warbling hail the dawning-day. 
Sh^U man^be mute wbife instinct sings ? 
Nor human breast with transports rise ? 
O I for an universal hymn, 
To join the chorus of the skies ! 
See yon refulgent lamp of day, 
WHbunab^ting glory crown'd. 
Rejoicing in his giant strength. 
To run his daily destin'd round. 
So may 1 still perforj» thy will, 
Great Sun of Ns^^ture and of Grace ! 
Nor wander devious from thy law ; 
Nor faint in my appointed race. 
What charms display the unfolding flowers ? 
How beauteous glows the enamelW mead I 
More beauteous still the heiven- wrought robe, 
Of purest white and faa'd With red. 
The sun exhales the pearly dews, 
Those brilliant sky-shed tfars thatftumra 
Hia nightly loss ; tiH from earth's cheek 
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ThcyVc kissM away bv pitying morn. 
For lapsM mankind what friendly tears, 
Bent on our weal did angels shed ? ^ 

Bound, bound our hearts, to think those tears 
Made frustrate all when Jesus bled ; 
Arabia wafts' from yonder grove 
Delicious odours in the gale ; 
And with her breeze-borne fragrance greets 
Each circumjacent hill and dale. 
As incense may my morning song, 
'A sweetly smelling savoui* rise, 
Perfiim'd with Gilead's precious balm, 
To make it grateful to the skies. 
And when from death's long sleep I wake, 
To nature's renovating day, 
Clothe .me with thy own righteousness, 
And in thy likeness,Xord, array. 

Lxxr. htmn to peace. 

HAIL, sacred Peace ; who daim'st thy bright abode 
*Midst circling saints that grace the throne of God. 
Before his arm around this shapeless earth 
Stretched the wide heavens, and gave to nature birth ; 
Ere morning stars his glowing chambers hung. 
Or soncs of gladness woke an angel's tongue ; 
Veil'd m the brightness of th' Almighty's mind. 
In blest repose thy placid form reclin'd ; 
Borne through the heaven with his creating voice, 
Thy presence bade the unfolding worlds rejoice, 
Cave to seraphic harps their sounding lays. 
Their joy to angels, and to men their praise. 
Prortk scenes of blood these beauteous shores that stain, 
From gaspinc friends that press the Isang^iu'd plain, 
From fields, long taught in vain thy flight to mourn, 
I rise, delightful power, and greet thy glad return. 
Too long the groans of death and battle's bray, 
Have rung, discordant thro' th' unpleasing ky ; 
I^et pity's tear its balmy fragrance shed. 
O'er hetoes' wounds, and patriot warriors dead, 
Accept, departed shades,''these gratefid sighs, 
Vpiir fond attendants to th' approving skies. 
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But npw-th« untuneful tfump sh?a grate no more, 

Ye silver st#ean>94 no longer swell with gore ; 

Bear from your beauteous banks the crimson stain, 

With yon retiring navies to the main : 

While other views unfolding on my eyes, 

And happier themes bid bolder numbers rise. 

Bring, bounteous peace, in thy celestial throQgj 

Life to my sOul, and rJiptiire to my song ; 

tjrive me to trace, with pure untlouded ray, \ 

The arts and virtues that attend thy sway ;* 

To see thy blissful charms that here desceml, ^ • 

Thro' distant realms and endless years extend.^' 



LXXII. Scene between Cecilia Beverly amf Henrietta 
Belfield. 

Cecilia. l^/T Y dear Henrietta^ you seem to be overjoyed ; 
lyjL May I know the cause ? 

Heririetta. ISly dear, dear Miss Beverly, I have such a 
thing to tell you-— you^^vould never guess it — Idon^t know 
how to believe it myself—* Mr. Delvill has written to me ! 
he has indeed ! here is the note I [holding out a letter. ^ 

Gee* Indeed ! I long to know^ tht^ contents. Pray read it. 

Hen.— [Reach it'l'-r' 

*' To Miss Bexfield, , 

^* Mr. Delvill presents his compliments to Miss Belfield, - 

and begs to be permitted to wait on her for a few minutes, \ 

at any time in the afternoon she will please to appoint.' \ .^-J 

Only think ! it is me^ poor simple me^ of all people, that j 
he wants to speak with. But what can he want ? My dearest : 
Cecilia tell what you think he can have to say to me ? 

Cec. Indeed it is impossible for Inc to conjecture. 

Hen* li you can't I am sure there is no wonder /can't. 
I have thought of a millioh thin^ in a minute. It canVbe 
about busiacss— It can't be about my brother— *It can't be 
about my dear Miss Beverly— I suspect-r-[a servant enters \ 
with a messa^eJ] ' * 

ASVr. A gentle aiiui in the pirlour desires to speak with j 
Miss Belfield. > [Ser'oant goes out.l^ 

Hen. My dear Miss ^everly^ what shall I say to him ? ' 
Pray advise me, I am so confused I can't say a single word* 
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Cecm I can't advise you. Miss Belfiekl> for I dpoH koo^vr 
what he will say to you* « 

Hen. But I can guess, I can guess ! And I shan't know 
what in the world to answer. I shall behave like a sioipletcm 
*and disgrace myself. 

[Cecilia leaves her and Mr. Delvill enters the rogm.'] 

Z>ir/w//. Good- morrow. Miss Belfield. I hope I have the 
pleasure to see you well to-day. Is Miss Beverly at home f 
I have a message for her from my mothen 

Hen. [IVzth a look of disappoint menU^ Yes, sir, she is ait 
home. I will call her. [goes out.l 

{Cecilia enters.) 

Delv/ Good-morrow, Madam, I have presumed to wait 
on you this morning, by permission of my mother. But I 
am afraid that permission is so late, that the influence I 
hoped from it is past. 

Cec. I had no means, Sir, of knowing you came Trom 
her., otherwise I should have received her comma>ids with* 
out hesitation. 

Delv. I would thank you for the honour you do her^ was 
it less pointedly exclusive. Yet I have no right to reproach 
you. Let me ask Madam, could you, after my solemfl pro- 
mise at our last parting,- to renounce all future claim upon 
you, in obedience to my mother's will, could you think me 
so dishonourable as to obtrude myself into your presence, 
while that promise was in force ? 

Cec. I find I have been too hasty. I did indeed believe 
Mrs. Delvill would never authorize such a visit; but as I was 
much surprized, I hope I may be pardoned for a little doubt. 

Delv. There spoke Miss Beverly ! the same, the unalter- 
ed Miss Beverly I hoped to find. Yet wshe altered? Ami 
not too hasty ? And is the story I have heard about Belgeld 
a dream? an error, a falsehood? 

Cec* If it was not that su^h a quick succession of quarrels 
would be endless perplexity, I would be affronted that you 
cat! ask me such a question. 

Delv. Had I thought it a question, I should not have ask- 
ed it. But never for a motnent did I credit it, till the rigour 
pf your repulse alarmed mcr. But as you are good enough 
to account for that, I am encourag«ii to make known th« 
design of my piresent visit. Yet Jiarith confidence I cannot 
speak; ha r dlt/ vfhh hope. 
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Gea., One things Sir, let me say before you proceed ; i(* 
your purpose has not the sanction of Mrs. Delvill, as well OB 
your vlsitV I would be excused from hearmg it, for "I shall 
most certainly refuse it. ' ' 

Deiv. I would mention nothing without'her concurrence, 
she has given it j and my father has also consented to mf 
present application • 

Cec, C Clasping her hands ih joy.) Is it possible ? 

JOehnjA it possible ! With what emotions do I hear these 
words? Ah, Miss Beverly ! Once my own Cecilia! doyau, 
can you w^A it possible ? 

Cec* No, no, I wish nothing about it. Ye^ tell me how it 
has happened— I am curious CsmilingJ though not inter* 
ested in it* 

Dch. What' hope would this sweetness give me, was my 
scheme ^hy other than it is ! But you cannot — no, it would 
be unreaspnablc^^it would be madness to expect your com- 
pliance ! It is next to madness in me to wish it \ 'Put how 
shall 2^ ihan who is desperate be prudent and circumspect. 

Crc, Spare yourself, Sir, this unnecessary pain. You will 
find in me nt> unnecessary scruples. 

Delvy You know not what you say, JVIadam. All noble ^ 
you are, the sacrifice I have to propose-— * 

CVc. Name it. Sir, with confidence, I will not disguise- 
but frankly own that I will agre^ to any sacrifice you will 
mention, provided it has Mrs. Delvill's approbation. 

DeR>* What words are these ? Is it Mi^ss Beverly that 
speakst 

"G?c. What c^> I^ay more ? Must 1 pffer this pledge too ! 
(holding Q%it her hundp) 

()eh, iVfy^dear Cecilia, how happy this makes me! {taking 
her hand) ipv my life I would not resign it. Yet how sopn 
will you withdraw it, when you know that the only terms on 
wWch r can hold it, are that this haiid must sign away your 
inheritsfnc^. . 

Ce(u I do not comprehend this. Sir. 

Deh. Can you for my sake^ make stich a sacrifice as this ^ 
I am not permitted to give up mi^ name for i/awr* /can you 
renounce your uncle's ^r^t/K^, as you must, if you renounce 
your name;, and consent to such Settlements as /can make 
upon you ? Will these and your own paternal inheritance. of 
te^ tm)usand pounds satisfy your expectations of liying? 
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Cec, ('Turning' paie and drawing back her hand.) O Mr. 
JDelvill ! your words pierce me to the soul. 

Delv. Have I offended you, Madaiio ? Pardon jme then for 
indulging a romantic whim which your better judgment dis- 
approves. My presumption deserves this mortification. 

Cec. You know not then my inability to comply ? 
^Deh. Your abihty or. inability I presume depends on your 
own will. 

Cec. No, Sir, by no means, my power is lost—My ^ortune^ 
alas is gone. 

Delv. Impossible K utterly impossible ! 

Cec, Would to heaven it was otherwise | But it is too true; 
and your father knows it. 

Deh. My father! 

Cec. Did he never hint it to you ? 

-Deh, Distraction ! what horrible confirmation is coming ! 
{pausing) you only, Mias Beverly could have made this 
credible! 

dec. Had you then actually heard it ? 

Deh* I had indeed heard it, as the most infamous false- 
hood. My heart swelled with indignation at such slander. 

Cec. Dh, Sir, the fact is undeniable ; tho* the circumstan- 
ces you may have heard with it may be exaggerated. 

Delv. That indeed must have been the case. I was told 
that your paternal fortune was totally exhausted, and that du- 
ring your minority, you bad been a dealer with Jews! all this 
i was told from my father^ or I could 0ot have been made to 
•hear it. . ^ 

Cec. Thus far he told you nothing but truth. 
- Deh. Truth! ^« tor fing*^ never then was truth so scsmda- 
lously wronged ! I denied the whole report f I disbelieved 
every syllable ! 1 pledged -my own honour to prove every 
assertion false. 

Cec. Generous Delvill, this is what I might expect from 
yoxx f weeping. J i ' 

Deh. Why does Miss Beverly weep ? Why has she given 
Hie this alarm ? These things must at least have been mis- 
represented. Will you condescend to unravel to me this 
mysterious affair! 

Cec. Alas, Sir, the unforttmate Mr. Harrel ! He has been 
.the cause of my Ipsseus. You know his love of gaming, a pas- 
sion whkh led him to his fatal epid. Bi his enoLbarrassments 
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hie came to mt for assistatice* He was my guardian t what 
could 1 do ? I yielded tp his eciireaties j and repeatedly took 
up TOoney of a Jew, upon the credit of n>y estate, until_ the 
whole was pledged. If it was a iaultyl know you will as- 
cribe it to the rcatrmotive, and pardon it, ' 

Dehs My dear Cecilia, 1 thank you sincerely for this ac- 
count of your misfortunes ; altho' it fills my heart with an- 
guhh* How will my mother be shocked to hear a confirma- 
tion of the report she, had heard ! How irritated at your in- 
juries from Ktarrel } How grieved that your generosity should 
-bring upon your character so many vile aspersions ! 

Cec. X have b^en of too easy a disposition— too unguarded, 
yet always at the moment, I seemed guided by common bu- 
inanity. But I thought myself secufe t)f wealth ; and while 
the revenue of tny uncle insured me prosperity I thought lit- 
tle of my own fortune. Could I have foreseen this moment— 

Deiv. Would you then have listened to my romantic pro- 
posal? ' 

Cfc Gould I have hesitated ! 

D^/t?. Most generous of beings, stUl then be mine ! By out 
ccpnomy,\^e will n\ake savings to pay off" our mortgage!^ and 
clear <>ur estates. I will still keep my niame to whidi my fa- 
mily is bigpted, and ;wz/ gratitude for your compliance shaU 
mak^ you forget what you lose by the change of yours* 



LXXIII. Scene ietzveen Cecilia Beverly oTid a Gen-* 

G^rU. X PRESUME, Madam, you w^e the lady of this 
JL hou^ f May I take the liberty to ask your name ? 
' , C(pc# My name. Sir ! 

Gent. You will do me a favour by telling it to me* 

Cec» is it possible, Sir, you are come hither, without al- 
ready knowing it ? 

Gent* I know it only by common report. Madam. 

CeC. XAymm6n report, Si**, I befieve is seldom wrong lii 
a itis^er where it is so easy to be right. 

Genif Have you any Pbjections madam to telling^tne your 
namer / 

Cet, No,SIr, bqt youf business can hardly be very impor- 
tant, if you have to learn whom you have to address. It will 
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be time eftougli, therefore, for us to mtjct when you have 
elsewhere learnt my name. (Going'. J 

Gent, I beg, madam, you will have patience ! it is neces- 
sary befi^re I can open my business that I should hciir your 
name from yourself. / 

Cec. Why, Sir, I think you can scarcely have crfme to this 
house, without knowing that its owner is Cecilia Beverly. 

Gent* That, madam, is your maiden- name. 

Cec, My maiden- name ! Csurprls^cd.J 

Gent. Are you not married, Madam t 

Cec. Married, Sir ! 

Gent. It is more properly Madam the name of your hus* 
band^ that I mean to ask. 

Cec. And by what »iuthority. Sir, do you make these eX- 
traordinaiy inquiries ? 

Gent. I am deputed, Madam, by Mr. Eggleston, who is 
next heir to your uncle's estate, if you die without children, 
or change your name when you marry : I am authorised by 
letter of attorney from him to make these inquiries, and / 

E resume, Madam, you v ill not deny its authority. He has 
een credibly informed, you are married ^ and as you con- 
tinue to be called Miss Beverly he wishes to know your in- 
tentions, as he is deeply interested in knowing the trufh. 

Ceo* This demand, Sir, is so extremely — (stammerin'^) 
so — so little ^xpcUcd— ^ 

Gent, The better way, Madam, in these crises, is to keep 
close to the points Are you married, or are you not l. 

Cec. This is dealijig very plainly, indeed Sin But— 

Gent* It is, madam ; and veiy seriously too ; but it is a b\i- 
siness of no slight concern* Mr. Eggleston has a large fami- 
ly and a small fortune, and that very much encumbered. — ^It 
cannot therefor^ be expected that he will see himself wrong- 
ed by your enjoying an estate to which he is entitled. . 

Cec. Mr. Eggleston, Sir, has nothing to fear from imposi- 
tion. Those with whom he has or may have any transactions 
hi this affair, are not used to practise fraud. 

Gait. I am far from mean ing^ any offence. Madam : my 
commission from Mr. Eggleston is simply this ; to begyoii 
will satisfy him upon what ground you now evade the will 
of your late uAcle; which, till explained, appears to be a 
point much to his prejudice. 

Ceo. Tell hipi then, Sir, that whatever he wisrtici to know, 
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shall be explained in about a week. At present I can give 
no other answer. 

Genu Very weB» Madan^ he will wait till that time, I am 
sure ; for he does not wish to put you to any inconvenience. 
But when he heard the gentleman was gone abroad withoot 
owning his marriage, he tbooght it high time to take some 
notice of the matter. 

Xkc. Pray, Sir, let me ask, how ijou came to any know- 
ledge of this affair ? 

Genu I heard it Madam, from Mr. Eggleston himself > 
who has long known \U 

Cec\ Long, Sir !— im|3ossib]e !-^it is not yet a fortnight— 
not ten days, or not more, that— 

Gent. That, Madam, may perhaps be disputed; for when 
this business, comes to be settled, it \7ill be very essential to 
be exact as to the; tim*, even to the very hour; for die in* 
coipe of the estate is large. Madam ; and if yonr husband 
keeps his own name, you must not only give up your uncle'» 
inheritance, from the time ofxhanging your name ; but re- 
fund- the profits from the very day, of marriage. 

Cec.. There is. not the least doubt of that, nor will the least 
, difficulty be made. 

Genu Please then to recollect, That the sum to be re- 
funded i3 every hour . increasing, and has been ever since 
last September, which made a half year to be accounted for 
last March. Since then there is now added — 
. Cec* For mercy's sake Sir, what calculations are you mak- 
ing out ? Do you caH last week, last September 1 

Geny No, Madam ; but I call last September the month 
\tk which you was married* 

Cec. You will then find yourself extremely mistaken ; and 
Mr. Eggleston is preparing himself for much disappoint- 
ment, if he supposes me so long in arrears with him. 

Genu Mr. Eggkston, Madam, happens to be well inform- 
ed of this transaction, as you will find, if any dispute should 
arise in the case. He was the next occupier of the house you 
hired last September ; the woman who kept it informed him 
that the last person who hir^ it was a lady who staid one 
day Qnly, and came to town,«he found merely to be married. 
On enquiry he discovered that the lady was Miss Beverly. 

CVc. You will find all this. Sir, end in nothing. 

Genu That, Madam, remains to be proved. If a young 
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lady ia seen— and she^ was seen, going into church at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with a young gentleman and one fe- 
male friend ; and is afterwards seen coming out of it, fol- 
lowed by a clergyman and one other person— and is seen to 
get into A coach with the same young gentleman and same 
female friend, why the circumstances are pretty strong ! 

C(X* They may seem so, Sir, but all conclusions dmwn 
from them will be erroneous : I was not married then upon 
my honour. 

Genu We have little to do, Madam, with professions: 
the circumstances are strong enough to bear trial — and— 

G^. A trial!— 

Gent. We have found many witnesses to prove a number 
of particulars, and eight months share of such an estate ets 
this, IS well worth a little trouble. 

Cec* I am amazed, Sir ; surely Mr. Eggleston never att- 
thoriscd you to make use of this language to me. 

Gent. Mr. Eggleston,* Madam, has behaved very honour- 
able ; tho' he knew the whole affair, he supposed Mr* 'Ddf'i^ 
had good reasons for a short concealment, and expected eve- 
ry day when the matter would become public. He dierc- 
fore did not interfere. But on hearing that Mr. DclviQ hn^ 
set out for the continent, he was advised to claim hJs rights. 

Cec* His claims, Sir, will doubtless be satisfied ^rithout 
threatening or law-siiits. 

Gent. The truth is, Madam, Mr. Eggleston is a little em- 
barrassed for want of some money. This makes it a point 
with him to have the affair settled speedily, unless you choose 
to compromise, by advancing a particular sum, till it suits you 
to refund the whole that is due to him, and quit the premises. 

CVc. Nothing Sir, is due to him ; at least nothing worth 
mentioning. I will enter into no terms: I have no com- 
promise to make. As to the premises, I will quit them as 
soon as possible. 

Gent. You will do well, Madam, for the truth is, it will 
not be convenient for him to wait any longer. [Heg'&es ovt.] 

Cec. How weak and blind have I been, to form a secret 
plan of defrauding the heir to my unclc'l estate ! I am be- 
trayed--^a^d I deserve it. Never, never mere will.l di^^r 
grace myself by such an act. ■ / ■ . 
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LXXrV* Seene teiween Cecilia <ind Henkietta. 

Cecilia. "^TltrHAT is the •matter with my cUar Henrietta ? 
T T Who is it that has already afBicted that kind 
.heart, which I am now compelled to afBlct for myself! 

Hen. Ho madam, not afflicted for you ! it would be 
etrange, if I w^as, while I think as I now do* 

Cec* I am glad you are not, for was it possible I would 
give you nothing but pleasure and joy. 

Hen. Ah, madam, why will you say so, when yotl don't 

, care what becomes of me ! When you are going to cast me 

ojF! and when you will soon be too happy to think of me more. 

Cec. If I am never happy till then, sad indeed will be my 
life! no, my gentlest friend, you will always have your 
share in my heart: and to me would always have been the 
welcomest guest in my bouse, but for those unhappy circuin*' 
Stances which make our separating inevitable. 

Hen. Yet y^ suffered me, madam, to hear from any bo- 
i^y that you was marrieil aiid going away ; and all the com- 
mon servants in the house knew it before me. 

Cec* I am amazed ! How and which way can they have 
heard it? . 

Hen. The man that went to Mr* Egglestpn brought the 
first news of it, for he said ail the servants there talked of 
nothing else, and that their master was to c<3me and take 
possession here next Thursday. 

CVc. Yet you envy me tho' I am forced to leave my house ? 
tbo' I am not provided with any other! and tho* he tor whom 
I relinquish it is far off, without the means of protecting 
me, or the power of returning home. 

Hetu But you are married to him, madam ! 

Cec. True my love, but I am also parted from him. 

Hen. O how differently do the great think from the /«V- 
^/r. Was I married— and so marri^, I should want neither 
house norfine clothes, nor riches, nor any thing; I should not 
care where I lived.— Every place would be a paradise to me. 

Cec. O Henrietta ! Should 1 ever repine at my situation. 
t Will call to mind this heroic declaration of yours^ and 
blush for my own weakness. 
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LXXV, ^ctnc between £)r. Ltstbr, Mr. DelvXLW Mk. 
Mortimer DELviLLan^ Cecilia Aw wifeyandl^AJOr 

HOMO&IA* 

Dr. Lyater. 1%/l^Y good friendg, in the course of my long 
jJfjL practice, I have found it impossibie to 
study the human frame, without looking a little into the 
mind ; and from all that I have yet been able to make out, ci- 
ther by observation, reflection or comparison, it appears to 
me at this moment, that Mr. Mortimer Delvill has got the 
best wife, and you Sir, [to Mr* DehiiQ the most faultless 
duughtcr-in-law, that any husband or any father-in-law in 
the kingdom can have or desire. 

Ladt/ Hon. When you say the best and mo^t fmtltkssj Dr. 
Lysier, you should always add, the rest of the companif ex- 
cepted. 

Dr. Lys. Upon my word^ 1 beg your Ladyship's par- 
don ; but sometimes an unguarded warmth comes across a 
man, that drives ceremony from his head, and makes bim 
speak truth before he well knows where he is; 

LAdy Hon. Oh terrible! this is sinking deeper and deep- 
er ; I had hopes the town air had taught you better thmgs ; 
but I find you have visited Delvill castle, till you are fit for 
no other place. 

Deh. [ojftnded] Whoever, Lady Honoria, is fit for Del- 
vill Castle, must be fit for every other place ; tho* every 
other place may by no means be fit for him. 

Lady Hon. O yes. Sir, every possible place will be fit for 
him, if he can once bcMf with that. Don't you think so Dr. 
"Lyster ? W 

Dr. Lys. Why when a man has the honour to see your 
Ladyship, he is apt to think too much ol xht person to care 
about the /^/ace* 

Lady Hon. Come, I begin* to have some hopes of you, for 
I see fo]r a doctor, you really have a very pretty notion of 
a compliment. Only you have one great fault still : yon 
look the whole time, as if you said it for a joke. , 

Dr. Lys. Why, in fact, m^dam, when ti man has been a 
plain dealer both in word and look for fifty years, 'tis expect- 
ing too quick a reformation to demand ductility of voice an4 
eye from him at a blow. However give me'a litde time and 
a little encouragement, and with such a tutoress, 'twill be 
_ hard, if I dp not in a few lessons, learn the right method of 
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3casonmg a smperaod die aewiestfashioiiof twisting words 
fipm their meaning. 

Lady Hon. But pray, Sir^ always remember on these oc- 
casions to look serious. Nothiiig sets off a qtMupliment so 
much- as a long fiieev If you are tempted to an unseasonable 
laugh, think of Delvill castle ; 'tis an expedient I commonly 
makeuse of myself, wh^n I am afraidofbeingtoo frolicsome ; 
arid it always succeed&,ior the very thought of it gives me the 
head-ach in a moment. 1 wonder Mr, Delvillyou keep your 
b^th so good, after living in that horrible place so long. I 
have^xpected tohear of your death at the end of every sum- 
mer, and I assure you, I was once very nearbuy ing mourning. 
- Delp nie estate whith descends to a man from his ancesr 
tors. Lady Honoriat.wiH seldom be apt to injure his health, 
if he is -conscious of committing no misdemeanor which has 
degraded their memory. 

lLa4y Hon. [in a low voice to CevUia*'] How vastly odious 
13 this new father of 3rours ! What could ever induce you to 
give up your ,chatmiiag estate for the sake of coming into his 
iusty old family ? I would really advise you to have your 
marriage annulled. You know, you have only to take an oath 
that you were forcibly run away /with; imd as you are an 
heiress, and the Delvilis are all so violent, it will easily be 
believed. And then, as soon as you are at liberty, I would 
advise you to marry my little Lord Derford. 

Cec. Would youonly then have me regain my freedom ixk 
order to part with it ? 

Lady Hon* Certainly, for you can do nothing at all with- 
out b|ing married- A single woman is a thousand times 
more shackled than a wife ; for she is accountable to every 
body ; and a wife you know has nothing to do but just to 
\manage her husband. 

Cec fsmilmffj And that you consider as a trifle ? 

Lady. Hon, Ygb^ if you do but marry a man you don't 
ciire^ibr. 

Cec. You are. right then, indeed, tp recommend to me 
< ray Lord Derford^ ' 

Lady Hon. O yes<he will make the prettiest husband in 

the world; you may fly about yourselfas wild as a lark, and 

- keep him the whole timeas tame as a jack-daw. And though 

he may cpmplainof you to your friends, he will never have 

the coui?agc to find fault to your face. But as to Mortimer, 

■*--.; : " ,-:-.•■ ._ R ;' • . , ■- ■■ --_ " 
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you will not be able to govern him as long as you live / for 
the moment you have put bim upon the fret, you wUi fall 
into the dumps yourself,^ hold out your hand to him, and 
losing the opportunity of gaming some material point, mak« 
up with him at the first soft word. 

Ccc. You think thtn the quarrel more amusing thati the 
reconciliation. 

Ladif Hon* O, a thousand times ! for while 3?ou arc quar- 
rcUtngi you may say any thing, and demand any thing, but 
when you are reconciled, you ought to behave pretty^ and 
seem contented. 

CeCn If any gentleman has any pretensions to your ladyship, 
he must be made very happy indeed to hear your pj'inciplcs* 

Lady Hon. O, it would not signify at all ; for one^s fadiers 
and uncles and such j^eople always make connections for one, 
and not a soul thinks of our principles till they find them out 
by our conduct ; and nobody can possibly find them out till we 
arc married, for they give us no power beforehand. The most 
know nothing of us in the world, while we are single, but how 
we can dance a minuet or play n lesson upon the harpsichord* 

DcL And what else need a young lady of rank desire to be 
known for ? Your ladyship surely would not have her de- 
grade herself by studying like an artist or professor- 

Lady Hon. O, no Sir, I would not have her study at all 5 
its mighty well for children ; but really after sixteen, and 
when one is come out, one has quite fatigue enough in dress- 
ing and going to public places a^ ordering new things, with- 
out all the torment of first and second position, ^nd £ upon 
the first line, and F upon the first space. t • 

DeL But pardon me, Madam, for hinting that a young 
lady of condition, who has a proper sense of her dignity,, can- 
not be seen too rarely or known too little. - 

Lady Hon. O, but I hate dignity, for it is the dullest thing 
in the world* I have always thought. Sir;, it was owing to 
that you was so little amusing— ^really I beg your paMon, 
Sir, I meant to say fo little talkative. 

JDeL I can easily believe your ladyship spoke hastily ; for 
it will hardly be supposed that a person of ;7ij/ farnily eame 
into the world for the purpose of amusing it. 

Lady Hon. O tio^ Sir, nobody, I am sure, ever knew you 
to have such a thought. [Tifrnvig to Cectlmwitk a iotv Voice] 
You cannot imagine, my dear Mrs; ^ Mortimer^ how I detest 
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this old cousin oC mine ! Now pray tcU me honestly if you 

dori*t hate him yourself ? 

^ Cet. I hopevMad^m, you have no reason to hate him. 

LadtjBon. La, how you are always upon your guard! 
If I were half as cautious, I should die of the vapours in a 
month : the only thing that keeps me at all alive, is now and 
then making people angry : for the folks at our house let 
me go out so seldom, and th^ft send me with such stupid 
company, that giving them a little torment is really the only 
^tertaimi^ent I have. O— but I had almost forgot to tell 
you a most delightful thing ! , 

CVf:. Whiit is it? 

La^y Hem. Why you must know I have the greatest hopes 
in the world that my father will quarrel with old Mr. Delvill ! 

Cec* AtkA is that such a delightful thing? 

Za% Hmr O yes ; , I have lived upon the very idea thb, 
for^ight; for then you kno\<s they'll both be in a passion, 
a^nd I «hall see which of them loolrs frightfullest. 

Alortimer Del. When l#ady Honoria talka aside, I always 
sjospect ^ome mischief, . ^ 

ia^/y ir<?72; No, np^ I srasonly con 
timer about her marriage;* Tho' really upon second thoughts 
I don^t kiipw t?ut I ought to condole with her, for I have 
long been convinced she has a prodigious antipathy to you. 
I saw it the whole time I was at Delvill Castle, where she 
\|sed to change colour at the very sound of your name ; a 
symptotn X, never percejipd when t talked tb her of Lord 
perford, who Would certaaoly have made a 'thousand tim^s 
better husband. . 

JO^/. If you mean on account of his title. Lady Honoria, 
your ladyship must (^ strangely forgetful of the connections 
of your family j for Mortimer «fter the dcadi of his uncle 
and myself, must inevitably inherit a title far more honoura* 
ble than any which can be offered by a new sprung up fa^^ 
-lyy like my' lord Erlnolf 's. ' 

Ladi/ iSi?n. Yes,. JSfr, but then you know she would have 
kept h^r estate, which would have been a vastly better thing 
$han an oidt bedigree of new relations. Besides, I don*t find 
that ;iny bc^y cares for the r*oble blood of the Delviils but 
themselves ; and if she had kept her fortun«^ every body I 
fancy would have cared for ^/la;?. . 

jPf /. Every body th?n, must be highly mercena yandigti*?* 
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ble, or the blood of an ancient and honourable house, would 
be thought contaminated by the most distant hint of so de- 
grading a comparison. 

Lady Hon. Dear Sir, what shonkl we all do with hirth 
if it was not for wealth P It would neither take us to Rane* 
lagh nor the Opera ; nor bu}- us caps nor wigs, nor supply 
us with dinners nor boquets. 

£>eL Caps and wigs, dinners ^and boquets ! Your lady- . 
ship's estimate of wealth is extremely minute indeed ! 

Ladi/ Hon. Why you know. Sir, as to caps and wigs, they 
are very serious things, for we should look mighty droU 
figures to go about bareheaded ; and as to dinners, how 
would the Delvills have lasted all these thousand centuries, ' 
if they had disdained eating them ? 

Ddm Whatever may be your ladyship^s satisfaction in 
depreciating a house that has the honour of being nearly al- 
lied to your own, you will not, I hope at least, instruct this 
lady {turning to Cecilia') to imbibe a similar contempt of its 
imtiquity una dignity. 

MorU Del, This lady by becoming one of it will at least 
secure us from the danger that such contempt will spread 
fiirther; 

Cec* Let me only be as secure from exciting^ as I am 
homfoelirig' contempt^ and I can wish no more. 

Dr. ijr v. Good and excellent young lady; the first of bles- 
sings indeed is your's in the temperance of your own mind. 
When you began your career in 4ife you appeared to us 
short sighted mortals, to possess more than tfour share of 
good things. Such a union of riches, beau^, indepeoclettce^ 
talents, education, virtue, seemed a monopiy to raise gener- 
al envy and discontent; but mark with what exactness the 
good and the bad are ever balanced! You have had a thou- 
sand sorrows to which those who looked up toyou,have been 
total strangers, and which balance all your advantaged for 
happiness. There is a levelling principle in the world at war 
with pre-eminence,, which finally puts us all upon a footing* 

Del. Not quite;! think an ancient and respectable family*— 

Zady Hon. With a handsome income md high life, givea 
one a mighty chance for happiness. Don't you think so, 
Mortimer? " 

Mort. Del. I do, indeed ; but add, a connection with an 
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simiafele wotttsm,, and I think the chances for hapj^inew are» 
morii ihan.dcHibIed. 

Dr^LjUi.'Bi^ht^ Mortimer j we are well agreed- 

'■'■."' ■■'*'■■■ _ ♦ 

LXXyil, niRMCTIOJVS how to SPEUD OtTRTIME. 

1, irtTTE all of us complain of the shortness of time, 
- wW ^ith Seiteca, and yet have much more than we^ 
know what to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either 
ill doing nothing at alt, or ih doing notiiing to the purpose, 
or ill doing nothing that we ought to do ; we are aVways 
complaining our days are few, and acting as ''though there 
would be no end to them. That noble philosopher has dc- . 
scribed our inconsistency with ourselves in this particular, 
by all , those various turns of expression and thought which 
are pecialiar to his writings. 

%. S often consider maiikind as whdly inconsistent with 
diemselves in a point thai bears some affinity to the former. 
Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in general, 
we are wishing every period of it at an end. The minor 
longs to be at age, then to be a ihan of business, then to 
nafli^e up an estate, then to arrive at honours^then to retire. 
Thus, although the whole of life is allowed by every one to 
be shorty the several divisions of it appear long aud tedi9us» 
* a*r Wc are for kngthenii^g our span in general, but would 
faift contract the parts of which it is d>mposed. The usurer 
would- be veryVwell satisfied to have nil the time annihilated 
that lies between the pr^ent moment and the next quarter 
day. The pbliticiiin would be contented to loose three years 
in his lifecoxild he"j5lace things in the posture which he fan- 
cies they wiUstadd in after siich a revolution of time. 

.4. 'fhe lover Would be ^ad to strike out of his existence 
all the moments thai are to pass away before the happy 
m^ieting. TE^B, as fast as our time runs, we should be^ery * 
glad it) most parts of our lives, that it should run much fas* 
ter^han it does. Several hours of the day hang upon our 
bands V nay we wish away whole years; and travel through 
time as thro>tigh a, countrv filled with many wild andcmpty 
wastes, which we would tain hurry over^ that we may arrive 
a* tliose several little settlmenti or imaginary poiirts of rest^ 
which are dispersed up and down it. ' 

s\ ' If we may divide the life of most men into twenty p«r(s> 
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yfc shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere gaps 
and chasms, which are neither filled with pleasure nor busi- 
ness. I do not however include, in this calculation, the life 
of those only who are in a perpetual huny of affairs, but of 
those also who are not always engaged in scenes of action ; 
and I hope I shall not do an unacceptable piece of service 
to tht:Ae persons, if I point out to them certain methods for 
the filling up their empty spaces of life. . The methods I 
shall propose to them are as follows : 

6. The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most general 
acceptation of the word. The particular scheme which com» 
prebends the social virtues, may give employment to the 
most industrious temper, and find^i man in business more 
than the most active station of life. To advise the igno- 
rant, relieve the needy, comfort the affiicted, are duties that 
fall in our way almost every day of our lives. 

7. A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating tbe 
fierceness of party ; of doingjustice to the character of a de^ 
sei*ving man; of softening the envious, quieting the angry^ and 
rectifying the prejudiced, which are all of them employments 
suited to a reasonably nature, and bring great satisfaction to 
the person who can busy himself in them with dtscretjon. 

8. There is another kindof virtue that may findempkyment 
i or those retired hours, in which we are altogether left to our- 
selves, and destitute of company and conversation ; I meaft 
that intercourse and communication which every reasonable 
creature ought to maintain with the great Author of his 
being. » « 

9. The man who lives under an habitual sense of the divine 
presence, keeps up a perpetual cheerfulneas of temper, and 
enjoys every moment the satisfaction of thinking himself in 
company with his dearest and best of friends. The time oe* 
ver lies heavy upon him; it is impossible for him to be alone* 

IQ. His thoughts and passions are the most busied at 
such hours when those of other men are the most inactive i 
he no sooner steps out of the world, but his heart bums 
with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the cob* ^ 
sciousness of that Presence which every where surrounds 
him ; or on the contrary, pours Out its fears, its sorrows^ 
its apprehensions, to the great Supporter of its existence. 

1 1. 1 have here only considered the necessity of a man's be« 

ing virtuous,that he may have something to do; but if we coir^ 

— iw^r further, that the exercise ofvirtue is not only an aimuse- 
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mem for the time it l^sts, but that its influence: extends to 
those parts ot pur existence which lie beyond the grave, and 
.thnt our whole eternity 19 to take iti colour from those hours 

>w,hkh we here emplioy in virtue or in vice, the argument 
redoubles upon us for putting in practice this niethod of 

^ passing away our ttine« 

12. When a man has but a little stock to improve, and has 
opportunities of turning it all togopd account^ what shall we 
think of him if he suffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin or disad- 
vantage ? But because the mind cunnot be always in its 
fervor^ nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary 

, to find out proper employments for it in its relaxations. 

13. The next method therefore, that I would propose t* 
fiU;up our time, should be useful and innocent diversion. I 
must confess, I think it is below reasonable creatures to be 
altogeBier conversant in such diversions as arc merely in-^ 

THOcent, and have nothing else to recommend them but that 
there is no hifrt in them. 

14. Whether my kind of gaming has even thus much to 
say for itself I shall not determine ; but I think it b very 
wonderful to see perspns of the best sense, passing away a 
dozen hours together, in shuffling knd dividing a pack of 
•cirds, with no other conversation but what is niadeupof afew 
ganie phrases^ and no other ideas butthose of black or red spots, 
ranged together in different figures* Would not a man laugh 
to hear any one of his species complaining that life is short ? 

J 5. But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably as in 
the conversation of a weir chosen friend., TTiere is indeed 
no blessing of lilie that is any way comparable to the enjoy- 
ment ©fa discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and unloads 
the mind, clears and imprgves the understanding;, engen- 
ders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and good re- 
solutions^ soothes and allays the passions, and finds em* 
ployment for most of the vacant hours of life. ' 

.16. Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, one 
wouldendeavour^fter a more general conversation withsiich 
as^e able to entertain and iinprove those with whom they 
converse, which are qualifications that seldom go asunder. 
>" 1 7. There ar^ mai^' other usefpl nmusements of life, which 
one would eaadeavour to multiply, that one might on all occa- 
sions have recourse to something rather than suffer the mindto 
be idle,or run adrift vfith any passion tbatchances to rise in It. 
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18. A man that has a taste iu music, paiatiog, or architec-r 
tare, is like one th.;L has another sense when compared with 
such as have no relish of those arts. The florist, the ptantery 
the gardener, the husbandman, when they are only as accom- 
plishments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to a country 
Iife,und many ways useful to those who are possessed of tbe.m* 

LXXVUI. ON CHEERFULNESS. 

1, TT II AVE always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The 
Si. latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
minil. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness Rxed and 
permanent. Those are often raised into the greatest trans* 
ports of mirth, who are subject to the greatest depressions of 
melancholy; on the contrary, cheerfulness, though it does 
not give the mind such an exquisite gladness,' prevents us 
from falling into any, depths of sorrow. Mirth is like-ik^Sash 
of lightning that breaks thro' a gloom of clouds, and glitters 
for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

2. .Men of austere principles look u,)on mirth as too wan- 
ton and dissolute for a state of probation, and as filled with 
a certain ti»iumph and insolence of heart that is inconsistenc 
\vith a life which is every moment obnoxious to the greatest 
dangers. Writers of this complexion have observed, tliat 
the sacred Person who was die great pattern of perfection, 
was never seen to laugh. \ 

3. Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of ^hese ex- 
ceptions; it is of ^ serious and composed nature ; it does 
not thro\v the mind into a condition improper for the. present 
state of humanity vand is very conspicuous in the characters 
of those who are looked upon as the greatest philosopbers 
among the heathens, as well asamougthosc who have been de- 
servedly esteemed. as saints and holy men among Christians^,^ 

4. If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with l^gard 
to ourselves, to those we converse with, ;ind to the great Au- 
thor of our. be ihg, it will not alitde reco.nmend itself on each 
of these accounts. The man who is possessed of this excel- 
lent frame of mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a per- 
fect master of all the powers and faculties of the soul ; hit im- 
agination is always clear, and his judgment undisturbed ; his 
tamper is even and unr^filed> whether in action or solitude. 
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He come3 with a relish to all those goods which nature has 
provided for him, tastes all the pleasures of the creation 
which are poured about htm, and does not feel the full 
weiglit of those accidental evils which may bcfal him. 

5< If we consider him in relation to the persons whom 
be converses with, it naturally produces love and good- will 
towards him. A cheerful mind is not only disposed to be 
affable and obliging, but raises the same good humour in 
those who come within its in&uence. A man finds himselF 
pleased he does not know. why, with the cheerfulness of his 
companion : it is like a sudden sunshine that awakens a se- 
cret delight in the mind without her attending to it. The 
heart rejoices of its^own accord, and naturally flows out 
into friendship and benevolence tow^ds the person who haa 
so kindly an effect upon it. 

6. When I consider this cheerful state of mind in its third 
jpelatron, I cannot but look upon it as a constant habitual 
gratitude to the ^eat Author of nature. An inward cheer- 
fulness is an imphcit praise. and thanksgivii)g to Providence 
under all its dispensations.. It is a kind of acquiescence in 
the state wherein we are placed, and a secret approba- 
tion of the Divine will in his conduct towards man. 

7. There are but two things, which in my opinion, can 
reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness -of heart. The 
first of these is the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a. 
slate of vice and impenitence can have no title ^to that even- 
ness and tranquillity of inind which is the health of the soul, 
and the natural effect of virtue and innocence. Cheerful- 
ness in an ill maa' deserves a harder name than language 
cad furnish us with, and is many degrees beyond what we 
commonly call folly or madness. 

8* Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being, atjd consequently of a future state, under whatsoever 
title it slielters itself, may likewise very reasonably deprive a 
man of his ch<^rfulness of temper. There is something so 
particularly gloomy and offensive to human nature in the 
prospect ot non-existence, that I cannot but wonder, with 
many excellent writers, how it is possible for a man to out- 
live die expectation of it. For my own part, I think the being 
0f a God is' so litdt to be doubted that it is idmost the only 
truth we are sure of, and such a truth as we meet with in 
every object, in every occurrence, and in ev^ry thoughts 
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9« If we look into the characters of this tribe of infidels, we 
generally find they are made up of pride, spleen, and cavil; 
it is indeed no wonder, that men, who are uneasy to them- 
selves should be so to the rest of the world; and how is it 
possible for a man to be otherwise than uneasy in himself, 
who is in danger every moment of losing his entire existence, 
and dropping into nothing ? 

/ 10. The vicious man and Atheist have therefore no pre- 
tence to cheerfulness, and would act very unreaso^bly^ 
should iJicy endeavour after it. It is impossible for any one 
to live, in good humour and enjoy his present existence, 
.who is apprehensive either of torment or of annihilation ; of 
being miserable, or of not being at alU 

1 1. After having mentioned these two greatprinci pies, which 
> are destructive of cheerfulness in their own nature, as well as 
in right reason^ I cannot think of any other that ought to ba- 
nish this happy tennper from a virtuous mind. Pain^nd sick^ 
ness, ^hame and reproach, poverty and old age, nay death it* 
self, cpnsideringthe shortness of their duration, and the advan- 
t^e we may reap from them, do notdeserVq the name of evils. 

12. A good mind may bear up under them with forti- 
tude, with independence,- and witn cheerfulness of heart— 
the .tossing of a tempest does pot discompose him, which 
lic^is sure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

13. A i^an who uses his best endeavours to live accord- 
ing to the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two. per- 
petual source^ of cheerfulness,-<->in the consideration of his 
own nature and of that Being on whom he has n dependence. 

. 14. If he looks into himself, he cannot butrcjoice in that 
^existence, which is so lately bestowed upon him, and which 
after millions of ages will bestillnew,andstill in its beginning. 
How. many self congratulations naturally arise in the mind, 
when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, whejijt takes 
a view of those improveable faculties, which in a few years, 
and even at its first setting out have made so considerable 
a progress, and which will be still receiving an increase of 
perfection^, and consequently an increase of happiness ? 

IJ. The consciousness of such a being spreads a perpe^ 
tual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, 
and makes him look upon himself every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

16* The second source of cheerfulness to a good inind i«, 
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Its consideration of that Bemg oxi whom we have our de- 
pendence, and in whom, though we behold him as yet in 
the first faint discoveries of his perfections, we sec every 

^ thing that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amhiblc. 
_Wc find ourselves every where upheld by his goodness, and 
surrounded by an immensity of love and mercy; 

. 17. In short we depend upon a Being, whose power 
qualifies him to make us happy by an infinity of means, 
whose goodness and truth engage him to malce those happy 
who desire it of him, and whose unchangeablcness will secure 
us in this happiness to all eternity. * 

28. Such considerations, which every one should perpe- 
tually cherish in his thought, will banish irom us aH that 
secret heavinesss of heart which unthinking" men are sub- 
ject to when they lie under no real affiictioii, all that anguish 
which we may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us, 
to which I may likewise add those little cracklings of mirth 
and folly, that are apter to betray virtue than support it ; 
and establish in us such an even and cheerful temper as 
lYiakes us pleasing to ourselves, to those with whom we con- 
verge, and to Him whon\ we are made; to please, 

;lxxjx. on cleanliness. ^ 

^* Tf HAD occasion to go a few miles out of town, some 
JL days since, in a stage coach, where I had for my 
fcllow-travelters, a dirty beau, and a pretty young Quaker 
woman. Having no inclination to talk much at that time, I 
placed myself backward, 'with a design to survey them, and 
pick a speculation out of rtfy two companions. Their different 
figures were sufficient of themselvess to draw my attetition. 

2. •The gentleman was dressed in a suit, the groUttd 
whereof had been black, as I perceived from some few s|)a* 
ces that had escaped the powder which was incorporated with 
the jDjreatcst part of his coat: his perriwig, which costoio 
small sum, was after so slovenly a manner cast over his 
. sboulclers, that it seemed not to have been coinbed since the 
year 1712f; his linen, which was not much Concealed, was 
daubed with plain Spsinish from the chin to the lowest but- 
ton^ and the diamond upon his finger (which naturally 
dreaded the water) put tnc ill mind how it sparkled amiidst 
the rubbish of the mine^ where it was first discovered. 
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3. On the other hand, the pretty Quaker appeared in all 
the elegance of cleanliness* Not a speck was to be found 
on hen A clear, clean oval face, just edged about with lit- 
tle thin plaits of the purest cambric, received great advan- 
tages from the shade of her black hood ; as did the white- 
ness of her arms from that sober- coloured stuff in which she 
had clothed herself. I'he plainness of her dress was very 
well suited to the simplicity ot her phrases, all which put to- 
gether, though they could not give me a great opinion of her 
religion, they did of her irinoccnce. 

4. This adventure occasioned my throwing together a 
few hints upon citranliuets^ which I shall consider as one of 
the half virtues, as Aristotle calls them, and shall recom- 
mend it under the three following heads : As it is a mark 
of politeness ; as it produceth love ; and as it bears analogy 
to the purity of the mind. 

5. First, it is a mark of politeness. It is universally 
agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, can go 
into company without giving a manifest offence. The easier 
or higher any one's fortune is, this duty rises proportiona- 
bly. The different nations of the world are as much distin- 
guished by their cleanliness, as by their arts and sciences. 
The more any country is civilized, the more they consult 
this part of politeness. We need but to compare our ideas 
of a female Hottentot with an English beauty, to he satis- 
fied of the truth of what hath been advanced 

6. In the next place, cleanliness may be ^aid to be the 
foster-mother of love. Beauty, indeed, most commonly 
produces that passion in the mind, but cleanliness preserves 
It. An indifferent face and person, ktpt in perpetual neat- 
ness, hath won many a heart from a pretty slattern. Age 
itself is not unamiable, while it is preserved clean and un- 
sullied ; like a piece of metal constantly Ice pt smooth arid 
bright, we look on it with more pleasure than on a new ves- 
sel that is cankered with rust. • 

' 7* I might observe further, that as cleanliness renders us^ 
agreeable to others, so it makes us easy to ourselves; that itis^ 
an excellent preservative of health; and that sevei^ vices, 
destructive both to mind and body, are inconsistent with the 
habit of it. But these reflections I shall leave to the leisure 
of my readers, ai^d shall observe in the third place, that it bears 
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» great analogy with parity jof mind, and natwally inspiFCs 
renned sentiments and passions* 

8. W'c find, from experience, that;^through the prevalettce 
of. custom, the most vicious actions lose their horror by. be- 
ing made familiar to us. On the contrary, .thos^ who live _ 
in the neighbourhood of good examples, % from the first 
appearances of what is shocking. . It fares with us much 
after thesame manner as to our i^as. Our senses, which at^ 
the inlets to all the images couyeyed to the mind, can only 
transmit the impression of such tilings' as u^ally surround . 
them; so tlmt pUre and unsullied thoughts are naturally 
suggested to the mind, by those objects that perpetually en- 
compassus, when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

9. in the East, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cleanliness more immediately necessary than iti colder couQ- 
tries^ it is made one part of their religion; the Jewish law 
(aiid the Mahometan, which in some things copies after it) 
is filled with bathings, purifications', and other rites of the 
like^nature. Though there is the above-named convenient 
reason to be assigned for these ceremonies, the chief inten* 
tion, undoubtedly was to typify inward purity and cleanli* 
ness of heart by those outward washings. 

. 10. We read of several injunctions of this kind in the book 
of Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth, and which are 
but iU accounted for by sa\ ing, as som^ do, that they were 
pnly instituted for Gonivenience in the desart, which othet- 
VI W could not have been habitable fer so many years. 
. ti. I shall coBclude this essay with a story ^hieh I have 
somewhere read in j^ account of Mahometan superstiticte, 
A Dervise of great sanctity, one morninghad the mtsfortutiei 
as betook up 9 crystal cup, which was consecrated to the 
prophet, to let it rail upon the ground, and dash it in pieces. 
His son coming in some time after, he* stretched out his 
; hand tohlesshini as his manner was every momiipg; but the 
yojuth going out stumbled over the threshold and broke hi^ 
arna. As the old man wondered at these evente, a caravaa 
^ssed by in its way to Mecca. The Dervise approach^ii 
It to beg: a- blessing, but as be stroked onerof the holy camels, 
he received a kick from the beast that sorely bruised hxm* 
His sorrow and amazement increased upon him^ till he re- 
collected, that thro^ hurry and inadvertency, he^ had tiias' 
*„»-»g ««>» -.r»d whhou. ™W„S M. f^ 
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IjXXX. Scene between General SAVAGEfln^TMiss Wals- 
INGH AM ; in which the courtship is carried on in such an am- 
higuous manner ^that the Genera I mis takes her consent to mar' 
ry his «^;2 Captain Sa vage, for consent to marry himself, 

. jfftss WaL £^ ENERAL Savage, your most hnmble ser- 
vJT vanU 

Gen* Sav, My dear Miss Walsingham, it is rather cruel 
that you should be left at home by yourself, and yet I am 
gready rejoiced to find you at present without company. 

Miss WaL I can't but think myself in the best company 
irhen I have the honour of your conversation, General. 

Gen. You flatter me too much, Madam ; yet I am come to 
talk to yoQ of a serious affair ; an affair of importance to me 
. and yourself. Have you leisure to favour me with a short 
audience, if I beat a parley ? 

Miss WaU Any thing of importance to you, Sir^ is always 
sufficient to command my leisure. 

'Tis as the Captain suspected — \as\de* 

Geru You tremble my lovely girl, but don't be alarmed; 
for though my business is of an important nature, I hope it 
will not be a disagreeable one. 

Miss WaU And yet 1 am gready agitated-r-[«.5Mfi:*. 

Gen. Soldiers, Miss Walsingham, are said to be general- 
ly favoured by the kind protection of the ladies. 

Miss WaL The ladies are not without gratitude, Sir, to 
<those who devote their lives peculiarly to the service of their 
country. 

Gen, Generously said Madam. Then give me leave with- 
out any masked battery, to ask if the heart oi an honest sol- 
dier is a prize worth your acceptance ? 

Miss WaL Upon my word, Sir, there's nb masked battery 
in the question. 

Gen^ I am as fond of a coup- de-main^ Madam, in love as 
in war, and hate the tedious method of sapping a town, 
^hen there is a possibility of entering it sword in hamj- . 

Miss WaL Why really, Sir, a woman may as well ki^ow 

her own mind when she is first summoned by.the trumpet of 

\a lover, as when she undergoes all the tiresome formality 

of a siege. You see I have caught your own mode of con^ 

]^ersing. General. 

<?<r^. And a tcry great compliment I consider it, MadanT. 
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But bow that you hav« candidly confessed an acquatotance%. 
with yx)ur own mind, answer me with the frankness for 
which every body admires yoa so much. Have you any ob* 
- jections to change the name of Walsingham ? 

MissWaL Wliy then, frankly, General, I say — No. 

r Gen. Ten thousand thanks to you for this kind declaration. 

Mias WaL I hope you won*t think it a forward one. 

-Gen, I'd sooner see my son run away in the day of battle— 

: I'd sooiMtr think, Lord RusseLwas bribed by Louis XI V.—. 

and sooner villify the memory of Algernon Sidney. 

Miss Wah Haw unjust it was ever to suppose the General 
a tyranmcal father f-^fcwiVf. 

&tv?. You have told me condescendingly. Miss Walsing- 
ham, tliat you have no objection to change your name. I 
have but one question more to ask. 
Miss IVaL Pray propose it, Sir. 

Gen. Would the nar^e of Savage be disagreeable to jroU ? 
-&peak frankly again my dear girl. 

3Iiss Wah Why ^ then again, I frankly say, No. 
G^. Yoa are too good to me. — Torrington thought I 
should iiieet with a repulse-^[a^i^^ 

^ Miss WaL Have you communicated this business to the^ 
CaptaittySif? 
.. Gen. No, my dear madam, I did not think that at all ne- - 
cesary. I propose that he shall be married in a few days. 
MissWal. What, whether I will or not ? 
(?<»z. O^ you can have no objection ! • , 

J^Tiss WaL i must be consulted, however, about the day 
Oeneral ; but nothing in my power shall be wanting to maki: 
hlmhappy. 

<?<??z. Obliging loveUness ! 
^ 3£iss WaL You may imagine, that if I had not been pre-^ 
piously impriest in favour of your proposal, it would not 
haye met my concurrence so readily. - - 

J 6'^;2- .Then you own I had a previous friend in the garrison. 
Miss Wah I don*t blush to acknowledge it, Sir, when I 
consider the acGOmpllshments of the object. 
. <9?/i. O, this is too muth Madaiii r the principal merit of/ 
the object is his passion for Miss Walsingham. 

MwWah Don^t say that General, I beg'^of you ; for I 
don't think there are many women in the kingdoih, who 
:ould behold him wiih indifference.' "* 



Gtn* Ah, you flattering ^gel ! and yet by the mensoly 
of Marlborofigfa, my lovely girl, it was the idea of a "pre- 
possession on your part, which encoura^d me to hope for. 
ft favoural^le reception. 

Miss WaL Then I must have been veiy indiscreet, for I 
laboured to conceal that pnepossession as much as possible. 

Gen* You could not conceal it from me ; the female heart 
ik a field I am thoroughly acquainted with. 

Miss Wql* I doubt not your knowledge of the female 
heart General : but as we now understand one another so 
perfectly, you will give me leave to retire, 

Gen^ One word, my dear ci'eature, and no more ; I ^holl 
wait cm you some ume to day ^bout the necessary settlement* 

JiGss WaL You must do as you please, General ; you are 
invincible in every thing. 

Gen. And if you please we will keep evkry thing a pro- 
fpcmd secret till the articles arc allsctded, and the definitive 
treaty ready for execution. 

Miss WaL You may be sure that delicacy will notsoftr 
loe to be communicative upon the subject, Sir. 

Gen. Tlien you leave every thing ttray management* 
V Mtss WaL I can't trust a more noble negociator. [Goesoiku 

Qm^ Th^ day is my own, OingsJ Britons strike home ; ' 
strike home. . , 

ISXSl. Scene between Gen. Savage, Capt. Savage^ 

Miss Walsinoham, anJ TorkiugtoHj a larvyer ; in, 
' whiah the General discovers his mistake^ 
Capu Sao. TWfAY, but my dearest Miss Walsinghaoa ifce 
i^ extenuation of my conduct to Belyille made 
it absolutely necessary for me to discover my engagementa 
with you ;) and as happiness is now so fortunately in our 
reach, I flatter myself that you will be prevailed ^ipon to 
forgive an error which proceeded only from extravi^pace 
of Ipve. 

Miss Wal, To think me capable of such an actipn^ Cap- 
tain Savage ! I am terrified at the idea of an union with you ^ 
and it is better for a woman at any time, to sacrifice axi in* 
Solent lover, than to accept of a suspicious husband. 

Cfjpu In the happiest union, my dearest creature, there 
must alwa}*s be something to ov^look on both si^lo^ 

Mis^ Wak Very civiK truly. 



.GENERAL SAVAGE, CAPTAIN SAVAOE, &C. 2Q5> 

Capu Parden me^ my Ufe^ for this frankness; and recollect, 
that i? the lover has through misconception, been nnhappily 
guiliT, hebrings ahusbaiKl altogether reformed to your hands*' 

Imss WaL Well, I see I must forgive you at last ; so I may 
as w:ell make a mecrit of necessity, you provoking. creature^^ 

Copt. And may I indeed hope for the blessing of this hand. 

miss WaL Why you wretch, would you have me to force 
it upon you \ I think after what I have said, a soldier might 
venture to t ^ke it without farther ceremony. - 

Capu Angelic creatare! thus I seize it as my lawful prizes 

Miss WaL Well, but now you have obtained this ioesti* 
mable prize, Captain, give me leave to ask if you have ImU 
a certain explanation with the General I . .'- 

Capu How can you doubt it \ 

Miss Wal. And is he really impatient for our marriage t 

Capu 'Tis incredible how earnest he is-. 

Miss Wat What! did he tell you of his interview with ' 
nie this evening when, he brought Mr. Torrington i 

Capt. He did. 

Miss WaL O, then I can have no doubt. 

Capu If a shadow of doubt remains, here he comes tqi 
remove it. Joy, my dear Sir, joy a thousand times ! 
[Enter Gen. Savage a«^ Torringtok.) 
' Gen* What, my dear hoy^ haVe you carried the day ? 

ARss WaL I have been weak enough to indulge him with 
a victory, indeed. General. 

Gen. Fortune favours the brave, Torrington. 

Tor* I congratulate you heartily on this decree. Genera^ 

Gen, This had nearly proved a day of disappointment^ 
but the stars hare fortunately turned it itimy favour, and 
now I reap the rich reward of. my victory. 

Capt. And here I take, her from you as the greatest good 
wliich heaven can send lae. 

Miss WaL O Cnptaim I . 

Gen. You take her as the greatest good which heaven can 
send you, Sirrah ! I take her as the greatest goOd which 
heaveri can send 7ne ; and now^vhat have you to say to her? 

Miss WaL General Savage f^ 

Tor. Here will be a fresh injunction to stop proceedings 

Miss WaL Are we never to have done with mistnk -s T ' 
' Gen. What mistarkfes can have -happeried now, sweetest^ 
}^u delivered op your dear haad this moment ! 

■ S'2 



MUs Waif True, Sir, but I thought you were going to 
bc9tow my dear band upon this dear gemleman. 
* (jr/f. How ! that dear geotleman ! 

Capt. I am thuoder-struck ! 

Tor* fortune favours the brave, General-^n^e but the 
bnive<<-f jUrn^Am^/y. 

Cm- So the covert way is cleared at last ; and you have all 
aloi^ imagined that I was negociating for this fellow, wbes 
I was gravely soliciting for myself. 
JMissfVad»No other idea, Sir, «ver entered ray imaginatioit. 

Ti^tf General, noble minds should never despaiiv^ 
CLaug'hmjrh. 

Gen* Well, my hopes are all blown up to the moon at 
i^nce^ and I shall be die laughing stock of the whole tqwQ^ 



aSSXn. Scene between Mrs. Belville, Miss Wals^ 
TNGRAK, antf't.ADY Ua.chel Mildew— Oti DuelRngM 

Mrs. BeU "VJE^HERE is the generosity, where is tfee 
[ahne\ Tv sense, where is the shame of men, to 
findple^ure in pursuits which they cannot remember without 
the deepest horror; which they cannot follow without the 
meaaaft fraud ; and which they cannot effect withaat cbn- 
s^ueuces the most dreadful I The greatest triumph wlucH 
a libertine can ever experience is too despicable to be en* 
vied ; 'tis at best nothing but a victory over humnaily ; and 
if be is a husband he must be doubly tortured on the whe<d 
of recollection. ^ 

[Enter TA\s& Walsingham and Lady Rachel Mildew.} 
3fis9 Wat My dear Mrs. Belville, I am extremely im» 
h^ppy to see you so distressed. 

Lady Rack^ Now I am extremely glad to. see her so ; fof 
if she were not greatly distressed, it would be monstron^ 
imnatuial. 

jfirs* Bel* O M^ulda ! piy husband ? my children ! ^ 

JiMsfi Walp Don't weep,cny dear, don't weep } pray b« 

. comforted, all may end happily* iJaffy Rachel beg of her 

, Qpi^tocry^o* ' 

^ Lady Rack* Why, you are crying yourself,. Miss Wal- 

Sl^ghan^ii And though I think it out of character to eM- 

CMraipa herii^axat \ c?m0^ )^t^ kaej^ng yoU companj^* 



CtDX. RfVsil» lir0BIR BAREY> Aih- 

Mr$m Beh 0,^hy ie oet some effectual method contrived 
to prevent this horrible practice of duelUng i 
' Lady Rack. I'll expose it on the stage, since the law noir 
a days kindly leaves the whole cognizance of it to the theatre* 

Mis^ WaJ* And yet if the la ws ajgatnst it were as well en-» 
forced as the laws against destroying the game, pejrhaps it 
woold be equally for ehe benefit of the kingdom. 

Mrs* BeL No. law will ever b6 effectual till the custom 
is rendered infimous.. Wiyer must shriek ! modiers mnst 
agonize ! ofphahs must be multiplied ! unless some blessed 
handstripthe fascinating glare ft^om honourable murder, and 
bravely expose the idol who is worshipped thus in blood* 
While it is disrepotable to obey the laws, we cannot look for 
refomiatiom But if the duellist is once banished from the 
presence of his so,vereign ; if he is for life excluded the con- 
fidence of his country ; if^a^ mark of indellible disgrace is 
stamped upon hm, the sword of public justice will be the 
^le chastiser of wrongs ; triflea will not be punished ^ith 
death, and offences really meriting such punishment, will be 
re^rved for the only proper revenge, the common execu"* 
tioiier. 

Lady Rack. IcoiiX^ not have expressed myself better oa, 
^is subject, 'my dear .; but till such a hand as vbu talk of^ 
n found, the best will fall into the error of the times. 

Miss Wiai' Ye^ and butcher each other like madmen, fi»r 
&ar their coiira^ should be suspected by fools. 

tXXXm. COWmLRWERSAND SIR HARRT. 

Sir Mar. J^ OLONEL, your most obedient : I am 
A^ come upon the old busines, for unless lam 
^lowed^ to entertain hopes of Miss Rivers, I shall be the 
most miserable of all human beings* 

Ripm Sir Harry, I have already lold you by letter, Md t 
aow tell voti personally, I cannot listen to your proposals* 

Sir Hars 'Sol Sir. 

Riv, No, Sir ; I have promised my daughter to Mr. Sid* 
Bey J do you know that, Sir ? 

Sir H0t4 Ide r but what theii ! Eiigagenienta of this kind 
you know*-**' 
JRi«. Sodien yi»s know I I^rre promised hev to Mr. Sidn^|i^ 

^rJSis^* I do, but! also know that nnatlers are not finally 
-settled between Mr. Sidney and you; and t ^cR^over knoWr 
that hie ibrtmte is by no meana equal to minci therefore-^ 



2U AMERICAN ^ELEGTiOy. 

Hh. Sir Harry let me ask you one question before your 
make your consequence. 

Sir Har. A thousand if you please, 3ir. 

i?ft;.' Why then Sir, let me ask you^ what you have ever 
observed in me, or my conduct, that you desire me so fami* 
liarly to break my word ; I thought. Sir, you considered me. 
as a man of honour. 

Sir Har. And so I do Sir, a man of the nicest honour. 

Riv. And yet, Sir, you ask me to violate the sanctityof my 

word; and tell mc directly, that tt is my interest to be a rascal. 

V Sir Har. I really don^t understand you. Colonel : I 

thought I was talking to a man who knew the world ; and 

as you have not signed-*- 

Riv» Why his is mending Aattera with a witness. And 
so you think because I am not legally bound, I am under no 
necessity of keeping my* word ! Sir Harry, laws were never 
m^de for men of honour ; they want no bond but the recti- 
tude of their own sentiments ; and laws, are of no use but 
to bind the villians of society. 
' Sir Ear. Well ! But my dear Colonel, if you have no 
regard for me, show some little regard for your daughter. 

Riv. I show the greatest regard for my daughter by giv- 
ing her to a man of honour, and I must not be insulted with 
any further repetition of your proposals. 

Sir Har, Insult you, Colonel ! Is the offer of my alVi* 
ance an insult I Is my readiness to make what settlement^ 
you think proper — 

Riv. Sir Harr)', I should consider the offer of a kingdom 
an insult, if it was to be purchased by the violation of my 
word. Besides, though my daughter shall never go a beggar 
to the arms of her husband, I would Tather see her happy 
than rich ; and if she has enough to provide Handsomely for 
. a young family, and something to spare for the exigencies o£ 
a worthy friend, I shall think her as affluent as if she was 
mistress of Mexico. 

Sir Har^ Well, Colouel, I have done, but I believe— 

'Riv, Well, Sir Harry, and as our conference is done, we 
Will, if you please, retire to the ladies, I shall be alway# 
glad of your acquaintance, though I cannot receive you as a 
son-in-law ; for a union of interest I look upon as a union of 
dishonour, and consider marriage for money, at best but a 
IjDgal prostitution. 
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LXXXiy. Scene betwetn SUTWCK and TUBAU^ 

Shtf, XTOW now, Tubal! whaft news from Genoaf Hafe 
Xl you heard anything of mybackslidingdaugbter? 

Tub. I often canae where 1 heard of heri but could not 
find her. 

Shy. Why, there, there, there, a diamond gone that cost 
me two thousand ducats at Frankfort ! The curse never fell 
upon the nation till now! I i.ever felt it before! Two thousand 
ducats in that and other precious jeweh ! I wish she lay dead 
at my fett! No news of them ! And I know not what is spent 
in the search. Loss upotK loss* The thief g6Ae with so 
much, aild so much to find the thief; and no Aatifaction, n« 
1^ venge ; no ilMuck stirring but what lights on my shoidders* 

Tub. O yes^ odicr men have ill luck too ; Antonia as I 
heard in Genoa*-^ 

Shtf* {InterruptmghtmJ What ! has he had ill luck ? 

Tub. -^Has had a ship cast aw^y coming from Tripoli,* 

Shy, Thsmk fortune! Is it trije? Is it true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sf^ilors that escaped frofll 
the wreck* 

Shy. 1 thank ycwi, good Tubal. Good new« ! Good news f 
What, in Genoa, you spok^ with them. 

Tub. Tdur daugmer, as I {ic«fO, 'spemt twenty diicats \tx 
•ne night. v 

Shy. You stick a dagger in me, Titkll. I never saail 
see my gold again. Twenty ducats in one night ! Twenty 
'"^ucats ! O father Abraham ! 

Tub^ There came several of Antonia's creditors in my 
Company to Venice, who say he cannot but break. 

Sh.}^. I am glad 6n^* I*li plague him, I'll tonurt him 5 
lam glad on't. 

Tub. One of them shewed me a ring he had of your 
daughter for a monkqr. 

Shy. Out upon her; you torture mc, Tubal ! It was my 
ruby. I would not have given it for as many monkies aa 
could stand tegether upon th& Rtalta. 

Tub, Antonia is certainly undone* " , 

Shy. Ay, ay,, there is some comfort in that* <5oy Tubals 

* Shylock had sent Tubal after hb daughter, ^'ho had ele|^ Ib^' 
his house Anlonia waa a SMrchant hated by Sl^tod^ 



>v:. ^VPHA ,>:. I nn -w& 3L.-ft ti-t^ iiv^ ^'^ : 

^ I i^s^te ->-'MT^'c ci ik^T i^j -iccis arc fali'c, 

Vf /.^, ift r^i? Uy^j^rt^ trsa ic:: ifij Lrtr-r in frcsrn*. 
And t/irn u*y «r\e* Uiu* cv>-> on t*LT j:riccr. 

//y/y^, ^'Xji bfA n.y tk\^/i to cxieai mv thocgbts. 
Or <.arn' %tr*»h:%^ or ^im^hiiie 13 my face, 
VVnen di^coftUrrtt tits heav>' it my heart; 
I h'4vc fi'A to much of the Kcmart ia me. 

y//^. Why d'nt tbx/u ca*i out such un^Tenerotis terms 
Ay/HUtti Uit UjuU and fyoven-^^s cf the vrcrld? 
iv^:.l inon r\ffi %*:t mankind fail down before them, 
A' d own the force of their siiperior virtue? 
I* iSiKTt a nation in ihc wilds of Afric, 
Au<ri<it our barren rocks and buming sands, 
'k\mi do<?l not tremble at the Roman name I 

Sifl)h. (iod«i ! Whcrt's the -vvorth that sets this people tijp 
A^ovc your own Numidiu'r t^iwncy sons! 
I)r> thry with t/^u^hcr sincwu bend the bow? 
Or ll'u-H tl»c javelin «wiftcr to its mark, 
Lmuichcd with the vigour of a Roman arm ? 
Wlu), like our active African, instructs 
'i'lio rnry Ntccd, and trains him to his hand ? 
C)t guides in troops the embattle^ elephant, 
[*iulrn with war? These, these are arts, my prince, 
In wluch vour Zuma docs not stoop to Rome. 

y»//*. 1 licse all arc virtues of a meaner rank, 
Pi I'Ict ti<jn» that are placed in bones and nerves ; 
A Utuuiui stml is bent on higher views ; 
To r.ivili/r tho rude unpolished world ; 
'\\\ \\\\ it vmdtr tht^ restraint of laws ; 
To muks? man mild, and sociable to man ; 
*l\^ culiivuit the wild licentious savage 
\Vid\ wiMlom* di«v5plioo, and liberal arts: 
Wkk cntablUhmcnts of life ;«-.virtttes like tii^st 
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Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 
And break our fierce barbarians into men. 

4Sy/>A. Patience, just Heavens! — Excuse an old man'« 
What are those wond'rous civilizing arts, [warmth. 

This Romish polish, and this smooth behaviour^ 
That render man thus tractable and tame ? 
Are they not only to disguise our passions, 
To set our looks at variance with pur thoughts, 
To check the starts and sallies of the soul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue ! 
In short, to change us into other creatures, 
Than what our nature or the gods designed us ?• 

Juh. To strike thee dumb, turn up thy eyes to Cato ! 
There may'st thou see to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
While good, and just, and anxious for his friends, 
He^s still severely bent against himself; 
Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food and ease, 
He strives with thirst and hunger, toil and heat ; 
And when his fortune sets before him all 
The pomp and pleasure which his soul can wish. 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

Syph* Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That traverses our vast Numidian desarts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practises these boasted virtues ; 
Coarse are bis meals, ^he fortune of the chase. 
Amidst the running streams he slakes his thirst, 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night. 
On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn ; » 

Then rises fresh, pursues the wonted game ; 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 
blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

Vw^. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't discern 
What virtues grow from ignorance, and what from choice^ 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
I^ook down on pleasures and the baits of sense, 
Where shall we find the man that bears afflictions, 
^|eat aa4 ms^ettic in his griefs, like Cato? 
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Heavens ! with what strength, what steadiness of mind, 

He trtutnphs in the midst of all his sufferings ! 

How does he rise Ag<iinst a load of woes, 

And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him ! 

Syph, 'Tis pride, rank pride and haughtiness of soul ; 
I dunk the Romans call it stoicism. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtvie and of Cato's cause, 
He had not f.iUen by a slave's hand inglorious ; 
Nor would his slaughtered army now have Iain 
Ou Afric's sands, disfigured by their wounds, 
To i^orgc the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

yuh. Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ; 
My fathi-r's name brings tears into mine. eyes. 

Siff>h* Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 

yub. What wotdd you have me to do ? 

Sifph*. Abandon Cato. 

Jub, S\ phax, I should be more than twice an orph^d, 
by such a loss* » 

Syph. Ah, there's the tie that binds you ! 
You long to call him father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart, unseen, and plead for Cato. 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say* 

jfubi^ Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate i 
I have hitherto permitted it to rave. 
And talk at large ! but learn to keep it in. 
Lest it should take more freedom than I'll give it 

Syph- Sir, your great father never used me thus. 
Alas! he's deacj ! but can you e'er forget . 
The tender sorrows and the jpangs of nature. 
The fond embraces and repeated blessings. 
Which you drew from him in y(3Ur las^ farewell ? 
Still must I cherish, the dear, sad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to please my soul. . 
The good old king, at parting, wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brimful of teari,) ;then sighing cryM — 
Prithee be careful of my son !-.i.— .-His grief 
Swell'd up so high he could not utter more. 

yub. Alas, the story melts away my soul! 
The best of father's !' how shall I disc barge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him f 
^ Syph^ By toying^ up his cou&sels in yow: heakt. ^ 
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Jub. His counsels bade me yield to thy directipiiE : 
Then, Syphax, chide roe in severest terras ; 
V^nt all thy passion, and l^H stand its shock, 
Calm and unruffled as a samtner's sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its surCate.^ 

Syph. Alas J my prince, I'll guide you to your safety. 

Jvh. I do believe thou would'st ; but tell me howi 

Suph, Fly from the fate of Casar^s foes. 

Juh. My father scornM to do it. 

Syph. — And therefore died. 

Jub. Better die ten thousand deaths, 
Than wound my honour. 

Syplu Rather say your love. 

Jiib. Syphax, I have promised to preserve my temper ; 
Why wilt thou urge me to confess a fiame 
I long have stifled, and would fain conceal? 

Sijph. Believe me, prince, tho' hard to conquer love, 
'Tis e«isy to divert and break its force. 
Absence might cure it, or a second .mistress 
Light up another flatne, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zama% royal court, 
Have faces flush'd with more exalted charms \ 
The sun that rolls his chariot o*er their heads,' 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks; 
Were you with these my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale unripen'd beauties of the north. 

Juh, 'Tis not the set of features, nor com];de:(ioi:l. 
The tincture of the skin, that I admire. 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades, in his eye^ and palls upon his sense. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex: 
True, she is fair, (Oh how divinely fair J) 
But s\ill the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom^ 
And sanctity of manners. Cato'sBoul 
Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks, 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace. 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 

Syph. How does your tongue grow wwlon in her praise. 
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. LXXXVL WoLSET and Ckomwelu 
WoL Xj^ ARE WELL, a long farewell, to aU my greatr^as ! 

Jl This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 
And when he thinks, goo^ easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot 9 
And then he falls, as I do. I have venturM^ 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 
These many summers in a 'sea of glory, 
. But far beypnd my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and, now, has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you ! 
I feel my heart now opened. Oh ! how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favours ? 
There is, betwixt that smile fie would Aspire to. 
That sy^eet aspect of princes, and his ruin, 
More pangs and feiars than war or women ha^e ; 
And when he falls he falls like Lucife^ 
Never to rise again.— 

. [Enter Chomwell.] 
Why, how now, Cromwell ? ^ 

Oronu I have not power to speak. Sir. 

IVoL Wh:;t! amaz'd . 
At my misfortunes \ can thy spirit wt>nder 
A great man should decline ? Nay if you wec^y. 
I'm fallen*indeed. 

Cronu How does your grace ? 

JTi?/; Why, well; 
Never sp truly happy, my good CromwelU 
3[ know myself now, and I^feel within me 
A peace, above all earthly dignities ; _^ 

A still smd quiet conscience.^^ The king has cured me i 
I humbly thank. his grace ; and from these shoulders. 
These ruin*d pillars, out of pity, taken 
'A load would sink a navy, — too much honour. 
O, *tis a burthen, ^romwell, 'tis a burthen 
Too heavy for a mas t!hat hopes for%ea\^n ! 
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Crom* Tmgladyour grace ^s made that right use 
Wot. I hope I hAvt:; Fm able aow methiaka, 
Out of a fortitude pf soul I feel. 
To endure more miseries, and greater far - , 

llian my weak-hearted cnfmies dare offer. 

What oews abroad? - 

Crbwx. The heavies^ and the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the kitjg. 

JTb/i God bless him! 

^Vprn. The next is, t*tat Sir Thomas More is dioscn 
liord Chancellor in your place. 

Wal. That's somewhat suddtn—* 
But he's a kamed man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favour, und do justice^ 
For truth's sake and his conscience : that his bones, 
When he has run his course and sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on him ! . 
Whatmor^? 

Crom* That Cranmer is returned with wclcomCj 
Install'd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. '^ 

W?'a/. That's news indeed ! 

Crai». Last, thit the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This diy was view'd in op^n as the Queen, 
-Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her corc^auon. 

Wot There was the weight that polled me down, 
Cromwell ! ^ 

The king has gone beyond me ; all my* glories, 
Iti that one woman, 1 have lost for ever. 
No sun shallevfer usher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee trom me, Cromwell : 
I am a poor fallen man, jiinworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king. 
(That sun I pray may never set) I've told him 
. WhatJ and how true thou art : he will advance thee i 
Some little memory of me will stir him, 
/I kiiow his noble nature) nottolet 
Thy hopeful s^vice perish too« GoCromwelf, . 
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Neglecr him not: make use now^ and provide 
For thy own future safety. , 

Crom» O my Lord, 
Must I then leave you ? Must I heeds forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master ? 
Bear witness all that have not hearts of iron, 
With wiiat a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord : 
The king shall have my service ; but, my prayerai. 
For ever and for ever shall be yours* 

IVoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman* 
Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me Cromwell^ 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where mention 
Of me must no more be heard, say then, I taught thee : 
Say, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour. 
Found thte a way, out of his wreck, to rise in j * 
A sure and safe one, tho' thy master missM it. ' 
jMark but my fall and that which ruiii'd me : 
Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambitioti-; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man tiien 
(Tho' the image of his Maker) hope to win by it? 
Ijowt thyself-iast ; cherish those hearts, that wait thee I 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence tnvious tongues. Be just, and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aimest at, be thy country's. 
Thy God's, and truth's y then if thou fall'st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall'.t a blessed martyr. Serve the king— ^ 

And prithee lead me in - 

There take an inventory of all i have ; ^ 

To the last penny, 'tis the king's. My robe, 

And my integrity to heaven is all 

I dare to call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 

1 serv'd ray king, he would not, in my age. 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Cronu Good Sir, hi* ve patience. 

WpL So I have. Fnrewell 
The hopes of cour^! My hopes in heaven do dwell. 
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LXXXVIl. T^e QuAEHEi, of B'rutvs nnrf Cassiu^. 
- Cds. r I ^H AT you have wrongM mc doth appear in this, 
X -Yc>u have Condemn^ aa,d iioted Lucius Pella, 
. For taking bribed here of the Bardians ; 
Wherein my letter (praying on his aid:*?. 
Because I knew the man) was ^lighted of* < 

Bru. You wrong'd yourself to write in such a case/ 

Ca^ In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offetice should bear its comment. ' 

Bru. Yet let me tell you Cassius, you* yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm 
To sell and mart your offices for gold. 
To undeservers* "^ , 

Cos, I an itching palm ! 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or be assured that speech were else your last* 

Bru^ The name of Cassius honours this corruption, > 
And chi»stisement doth dierefore liide its head. 

Cos. Chastisement ! 

jBrtt.Retttember March ; the ides of March remember'* 
Did not great Julias bleed for justice' sake i 
What villaiiV touch's his body^that did Stab, 
And not~*>r justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers ; shall we now 
Contaminate our^hngers with base bribes ? ^ 

And sell the mighty meed of our large honours > , 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 
I Would rather be a dog and bay\he moon, 
Than such a Roman* 

Ca^* Brutus^ bay not me, 
'FU not endurei it; you forget yourself^ 
To hedge me in-; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yoursdf, 
To make conditions* 

Bfii. Goto; you are not Cassius. 

Cas. I am* 
- jBr«. I say you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more* I dhall forget myself-^ 
Have mind upon your health— tempt me no farther. 

jBru* Awsly, slight ihan J 

<Sa^» Is it possible! / 

% f^ ' ' '' , 
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Bru* Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way to your rash clwJer? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 

Cas» Must I endure all this ! 

£ru. All this! ay more. Fret till your proud heartbreaks. 
Go tell your slaves how choleric you are. 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must 1 budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour ? Be assured. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Tho^ it do split you ! for, from this day forth 
ni use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 

Ca^. Is it come to this ! 

,Bru. You say you are a better soldier j 
Let it appear so j make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well. For my own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cas. You wrong me every way— you wrong me^ BrixCus. 
I said, an older soldier, not a better : 
Did I say a better ? 

BruM If you did I care not. 

Cos. When Caesar liv'd he durst not thus have mov*cI mei 

Brtu Peace, peace ; you durst not so have tempted htm. 

Cas* I durst not ! 

Bnu No. 

Cas. What ! durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon niy love : 
I may do what I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done^hat you shall be sorry fot. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats : 
For I am armM so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which yoii denied me ; 
For I can raise no money by vile means. 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart 
Ajid drop my blood foi* drachms, than to wring . 
Frctoi the hard hand of peasants, their vile trash, 
By axfy indirection. I did send 
To y(m fOr^ld to pay my legions. 
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Which you denied me ; was that done likeXasftius ? 
Sioald I have answered Caias Cassius SQ ? 
Whed' Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friendS| 
Be ready, gods j with all your thunderbolts 
Dash him to pieces. 

Cor*, i denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cas* I did not-— he was but a fool 
That bore my answer back. Brutus hath rived my heai:t* 
A.. friend should bear a friend's iniirinititd ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they -are. 

Bnu I do not. Still you practise them on me. 

Cas. You love me not* 

Bru* I do not like your faults. 
:; Cos. A friendly eye could never see such faultdv 

JSru* A flatterer's woiild not, tho' they do 
Appear as huge as high Olympus. 

Ca^ Come Antony and young Octnvius, come ! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassias is a- weary of the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
CheckMlike a bondman ; all his faults obsefvedj 
Set in a bote book, Jearn'd and conn'd by rote^ 
To'cast intb his teeth. O 1 could weep 
My spirit from my eyes ! There is my dagger, 
And here niy naked breast^^— within a heart, 
jDearer thati Plutus* mine, richer than gold ! 
If that thou need*st a Roman's take it forth.. 
I that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 
Strike as Uiou did^t at Csesar ; for I know. 
When thou did'st hate him ^orst, thou loved^st him better 
Than ever thou loved'st passius. 

jBr^. Sheath your dagger ;. ; 

Be/angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a Iambi 
That carries anger as th« flint bears fire ; . " 

Whkh, much enforced, sho'i^rs a hasty spark, 
And strait i& cool again. - 

Cas. Hath Casslus lived 
To be biit aiiith aiict4aug^ter:|o his Bf^ 
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Whea grief^ and blood ill* tempered vexed him ? 

£ru. When I spoke that I was ill-temper'd too. 

Cos. Do you confess so moch i Give me your hanit. 

Bru, And my heart too, 

^Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bru. What*s the matter? 

Cos. Have you not love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humour which my mother gave rac. 
Makes mc forgetful? 

Bru, Yes, Cassius,.and from henceforth 
When you arc over earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so- 

LXXXVIII. Bevil onrf MYRtLEi 
Bev^ C) IR9 1 am extremely obliged to you foi^ thislioiiotir. 
k7 ^vrt. The time, die place, our long acquaintance, 
tnd many otner circumstances which affect me on this oc- 
casion, oblige me, without ceremony or conference, to de- 
sire, that you will comply with the request in my letter, of 
which you have alre^idy acknowledged the receipt* 

Bev* Sir, I have received a letter from you in a vcty un- 
usual style. But as I am conscious of the integrity of my 
behaviour with respect to you, and intend that every thing 
m this matter shall be your own seeking, I shall umierstand . 
nothing but what ypu are pleased to confirm face to face. 
You are therefore to takje it for granted, that I have forgot 
the contents of your epistle. 

Myrt» Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bevil^ is agreeable to 
the unworthy use y(Mi have made of my sitnplicity and frank* 
aess to you. And I see your moderation tends to your own 
advantage, not mine ; to your own safetyynot td justice for 
the wrongs you have done your friend. 

Bev. My own safety ! Mr. My rde. 

MyrU Your own safety, Mr, BeyiL 

Be^* Mr. Myrtle, there is no disguising any longer that 
I understand what you would force me to. You know my 
pi^inciples upon that point j and you have often heard me 
express my diaapprobation of the savage manner of decid- 
ing quarrels, whidi tyrannical custom has introduced^ tp th^ 
breach of all laws, both divine and human. 

MyrU Mr. Bevil, IVIr. Bevil ! It would be a good first prin- 
ciple in those who have so tender a conscience that V^^g to 
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hme 9^ iaw^ abhorrence ^t doing injuries, a&-^T«rrt5 

j5^t>« A^ what? 

!j^i!^. As fear of answering them. 

Bep. Mr. Myrtle, I have nor fear of aMweriog any injury 
I have done yoa; because 1 have meant you none ; for the 
truth of which I anr ready to appeal to any ind^ffiirciit per- 
son, ev€n of your owii choosing. But I own I am afraid of 
doing a wicked action ;i mean of shedding your blood, or 
giving you anr pppor^mity of shedding mine. I am not 
afraid of you Mr, Myrde :^but I own I arm afraid of HIM 
who gave me this life in trust, OQ other condftioA» and with 
other designs, than that I should hazard or throw it away, 
lyeeause a rash inconsiderate mau isj>leaseid to be offended, 
without knowing whether he is injured or not. No, I witt 
: Qot, for you or aay man's humour, commit a kiiowa crime i 
a cri^e which I cannot repair, or which may in the very 
.actvcut me oflf.from all possibility of repentance. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, I must tell you^ this coolness, thismo- 
faUziAg, shall «Qt cheat m» of my io^e; Yoa may wisK to 
s preserve y^r life that you may possess Ludtnda. - Add K 
have reason ta be iadiferent abo«t it,if 1 am to lose alt that 
from which I fe3Epect any joy in life. • But I shall first try 
one 4Tiea«is foWat^s recover ing her, I mean by showhig hef 
what a dauntless hero, she has chosen for her projector. 

Bev. Si\m<f me but the least glimpse of argument, tliat I 
•am authorised to cdatend with you at the peril of the life of 
one of m^i ^nd I amready upon your own terms. If this will 
not satisfy you, and you will mak^ a lawless assault upon 
nae, I will defend 4nyself as against a^rnffian. There is n5 
B^h terror Mr. Myrtle^ in the anger of thcwe'Avho are 
quickly hot and quiekly-cold again, they know nqt how or 
why. I defy you to show wherein I have wronged yt^u/ 

Myrt. Mr. lievil, it is ^asy for y<*u to talk coolly on this 
^3ccasion. You know jiot I suppose what it is to love, and 
from your large fortune, f^nd your specious outward carri- 
^^e; have it in your power to come, without any trouble or 
anxiety^ to the possession of a woman of honow ; yoii know 
nothing of what it is to be alartned, districted with th^ terror 
oflosing what IS dearer them life^ You are happy 5 your mar- 
riage ^foes on like eommpn businiessj and in the interim, you 
, have yaur soft mom^ts of dalliance, your rambling eapti^'e^ 
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your Indian princess, your convenient, your ready Indiaaa^ 

Bev, You have touched me beyond the pauence of a man ; 
and the defence of spotless innocence, will I hope,. excuse 
my accepting your challenge, or at least obliging you tore- 
tract your infamous aspersions. I will not, if I can avoid 
it, shed your blood, nor shall you mine. But Indiana's pu* 
rity I wiU defend* Wh<i waits ? 
- Serv* Did you call. Sir ? 

Bev* Yes, go call a coach. 
. Serv $ir--Mr. Myrde— gentlenaen— you arc friends— 
I am but « servant— but — . 

Bev, Call a coach ! [Exit Servant* 

[A tonff pause — They walk sullenly about the room]^ 
. [Aside.] Shall I, (though provoked beyond sufferance) 
recover myself at the entrance of a third person, and that 
jmy servant too ; and shall I not have a due respect for die 
dictates of my own'conscience ; for what I owe to the best 
of fathers, and to the defenceless innocence of my lovely 
Indiana, whose very life depends on mine. 

[ To Mr. Myrtle.] I have, thank Heaven, had time lo recoU 
kct myself, and have determined to convince you by means 
I would Willingly have avoided, but which yet arc prefera- 
-ble to murderous duelling, that I am more innocent of no- 
thing than of rivalling you in the affections of Lucinda* Head 
this letter, and consider what effect it would have had o& 
you, to have found it about the man you had murdered. ^ 

[Myrtle reads*] "I hope it is consistent with the laws a * 
woman ought to impose upon herself, .to aeknpwledge ihav 
your manner of declining what has been proposed, of a trea- 
ty of marriage in our family, and desiring that the refusal 
might comelrom me, is more engaging than the Smithfield 
courtship of him, wnose arms I am in danger of being 
thrown into, unless your friend exerts himself for our com- 
mon saf«»ty and happiaess."-7-0, I want no more tp clear 
your innocence, my injured worthy friend— I see her dear 
name at the^ttom.— I see that you have been far enough 
from designing any obstacle to my happiness, while I have 
been treating my benefactonas my betrayer-r-0 Bevil, with 
what words. shall I— ~ 

Bev. There is no need of wprdb. To convince is noore 
thdn to conquer. If you are but satisfied th^t I tneantyou 
no wrong, all is as it should he. 
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jH^ft. But can you-i-.forgive*.Hiuch madncis ? 

Bj^* Have oot I myself offended ? I had almoat been as 
euilty as you^ though I had the advantage of you, by kiidw-' 
mg what you did not know, 

Myr$. That I should be such a precipitate wretch ! 

Bev. Prithee, no more. < 

Myrt* How many friends have died by the hands of 
frietids, merely for want of temper ! what do I nt)t ow'^ to 
your superioritv of understanding ! what a precipice have 
I escaped! O, my friend! Can you ever — ^forgive-Mian 
you ever again look upon me— with ancye of favour? ? 

Bev* Why should I not? any man may mistake* Any 
man may be vkdent where his love is concerned* I was, 
myself# 

Mi^rt. O Bcvil ! You are capable of all that is grea^ all 
that 18 heroic. 



AS when some peasant, who, to treat his Idrd, 
Brings out his littl^ stock, and decks his hoard 
With what his itt^stor'd cupboard will afford, 
With awkward bows and ill- plac'd rustic airs. 
To make excuses for his feast prepares j 
So we, with tremour, mixM with vast delights 
View the bright audience which appears to-night; 
And, conscious of its meanness,-hardly dare 
To bid you welcome to our homely fare. 
Should your applause a confidence impart. 
To calm the fears that press the timid heart, -s 
Some hope I cherish^ in your smiles 1 read 'em. 
Whatever our faults, your candour can exceed *em. 

XC. The World compared to a Stage* 

ALL the world's a stage 
And all the men and wonien merely players. 
They have their eidts and their entrances : 
And one man in his time plays many parts ; 
His acu being seVen agear-*At first the infant; 
]Mewling and puking in the nurse's anus.— 
And then the wliining school bdy, with his satchr 
And lining noMHYiing face^ creeping like snail, 
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Unwillingly to EchooL-^Aod then, the Lover, 

Sfghtng like furtiace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress* eye brow*— -Then, a Soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded litce the pard ; "^ 

Jealous in honoor ; sudden and quick in quarrd ; 

Seeking the bubble, reputation, 

Even in the cannon's mouth.— » And then the Justice : 

In fair round body, and with good capon linM ; 

With eyes severe, and beard oi formal cut ! ~ 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And 80 he plays his part. — The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slipper'd pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side-; 

His youthful hose well sav'a, a world too wide 

F»r his shrunk shanks ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again towards childish trel)le, pipes 

And whistles in his sound.— Last scene of all 

That ends this strange eventful history, . 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing. 

XCI. CoLUMBus'fo Ferdinand. 
Columbus was a considerable number of years engaged in 
soliciting the Court of Spain to fit aim outy in order to 
discover a new contifient^ which he imagined existed some 
where in the western part of the ocean. During his we- 
gottation he is supposed to address king Ferdinand in 
the following stanzas : 

ILLUSTRIOUS monarch of Iberia's soil. 
Too long I wait permission to depart i 
Sick of delays I beg thy listening ear- 
Shine forth the patron and the prince of art. 
While yet Columbus breathes the vital air, 
€rani his request to pass the western main ; 
Reserve this glory for thy native 6oil, 
And what must please thee more— ^for thy own reigtl. 
Of this huge globe how sinall a part we know— ' 
Does Heaven its worlds to western sons deny ! 
How disproportioned' to the mighty deep 
no w!^"*^® ^^^^ yet in human prospect lie ! 
* "-mthia, when to western skies arrived. 
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^ehd her sweet beam upon the bsirren main^ 

And ne'er illume with midpight aplettdour, she, 

The native dancing on the lightsome green i 

Should the vast circuit of the world contain 

Such wastes of ocean, and such scanty land? 

'Tis reason's voice that bids iffe think not so ; 

I think more nobly of jdte Almighty hand. 

Does yon fair lamp trace half the circle rouud 

To li^t the waves and monsters of the seas ! • 

No—be, there must, beyond the billowy waste, 

Islands, and men, and animals and trees. 

An, unremitting flame my breast inspires 

To jseek new Ismd aniidst the barren, waves, 

Where falling low, the source of day descends^ 

And the blue sea his evening visage laves. 

Hear, in this tragic lay, Corfova's sage :* 

** The tinjie shall come, when numerous years are past, 

The ocean shall dissolve the band of things^ 

And an extended region rise at last : 

And Typhis shall disclose the mighty land, / 

Far, far away where none have rov'd before ;. 

Nor shall the world's remotest regions be 

Gibraltar's rock, or Thule's savage shore.'* 

Fir'd at the theme, I languish to depart — 

Supply the bark, and bid Columbus sail; 

He fears no storms upon the untravell'd deep ; 

Reason shall steer, and skin dtsarm the gale. 

Nor does he dread to lose the intended course, 

Though far .from land the reeling galley stray, 

And skies above, and gulfy seas below: 

Be the sole object seen for many a day. 

Think not that nature has unvcil'd ia vain / 

The mystic magnet to the mortal eye^ 

So late have we the guided needle plann'd 

Only to sail beneath our native sky ? 

Ere this was found the I(uling Power of all, 

Found for our use an ocean in the land. 

Its breadth so small we could not wander long. 

Nor long be absent from the neighbouring strand* 

Short was the course, and guided by the stars ; ' 

• Sentokf the po€t, native of Clordova, in Spuin. 
U 
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But stars no more shall point our daring way ; 

The Bear shall sink, and every guard be drown'd. 

And grt*at Arcturus scarce escape the sea, 

When southward we shall steer. — O grant my wish, 

Supply the bark, and bid Columbus sail ; 

He drcrads no tempest on the untravellM deep, 

RcttsoQ ahall steer, and skill disarm the gale« 
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Prom Cicero's Oration against Verres, 
Speech of Canuelius to the Consuls of Itome« 
Publius Scipio to the Roman Army, 
Caius Marius to the Romans, 
Dialogue>betwcen Blithe and Hunks, 
Contempt of the Common objects of Pursuit, 
Vanous Characters, - - - 

Description of a Storm of Hail, 
Address to the Deity, 
A Morning Hymn, 
Hymn to Peace, 

Scene between Obcilia Beverly and Henrietta Belfield, 
— — — — Cecilia Beverly and a Gentleman^ 
' ' Cecilia and Henrietta, - . 

^^— — Dr. Lyster, Mr. DelviU, Mr. M. DelvS^ 8tc. 

Directions how to spend our time. 
On Cheerfulness, 

On Cleanliness, from the Spectattr, 
Scene betu^een General Savage and Miss AVs^tsingham, . - 
' General Savage, Captain Savage* Miss Walsing*- 

ham and Torrington, a iaivyer, • - . 

Mrs. Belvil, Miss Walslngham and Lady Ra- 



chael Mildew : On Duelling, 


. . m 


Colonel Rivers an4 Sir Harry, 


- 211 


Scene between Shylqck and Tubal, • . 


. 2XS 


Juba and Sypbax, - - - - 


' • 2H 


Wolsey an(i Cromwell, *• • - 


. m 


The Quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, 


. m 


Bevil and Myrtle, - - ^ - 


. 224 


Prologue, - . - - - 


. - 227 


fhe World compared to a Stage, - 


• ^^ 


Columbvs to Ferdhiand, - . - 


• • .3^ 



■^ 



